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GENIU& 

* 

OteNius,  in  antient  superstition,  a  spirit  who  pre- 
sided OTer  the  affairs  of  nations  or  individuals.    It 
^  appears  that,  primitively,  only  one  genius '  was 
^spoken  of,  and  this  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  and 
'  to  him  was  attributed  the  production  of  all  things, 
juid  the  admiotstration  of  events :  the  genius',  there- 
fore, represented  the  creative  power  and  the  pro- 
vidence of  the  Deity.    Xn  time,  each  nation  pre- 
.  tended  to  have  a  God  or  providence  attentive  to  its 
.  peculiar  prosperity,  and  hostile  to  the  pretensions 
of  others.   -Here  we  easily  see  one  great  opening 
.  to  polytheism.    Another  was,  that  each  individual 
.  begun  to  have  his  separate  providence.    It  has  ever 
been  a  prevailing  idea  with  Hfe  professors  of  various 
.religions,  that  the  Deity  transacts  all  the  affairs  of 
this  world,  and  even  created  it,  by  commission  % 
and  the  commissioners  were  genii. 

GfiNTLBM AM,  in  Isw,  all  above  the  rank  of  yeo* 

<  men  $  in  heraldry,  those  who  were  freemen,  and 

.  therefore  bore  arms ;  in  common  speech,  every 

well-bred  man. 

Genus,  in  natural  history,  a  subdivision  of  any 

.  slass  or  order  of  things*  whe^r,of,tlDCia(iimal,  vs- 
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t  oso 

g^eftaliley  or  mineral  Idagdomg.  AllthetpeeiMQif  a 
gCBtts  agree  in  oertaiii  cbeneleristici. 

GEOGiNTftic  place  of  a  plattet,  is  the  piece  in 
Jrlneli4t'iffn«retD,«i  ften  the  leertb,  wppwiiig 
Ihe  eye  to  be  fixied  there,  or  it  it  a  point  in  the 
ediptic  to  wUdi  a  pienet  aeen  from  the  eerth  ie 
referred* 

.  G«oaRtfHT»tbedeiorip(ionof  tbesorftoeofUM 
^■Hib,  its  natoralUivitionet  and  toeeloharactoriftioi. 
7h»  fimdaoMmtal  prkctpies  of  geography  ere  the 
ipbetical  figure  of  the  earth,  its  rotatiea  on  iti 
adds,  lie  rev^iiiion  round  the  sun,  and  the  position 
•f  the  axis  or  line  ronn^  whi<^  it  reTcAres,  with 
regard  tothe  celestial  huninary ;  whence  it  foliowa 
that  astrononiy  is  the  key  of  aU  geographical  knoir* 
ledge.    SeeEiaTH. 

In  general  terms,  the  earth  is  tefmed  a  peiftot 
spliere,  in  which  case,  the  diameter  from  north  to 
IMMith  wonld  be  preoisely  equal  toihe  diometerfhmi 
east  to  west;  but  it  haritig  been  foand  that  the 
latter  exceeds  the  former  by  thirty-six  miles,  tiia 
shape  of  the  earth  is  more  traly  denominated 
an  oblate  spheroid :  hy  which  b  to  be  understood 
a  globe,  thei)p[Ker  and  lower'parts  of  #hieh  sea 
flattened. 

Whan  any  portions  of  Ibe  iiea^ens  ara-cnttadthe 
tiglit  or  left,  ^e  expression*  is  to  be  understood  mor 
cwding  to  the  proteion  of*tbe'  penon  bywhom  it 
tt  used ;  because,  aoeording  to  t^,  bis-ftoe  is^sap- 
posed  to  be  turned  toward  a  certain  quarter.  A 
geographer  is  conceited'  to  stand  wkh  his  fifoe'to 
tiie  north,  because  the  northiKm  part  of  the  earth  is 
best  iknown ;  an  Sistronomer  looks  toward  the 
tott^i  to  ebtm«  Jthe  -fioleslial  bodies  as  'tbejap- 


con  t. 

sei;?  iog  the  flight  ofbirda,  looiuid  to«»id[  the  mai^ 
while  the  poeti  tamed  to  the  EortwutU  hlei  tin 
beoki^ofgseogiephyy  ther^eve,  by  the  right  henA 
we  BGHist  HiadeHtteiid  the  eeet :  i&those  of  astronomy^ 
the  weet;  iD-sach  aerelate  to  augury,  the  aoiith  | 
and,  in  the  writiogs  of  the  poets,  the  north.- 

Ayeoriily  wiidi  these.  obs«rvslleiis,  the  up|Mr 
peftofasssep  is  the  north ;  the  loii«r,  tiiesouthji 
the  nghtrhendUth^  east ;,  and  the  left  the  west. 

GscaoQf ,  iias  t9t  its  oh|eet  the  stnietaro  and  fmt^ 
matiQii  e^'tiik  globe:  it»  efeourse,  embraces  tft« 
eonsidemtei  of  the  materials  of  witi<di  it  Is.  oon^ 
pesed^  aadlh<B  ciieaiBetaaeaapeouliar  to  its  ongmsl 
formation^  as  well  aathedifferentetates  wider  which, 
it  has  eaiste^  and  the  twrioiiB  changes  whf (Sb  it  has 
undergone. 

GsoMsntT)  the  art  of  measuring  quantity  of 
erery  kind ;  whether  length,  breadth^  heightb,  of 

Tiie  pavis  of  geometry  are» 

1,  *^  Loag^meti^^''' or  the  art  of  measariog  linet^. 

&•  '*  Plai^metiy,"  or  the  art  of  measuring  sari^ 
Vetoes;, 

a.  '*  8terdoaetvy,"  nt  the  art  of  measuring  so* 
Hdsf 

4».  "  Trigenometry/*  or  the  art  of  measurinjl 
iH»t  o^j  sutfacesj^  but  heights  and  unknown  dnr^ 
fanoes.'  .' 

<  The  instmnaeals  ased  in  geometry  are  the  i6A 
and  ike  oenapa^ ;  thesc^le  to  draw  and  me^re 
Ipoes  i  theepmp^ss  to  desorMva  circles,  of  which  tha 
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use  is  the  measnrenlent  of  toggles.  The  sctle  u 
usualtv  divided  into  ftet,  inchet,  and  lines;  the 
circle  is  divided  into  500  parts  or  degreeb ;  and 
when*  an  angle  of  10,  ^,  or  any  other  number  ^ 
d^rees  are  mentioned,  10,  90,  or  the  Kjpe€(ifie  nom* 
ber  of  parts  of  a  eht;ie  ditided  into  860  degfreea  ii 
intended.'  •      '*   ' 

'  Tber  origin  of  this  science  is  always  attrflmtad  to 
Bgypt,  where  it  is  said'to  hare  been  produced  by 
the  necessity  of  ascertrinin^  the  bonndaries  of 
landed  property,  which  are  every  year  «flfboed  by  - 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

From  the  time  of  Euctid,  who  died  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  to  that  of  Pur^ 
back  and  Mailer,  who  died  hi  the'fiftieentlr  century, 
geometry  was  n^lected.  Hince  its  revival,  it  tias' 
benefited  by  the  illustrious -Ubonrs  of  Neper,  Des-* 
cartes,  Newton,  and  Leibnitz. 

Geometry  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  branch  of 
general  knowledge,  since  it  induces  {Mredsion  oT 
thinking  by  admitting  nothing  but  evident  and  in- ' 
dubitatne  demonstration.  Geometry  is  dislhftguished 
into  theoretical  and  practical.  Theoretical  or  specu- 
lative geometry  treats  of  the  various  properties  and 
relations  in  magnitudes,  demonstrating  theorems:' 
and^^ractical  geometry  is  that  which  applies  those 
speculations  to  the  uses  of  life  in  the  solution  of 
problems!      The  science    of  geometry  depends 
wholly  on  definitions  and  axioms.  ' 

.The  definitions  in  geometry  are  clear,  jdwrt  and 
universal,  such  as  these:  "A  point  has  neither 
parts  nor  magnitude :"'  '"  A  line  Is  length  Without 
breadth  or  thickness."    ^^  A  swface  has  length^and 


bmdOi  oDlj.'*  «'  ▲  #oUd  b  any  thii^  lliit  hM 
length,  breadth  and  thidaten,**  *<  An  angle  is  the 
Hfpemug  or  tncUnation  oi^tvib  lines  meeting  in  one 
point"  <'  If  one  line  standing  on  another  makef 
the  angles  on  both  sides  equal,  those  angles  are 
right  angles,  and  &e  line  standing  on  the  other  is  a 
perpendicular  to  that  on  which  it  stands*"  *|  A 
triangle  is  a  plain  figure,  bounded  by  three  lines  or 
ttdes."  *<  A  circle  is  a  plane  £guse,  bounded  by  a 
cnnre  line  called  the  drcumferen^^,  every  part  of 
vbich  is  equally  distant  from  i^. point  within  ci^led 
the  centre." 

An  aadom  is  a  manifest  tmth  not  requirmg  a  de* 
monstration:  The  following  are  examples  of  aziomSi 
**'  lliuigs  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one 
another :"  '*  The  whole  is  greatar  than  any  of  i^ 
parts,  and  ^ual  4o  all  its  parts."  **  If  equal  things 
be  taken  from  equal  things  the  remainders  will  be 
equaL"  *^  Magnitudes  which  coincide  with  ona 
another,  or  which  eiacdy  fill  the  same  space,  aine 
^«ai  to  one  another." 

A  fsepsskien  ia  something  proposed  either  tob# 
done  or  to  bedemanstrated,  and  is  either  a  probfem 
•r  •  IhaopeM. 

A  problem  is  something  proposed  to  be  done,  of 
'dbich tlM  fcttowng are exanij^.  £x.  1.  Todi- 
vide  ft.  giiten^line^aa  A  B,  into  two  equal  parts: 
Flate  GaoMSTRT,  Fig.  1. 

From  the  poi^  A  and  B  as  centres,  and  with 
any  openii^g  of  tlw.  compasses  greater  than  half  tha 
given  line  A  B,  dea^^  the  aces  cutting  each  other 
ia^c,  And  draw  the  lipe  c  c :  the  point  jr,  wbere  the 
Use  S€  cutsABi  is  tJienuddlep^nit  required. 
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Ex.  9.  To  raice  a  perpendiciibr  to  a  giren  tinto 
€  D,  %.  3,  at  A. 

Take  any  two  equal  distances  A  5,  A  </,  abd  from 

the  poiots  b  and  d  with  any  opening  of  the  com- 

,  passes  greater  than  b  A,  describe  the  arcs  cutting 

each  other  in  c,  and  draw  the  line  A  c,  which  is 

perpendicular  to  C  D. 

Ex.  3.  To  hisect  the  angle  B,  or  to  divide  it 
into  two  equal  angles.     Fig.  3. 

From  the  point  B,  with  any  radius,  describe  the 
arc  A  C,  and  from  the  points  A  and  C  with  the 
same  radius  describe  the  arcs  cutting  one  another 
at  b,  and  draw  b  B,  which  will  bisect  the  apgle^ 

ABC. 

.  Ex.  4.  To  describe  an  equilateral  triaogle^ 
ABC,  that  is,  a  triangle  whose  three  sides 
are  each  equal  to  a  given  line.  Fig.  4. 

Let  A  B  be  the  given  line ;  from  the  pointo  A 
knd  B,'  with  an  opoung  of  the  compasses  eqaai  to 
A  B,  describe  the  arcs,  catting  each  other  in  C»  and 
irom  the  point  of  intersection  draw.  A  C  and  C  B^ 
and  the  thing  is  done. 

Ex.  6.  To  describe  a  triangle  whose  aides  ahfelt 
he  equal  to  three  given  lines,  fig.  5«  Let  the 
lines  be  A,  B,  C. 

Take  B  as  the  base  A  B,  then  from  A^'with  an 
opening  of  the  compasses  equidto  C,  and  from  B, 
with  an  opening  of  the  compasses  equal  to' A,  de* 
scribe  the  arcs  cutting  one  another  hi  C  ;'  dtftwtiie 
Vines  C  A  and  C  F,  and  the  thing  is  doM.  ~     ' 
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"^  Ex.  6.  Through  a  given  point  €  to  draw  a  line 
paralld  to  a  given  line,  A  D,  Fig.  6. 
Take  any  point ;;,  in  A  D :  upon  p  and  C,  with 
the  distance  p  C,  describe  two  arcs  C  c  and  p  q, 
catting  the  line  A  D  in  j9  and  c.  Make  p  q 
^ual  to  C  Cy  and  through  the  points  q  and  C  draw 
a  line  which  wiH  be  parallel  to  A  D. 

Ex.  7.  To  describe  a  square  on  a  given  line,  A  B. 
Fig.  7.' 
' '  Raise  a  perpendicular  at  each  end  of  the  line 
'A  B  equal  to  its  length,  and  draw  C  D,  and  the 
thing  is  done. 

'    Ex.  8.    To    find  the  centre  G  of  any  circle. 
Figr.  8. 

Draw  a  chord,  A  B.  at  pleasure,  bisect  it  in  d^ 
wilh  the  diameter  D  E,  which  diameter  being  bi- 
sected gives  C  as  the  centre. 

'    A  theorem  is  something  ][^rdpo8^'  io  be  demon- 
strated. 

'* ;  A  coroRary  is  a  conseqaent  truth',  deduced  ^m 
-some  preceding  truth  or  demonstration. 
'  [^e  shall  give  an  example  or  two  of  theorems.] 
It  is  found  by  mathematical  demonstration, 
(1.)  Thilt  one  line  standing  upon  another  makes 
with  it  two  angles,  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

(3.)  That  if  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced, 
the  external  angle  will  be  equal  to  both  the  in- 
ternal and  opJ[)osite  angles. 
'    (3.)  That  tiie'three  angles tnr every  phiin  triangle 
■fire  eqoal  to'two  right  anglte. 
*  .  These,  witii  .the  method  «f  MseGting  an  angle 
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[See  Ex.  S.3  nmy  be  eoMidtrad  M  iatrodoetoiy  to 
thefamoai  theonm,  eomoiQiily  known  it  the  *«  pons 
aManoruvi,"  or  aaee  bfiige,  eo  denoroiiiated  ftwm 
ite  difficulty  in  tlie  oommon  Eleneolf  of  BucHd  s 
tbiiiiy 

Theorem  I.  The  wa§!tm  of  thebeee  of  an  koo* 
oeles  triangle,  ABC,  (that  is,  of  a  trimgle  wfaeeo 
two  legs  A  B  and  B  C  ere  equal)  are  eqMl  to  eaeb 
otiier.  Fig.  9. 

Demonstration.  Bisect  the  angle  A  B  C  hy 
thelinoBD,  thea  the  triangle  ABDandEDC 
having  the  side  A  B  =«  B  C,  B  D  commoo»  and  the 
angle  A  B  D  ss  C  B  D,  will  also  hare  the  sogleA 
equal  to  the  angle  C.  For  if  the  triangle  BCD 
were  to  turn  on  B  D  as  e^  m  hinge^  it  woidd  be 
found  that  it  exactly  coincided  with  Ike  triangl* 
ABDiaaUitsparts. 

The  corollaries  to  this  theorem  are :  (1.)  That 
the  line  which  biseqts  the  Tcrtical  aagW  of  an  isos* 
celes  triangle,  bisects  the  base,  and  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  it.  \%,)  That  every  equilateral  triangle  is 
likewise  equiangobr.  (3.)  If  the  sides  of  an  isoe- 
celes trnngle  be  prodoced  to  Band  F,  the  augtos 
nnder  the  base aieeqaal,  tibat  is,£ A  Ds  F  C  D; 
because  thelineDA  fhlliag  open  BB  makes  two 

angles* 
BAD+ £  ADsst#o  right  angles:  for  the  same 

reason, 
BCD+FCD»liwerigli^an^es« 
Taking  away  therefore  B  A  DadB  CD,  and  the 

remainders  £  A  D  and  F  C  D  are  eqoal* 
TkeeKan  II.  inany right aai^ triangle^  ABC, 

the  squares  upon  the  sides  A  B  and  B  C,  fig.  V^ 

taken tegethev, aii#  egiialto  the sqoara on tW by- 
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pothemme  A  €.  Tb»  is  called  the  Pythsgovean 
theereiDv  beeaose  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  of- 
fered to  the  gwls  100  oxen  ia  sacrifice,  in  grati* 
tade  £>r  the  diseovevj. 

The  geometrical  proof  of  this  theorem  is  too  di£» 
fieoH  ibr  »  woric  of  this  kind,  we  shall  therefore 
suhstituie  «n  srithnaetieai  solution:  supfiose  the 
side  A  €=&'&,  B€'zs4y  A  B:±=<3,  then  52e=n^Ifp, 
or  S5  ==  16  4-  ^>  AD^  so  it  is  shewn  in  Aie  adjoiidng 
ilgfure.  •        •     .     ^ 

-  Cordlhrf;  Hehce  the  square  v^nm  either  of  th^ 
sides  A  B,  or  B  C,  tactuding  the  right  angle,  is 
equal  to  the  difiSprence  of  the  squares  of  the  hypo- 
tenuse and  the  other  side :  or  equal  to  a  rectaiigl«| 
eontaiiied  under  the  sum  and  (MIFerenoe  of  the  fay- 
fothenuse  and  the  other  side :  thus 
V-    4' =  5^— 32  wl6  =  25 -^9 

43=^5+3  X  5-i3  =  8>^  2  =i  16. 
'  Georgi;  of  Cappadociay  or  St»  Gtorge^  a  saint  or 
hero,  whose  name  is  famous  throughout  all  the  east^ 
and  by  which  sereral  orders,  both  military  and  t«« 
ligious,  have  been  distinguished.  St.  Oeorge  is' 
usuaHy  represented  on  horseback  ;  his  sanctity  ii^ 
established  in  the  Latin  as  weH'^as  the  Greek' 
(ihurch  ;  and  England  and  Portugal  haye  chosen 
him  for  their  patron  saint :  yet  who  he  was,  or 
Tvhy'he  desetrejt  these  honours, -is  a  ptofbund  mys- 
tery. Some  deny  his  very  existence,  and  i«duco 
his  ef^gy  to  a  symbol  of  victory;  while  others  have 
a  faint  |^liifipse  of  him  in  ^the  person  of  an  Ai^an 
bishop  of  Alessandria,  who 'flourished  between  the 
reigi}s  of  O'onstatitius  ^and  of  JoHiln,  and  who  wasi 
killed '  in  a  poptilat'  iiisurre^eii  of  the  pagair  tnha* 
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GiAiif'«cAvaiirAr,  a  magniHetnt  frodsetioii  o# 
naiure^  exteadtiig  tvHi  voakB  in  liM|^  akwf  th# 
coast  of  Antrinit  ia  Ireland,  and  pmMly  ranniB^ 
under  the  aea  as  far  as  the  co<Mt4Mf  Sootlattd,  ainaa 
something  eC  thasama  Ifioi  ia  cast  with  then,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Fiogal'a  cavfu  It  ionasts 
of  many  hundred  tbonssiida.af  cokmnaofa  Uaak 
kind  of  rock,  hard  aa  marble,  of  about  twenty  feet 
in  height^  sjid  a  penta^^oual,  or  five-sided  figora. 
fiach  column  stands  by  itself,  not  joining  another, 
in  any  part  fi^batever  i  and  yetao  oompactly  era 
the  whole  arranged  that  scaroeiy  a  knifii  can  Jbaia«» 
Educed  b^ween  them.  What  sliil  farther  fiHa 
the  spectator  with  an  amanement  that  incaeasea  bj 
length  of  examination,  is  the  circumstance  that* 
though  almost  every  pillar  ia  pentagonal  in  ita 
form,  and  therefore  presents  an  appavently  ge-' 
neral  likeness,  no  two  in  twenty  tfaoosuid  have 
tjbeir  angles  and  ndeaeq^al  among  themsdvee  oato 
each  other. 

The  figure  of  these  columns,  as  has-  jnst  been 
said,  is  almost  universally  pentagonal:  some  few, 
however,  are  of  three,  tour,  six,  and  eren  eight 
sides  ;,  but  these  are  so  rare  that  they  will  seldom 
Be  discovered,  except  by  the  most  sorotinizing  eye. 
The  construction  cf  the  pillars  is  equally  carious^r 
They  are  not  composed  of  single  stones^  bnt  of 
joints,  united  to  each  .oth^,  not  with  flat  aurlaoes^ 
but  by  articulations,  in  the  manner  of  bones,  the 
one  length  having  a  ball  which  is  received  into  the 
socket  of  the  otl^r.    This  mode  of  union  is  only 
discoverable  by  forcing  one  of  the  stones  out  of  its 
placav^ut  the  joinings^  together  with  the  multi- 
tude of  columns^  give  to  this  stiipendons  .pjroducx 
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Hon  of  oiikiNro  Bomewhat  of  Ibe  ySeet  tyf  gotiiic  ar^ 
chitectiire,  or  of  so  mony  Ininko  of  paknotreai, 
Tbojstone  is  %  land  of  basaltes,  of  a  close  grit» 
.  dusky  hiie,:aDd  anoooiraoD  gravity.    It  clinks  like 
Iron,  ttdts  ina-ftige,  and  is  impenetrable  by  took. 
.  Tbe  soene  is  composed  of  Tarioas  parts,  tbrowti 
togieUier  witix.that  irregnfanrity  wbieh  distinguiihes 
andigmceathe  wM^of  nature,  and  almost  con« 
ttantly  slaa^  them  with  a  character  not  to  be  co- 
pied.   The  dessri^plions,  therefore,  that  have  been 
.gif»a  by  4»vend  toifdlers  necessarily  differ  widely 
from  eaob  other,  aa  being  the  result  of  observations 
on  separata  paiti  of  «  vast  and  broken  assemblage 
«f  oj^eots.    The  principal  causeway  runs  ont  in 
one  continued  rangfe  of  columns,  and  is  from  twenly 
to  thirty,  and  for  «  few  yards  forty,  feet  in  breadth. 
Its  longest  past,  wb»h  has  been  stated  at  about 
twenty  laet,  is  the  narrowest,  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
bemg  there  its  utmoet-breadth.    The  columns  of 
this  narrow  part  incline  from  a  perpendicular,  n 
Iktleto  the  weotwatd,  and  by  the  very  unequal 
heigbt  <>f  those  on  the  two  sides,  form  a  slope  on 
their  tops,  whiefa  atfords  a  graduated  ascent  from 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  to  the  summit  of  the  whole.    At 
the  distance  of  she  yards  from  the  cliff,  the  structure 
reeoveffs  its  perpend»Bularity,   lowers  its  general 
Mght,  spsendi  to  a  width  varying  between  twenty 
and  thirty  iBet,«ad  ctxtends,  at  all  times  of  the  tide, 
tothe^lengtbof  one  hundred  yards  secure  fh>m  the 
water,  andMwpported  on  columns  nearly  of  an  equal 
height*    As  far  as  the  high- water  mark,  this  grand 
'  and  esrtraovdinaiy  parade,  tfaongh  it-has  some  in* 
e&iationtownrd  the  irater,  may  be  walked  on  with, 
tafefyl  bm  bsy«Htthis,i^ttieitliwomwilblh« 
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nvttg^  nf  e^ry  tide,  its  dedivkj  is  so  oomidemble, 
and  its  sarfsee  so  uneveD,  tbal  the  foot  is  not  to  be 
trusted  without  the  assistaBoe  of  perpetual  atten- 
tion. At  the  distanoe  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
it  turns  a  little  to  the  east,  and  running  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  in  this  direction,  buries  itself  at  leojgfth 
in  the  sea.  At  low- water,  the  whole  visible  extent 
of  the  causeway  measures  nearly  two  hundred 
yards :  how  much  farther  it  continues  is  not  cer* 
tainly  known ;  but  from  its  declining  appearance, 
it  is  thought  to  lose  itself  in  the  earth  a  little  space 
b^ond  the  spot  at  which  it  disappears.  See  Plate. 
Giu>iNO,  the  art  of  covering  a  thing  with  gold, 
either  in  a  foliated  or  liquid  state.  The  beauty  of 
gold  has  induced  many  attempts  to  imitate  its  ap- 
pearance, and  hence  several  methods  of  gilding 
have  ImScu  invented.  A  coarse  golden .  colour  is 
sometimes  given  by  painting,  or  by  varnishing, 
without  employing  gold ;  but  this  is  a  false  kind  of 
gilding,  lo  the  manner  alluded  to,  such  a  colour 
is  given  to  brass  and  to  silver,  by  applying  upon 
these  metals  a  gold-coloured  varn^,  which,  being 
transparent,  shows  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  metals 
beneath.  Many  ornaments  of  brass  are  varnished 
with  this  gold- lacquering f  so  called  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  which  are  really  gilt.  Silver 
leaves  thus  varnished  are  put  upon  leather,  which 

,  is  then  called  gilt- leather.  Among  the  false  gild- 
ings, may  also  be  reckoned  that  which  is  performed 
with  thin  leaves  of  copper  or  brass,  called  Dutch* 
leaf. 

'■  In  the  true  gilding,  gold  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of-  the  bodies.    The  gold  intended  for  this  purposo 

-is  be«ti»to  thin  leaves,  or. (Otherwise. di^dediato 
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▼ery  floe  {MUrteu  When  it  is  to  be  appli^  to  a  body 
Uiat  is.. of  metal,  the  suffice  is  previous] j  coVeroi 
with  some  gluey  snbstmce  or  size ;  and  when  the 
hody  is  to  bo  escpooed  to  the  injmies  of  the  weather, 
a  composition  of  -dryings  oil  and  yeUow  ochre  is 
used  in  place  of  the  water-size. 

lathe  process  of  gildings  metals,  the  surface  ta 
first  cleansed,  and  then  the  Jeares  applied,  whieb^ 
by  means  (^  rabhing  with  a  polishkl  blood-stone, 
and  a  ceitsm  degree  of  heat,  are  made  to  adhere  m 
the  mannerdesired.  €roid  is  also  sometimes  fixed  on 
netals,  1^  preriou^y  reducing  it  into  an  amalgam 
or  paste,  with  mercury.  With  this  am^dgam,  the 
metal  to  be  gilded  is  corered ;  and,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  sufficient  to  eyaporate  the  mercury, 
nothing  is  Ml  b\d  the  gold,  which  is  afterward 
burnished  wkh  a  blood^stone.  Another  method  of 
gilding  metal,  is  by  the  application  of  gold  dlssolred 
in  aqua-regia. 

Gold  is  also  applied  to  glass,  poredain,  and  other 
▼itrified  substances,  of  which  the  surfaiees,  being 
▼ery  smooth,  are  capable .  of  perfect  contact  with 
(he  gold  ^leaves.  This  gildii^  is  so  much  the  mote 
excdlent  as  the  gold  is  more  exactly  applied,  which 
done,  the  articles  are  exposed  to  a  certain  degree 
ef  heat,  and  afterward  slightly  burnished ;  or  a 
more  substantial  gilding  is  fixed  upon  glass  by  ihe 
use  of  powder  ol'  gold  mixed  with  a  solution  <^ 
gum-arabic,  4>r  with  some  essential  oil,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  borax. 

Gin.    See  Geneva. 

Gin,  in  mechanics  (a  word  contracted  from  en* 
^giM^f «  madiine  for  driving  piles;  or  a  tvap.    ' 
'    GiiioBa,ift£bi9toiiy,  aDar«iui^eioot,^t^^ 
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s  tpmet  of  ouMMiiflN,  uai  lesemblai  a.rush.  Tilt 
knotty  root  apveads  itself  near  the  ewftae.  Wlula 
inwcB,  itisftteligr  tbeladiaBtMaMlkdyOr  eoiii«> 
ilted  with  sugar  «m1  honey,  Aisr  having  baen 
steeped  in  water  for  some  dose* 

Glacsuui,  a  name  gnran  to  some  ealsqsBfe  fidda 
.afioe  among  the  Alps. 

G1.ACIS,  in  fortifieationt  the  glaeistsduit  mass  «f 
narth  which  aeryas  as  a  parapet  to  the  oatnsed^wsj^ 
aioping  aasily  toward  the  ohampaigiiar  fields* 

GuMMATaas,  persons  who  fought  lor  the  amnsa> 
<jneQt  of  the  puUie  in  the  aqaphithaatres  in  the  citgr 
«f  Rome,  and  alathcr  plaoss  under  the  dominion  of 
.theRomaasw 

Gi^ND,  in  anatomy,  a  eoa^positiQB  of  various 
hinds  of  vessels,,  as  the  artefy,  vein,  and  nerve,  and 
tappeoring  to  the  eye  a  whiter  membraneous  msa^, 
the  use  of  which,  in  the  animal  economy^  is  eonsi- 
deredto  be  Ihat  of  ^sepaoiling  by  ^tration  the  vital 
ilttids,  aiid  thus  promoting  their  dtstribution  accord* 
ling  ta.,th«ir  aeaml  ends.  The  latest  authors  upon 
Ibtti  autgect,  which  is  one  .thathas  been  variously 
aacplaiaed,^  djMonhethe^glaads  as  ^eves*  whose  pei>- 
ibmtioDs  being  of  difoent  sices,  though  oi  the 
Jttme  figure,  only  separate  those  particlea  whose 
.diameters  are  smaller  than  their  own. 

Glasshi  transparent  bsittleaubstanee,  eonsidersd 

4M  the  fom  twhioh  bodieaassume,  when  reduced  bpr 

heat  to  the  la^t  state  previous  to  eiaporaidon.    If 

azposed  to  excessive  heat,  glass  :wilL  pass  off  in  va* 

pour.  ; .  AU  salidhedies  may  he  vitfiifi«l  by  to. 

The  oiQst  ^fgn^eol  ghtases  are  those  prodmced  Igr 
MMrtMsaL  aqpialliarfinn, .  and  which-ava  iaasmu  by 


tiM  Mai6  of  pvedoiis  stones;  Artiflvial  glass  iBoii« 
of  the  most  befiutiful  and  usefal  subataooes  invented 
bjman. 

The  materials  of  which  glass  is  made  are  salt 
and  sand)  or  stones.  The  salt  is  proeured  from- 
potass  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  called  j^alve* 
rinSf  or  rochetta.  These  ashes  are  those  ^  a  spe- 
cies of  aquatio-plant,  called  kuU*  Gomroon  kelp^ 
banl|%.aAd'vaiioiHH)tber  vegetables^  also  yield  die 

■ritl«||lHiedir 

f  The  sand  or  stenoi  which  is  called  tt^no  hjibm 
mfmufactofersy  is  the  ingredioit  wfaieh  g^es  bodj 
nnd  firmness.  Flints  iMre  adimrably  adapted  to  tlw 
porpose,  bat  the  eBEpcsoae  of  pf^asation  oeoasioiia 
them  to  be  sparingly  used ;  and^  iR^iere  prefer 
stoae&cannol  be  coiVFeniendjr  bad»  a  whito»  siiudl,c 
sbiniag  sa»d  iremployed. 

CHass  i»  said  to  receive  ito  name  from*  the  pfauvt 
gltm$umi  or  woadi  which  wns  cidled  vUreum  by  tb^ 
RoaianS)  and  v<4Hoh'S0ppUc4  a  bltie  colour  that,  in 
some  d^^ueoy  io  idso  observable  in  glass.  Otl^era 
are  of  opidioiii-,  that  both  §lau^  add  giMto^are  di» 
lived  from  the  British  word  §la^  signifying  blue* 

The  method  of  roannfecturing  glass  was  disco* 
vered,  according  to  Pliny,  by  iMoideBt.  Certaiii 
VKrchants,  he  relates,  wera  driven  into  the  monfii 
of  the  Belus,  a  river  in  ^ria,  by  stress  of  weatlieri 
and  being  obliged  to  continue  these,  and  dress  theiv 
victuals  near  the  shore,  where  they  used  loii  fdt 
fiael,  the  ashes  of  the  hetb^  mixed  with  the  sand  df 
atones,  and  produced  glass:  a  phenomenon  which, 
being  known,  induced  the  people  of  Sidon  to  pnrtrfie 
the  hintita0brded:  and^  cfventuallyv  to  efital^h 
thefiianut'aoiaie.i»t^pieslio»sii0mif       numteof 
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human  arts.  The  prodiictioD  of  the  aubstaiiee  ol 
glass  is  simply  that  of  meltiiig^  tiliea  and  vegetable 
salt  together. 

In  making  white  and  crystal  gfass,  300lh.  of  the 
whitest  tarso,  pounded  small,  and  searsed,  or  passed 
through  a  $oe  hair  sieve,  is  mixed  with  130lb.  of 
ifaesak  of  polverine,  or  of  pearl-ashes,  and  pot  int» 
«rfnraace  distinguished  by  the  name  of  calcar^ 
After  exposing  this  compositioB'to  a  moderate  heat 
during  an  hour,  in  which  space  the  two  materialr 
incorporale,  the  fire  is  increased  for  five  hours 
more.  The  matter,  now  called /rt^,  being  Buffi' 
mntlycaleiBed,  is  tdcea  oat,  and  kept  in  a  dry 
l^laoefor  three  or  four,  months.  .  When  the  gfaiss  or 
^stal  is  to  be  made,  a  quantity  of  this  crystal  • 
J^itpoth^rwise  called  W'i^  with  the  addition  of  a 
due  quantity  of  magnesia,-  or  of  manganfiBe,^is  set 
ia  pots  ii)  the  glass  oi»  workiog  furnace ;  and  when 
ihe  substances  are  fluxed,  the  floor  is  cM  into  pare> 
watei'j  to  tree  it  from  the  salt  called  sanditfer,  that 
wddd  otherwise  render  it  obscure  and  cloudy. 
When  the  crystal  is,  by  a  repetition  of  this  opera- 
tioBy  and  a  proper  mixture  of  manganese,  brought  • 
to  a  cleMT  and  shining  substance^  it  is  fit  to  be 
hlowa,  or  formed-into  vessekat  pleasure.* 

In  working- or  blowing' round-glass,  as  phiak 
and  drinking  vessels,  the  matter  being  sufficiently 
vitrified,  in  pots  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  titie  workman^ 
i£ps  his  blowing-pipe  into  the  melting-pot,  and,  by 
turning  the  pipe  about,  causes  the  metal  to  stick  to 
it  more  firmly  than  even  such  a  substance  as  tur- 
pentine. This  he  repeats  four  times,  always  rdfing 
hot  metal,  thus  attached  to  the  end  of  his  rostra- 
jnenti  on  a  p[ec« of  platen-iron,  over  which  is  a  ves* 
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Wfi  «f  mlerwhSBh  bdps  t»  ooal  it,  akid,  so,  to*  con« 
soKdate  and  dispose  it  to  bind  more  inliasately  willi 
^h«t  is  to«ie  tftken  next  out  of  the  loeltiB^pot* 
After  dipping  fbr  tlM  foorthtinle,  the  workman  ap^ 
plies  his^mottlb  to  the  other  end  of  hb  pipe,  and 
Uetws  gentry  tttl  tike  metal  sweHs  into- a  bladder  af 
about  a  foot  in  length.  This  bladder  he  voHs  ott 
marbls  to  polvfi  it ;  and,  Mowing  a  second  ttoe, 
fomurit  hi4i» a  giobe  of  about  f8  or  SOinches  dtft*> 
meter.  Immediately  after  every  time  of  Uevtngf 
lie  renaeres  tiie  pipe  from  his  months,  lest,  by  oftai 
Uowing,  he  should  draw  the  ilafme  thither.  The 
gk>b^  is  now  flattened  by  retummg  it  to  the  flre^ 
•mi  then  impressed  witb  any  fermi,  by  meant  ef 
fliimpibg-irons. 

The  feet  ot  other  appciidages  of  ^mtls  are  mide 
•eparalely,  and  jcmied  by  the  help  of  hel  meld; 
aikl  when  the  whole  is  thus  fhr  complete,  the  sob** 
fltuneeof  thb  glass  is  breoght  t»  ite  true  harness 
by  passing  thraogh  the  kmr^  at  aanealing^oTeau 

.  In  Unwing  window  er  table*glass,  ihtt  wiMrfcman, 
wli9e  bk>wuig,  s»  manages  tli«  metal  thai  it  estMdi 
two  er  three  feet  ia  the  ibrm  of  a  eyfinder.  Thli 
cylinder  is  pot  infeo  the  fire  again,  nnd  Mawa  a  a^ 
eottdtiiBei  andbotti  these proeease* ar*  tepeated 
till  it  has  eaetended  to  the  dimeflsiew  reqafa^sdk 
When  the  cylinder  is  oomplefte,  it  is  heated  on  aa 
catthenvtaMrttb^wiMbpnMesai  being  prcviondy 
«Attiti»  caoasd  taepMiin  length,  and  in  Ik* ewl 
Malil&sasheelof  paper,  latodM^flittfermrefii^ 
iilefi»ruse ;  and  ia'whiidi  ilis  pretfrfed  by  heating 
ilagim,eoolingito»  a  taWeaf  ooppcTyandhar** 
«ti^  i^  ditfifig  fwao^lbiir  he«D%  i»  the 
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ingf  fiirna«e,  to  which  it  is  earrM  on  ibiis; '  after 
which,  it  ii  ground  and  polished. 

The  best  window,  or  crown  glass,  is  made  of 
Mb,  of  white  sand,  30lb.  of  purified  pearl-ashes^ 
•15lb.  of  sah-petit,  1  lb.  of  borax,  and  \  lb  of  arse* 
iiic.  Glass  is  coloured  by  the  admixture  of  rarioui 
snetals. 

.  Glazino,  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  the  en* 
crustation  of  Tessels  witb  a  vitreous  substance,  the 
basis  of  which  is  lead.  The  usual  oompositioo  iS| 
40  lb.  of  white  sand,  90  lb.  of  red-lead,  and  12  lb. 
of  pearl-  ashes.  After  these  ingredients  are  grovnd 
togetiier,  they  are  calcined  with  a  moderate  heat ; 
•nd,  when  cold,  reduced  to. powder.  When  wanted, 
the  powder  is  tempered  with  water,  and  laid  on  the 
ware  by  means  of  a  brush.  Placed  m  a  furnace, 
ihe  riolent  heat  soon  transforms  this  coating  into  a 
perfect  glass. 

Globe,  in  geometry,  a  round  orsphericaVbodyv 
more  usually,  called  a  tphere.  •  Globe,  in  a  partica* 
lar  sense,  an  artificial  sphere  of  metal,  plaster,  par 
per,  or  other  matter;  on  the  convex  sorfkce  of 
which  is  drawn  a  map,  either  of 'the  eaith  or  of  die 
•heavens,  with  the  several  circles  conceived  theremi 
Iter  the-  assistance  of  scieace.  Globes,  as  is  here 
•suggested,  are  of  two  kinds,  tenestrial  and  celestial, 
^eaeh  of  considerable  use,  the  one  in  geography^ 
and  the  other  in  astronomy^ 

A  map  of  the  worid,  aeeuralely  delineated  on  a 
spherieolball,  will  truly  represent  itssnrftoe;  for 
the  highest  hilla  are  so  inconsiderable  with  respect . 
jto  the  bulk  of  the  whoie  bod^,  that  they  take  off 
•no  more  from  its>#oiMiittas8'than^do  grains  of  sand 
IhNpi the roaadnessofaoommotf globe.    Thedkh- 


Ineteru  nearly  eight  thousand  niik»,  andtheper« 
pendicular  h^ght  of  no  known  hill  is  much  more 
than  three. 

.  To  the  eye  of  an  observer  placed  in  any  part  of 
the  indefinite  apace,  where  there  is  nothing  to  Umik 
his  view,  all  remote  obieota  appear  equally  distant, 
and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  a  vast  concave  sphere, 
of  which  it  is  itself  the  centre.  The  moon  is  muck 
Bearer  than  the  sun  to  the  inhi^tanta  of  the  earth '; 
Mine  of  the  planets  are  at  times  nearer,  and  a* 
other  times  farther  finom  them  than  the  sun  ;  others 
never  conkC  so  near  as  the  son  always  is ;  the  re*, 
motest  planet  in  this  system  is  beyond  campaiisoB 
nearer  than  any  of  the  ixed  stars :  yet  all  these  ee^ 
lesdal  objects  appear  equally  ctistant.  If,  uierefore, 
we  imagine  a  large  hollow  sphere  of  glass  to  bava 
j^ed  to  its  inside  as  many  bright  studs .  as .  them 
are  visible  stars  in  the  heaven,  and  .these  studa  to 
be  of  different  magnilodes,  and  placed  at  the  same 
angqlar  distancea  as  the  stars  are  placed,  thaa 
sphere  will  be  a  true  representation  of  the  heaven, 
aa-it  appears  to  an  eye  supposed  to  be  in  its  centre, 
and  viewing  it  all  around ;  and  if  a  small  globe, 
with  a  map  of  the  earth  4ipon  it,  be  placed  en  an 
ans  in  the  centre  of  this  starry  sphere,  and  tba 
sphere  be  made  to  tarn  round  on  this  axis,  it  will 
represent  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavena  round 
the  earth. 

•  If  a  great  drclehe  so  drawn  upon  this  sphere  aa 
to  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  or  hemispherssy 
and  the  plane  of  the  circle  be  perpendicular  to  tha 
axis  of  the  sphere,  this  circle  will  represent  tha 
liguinoctialf  which  divides  the  heavens  into  twa 
equal  ]^artSy  called  the!  northern  and  the  aoathani 


i^res;  nM  efwtf  poldlr  af  HMr  df«lri»ni 
be  etfoaMj  diittnl  ftom  th«  piles,  or  codi  of  tiM 
axis  in  the  sphere:  that  pole  which  is  in  thir  mid* 
^  of  the  ifortbem  hen^spherv  y/ffXi-  be  caHed  the 
flortll  poler  of  tbesphifc;  and  ttait  which  itf  in  th« 
middle  ot'tfhe  aaortlimr  hmilapti«i«r  the  sooth  pole. 

if  aaodMO'  gnttd  <^f«te  b«r  itttvni  upon  the 
iplKve  in  soeh  » iiianiier  m  to  eel  the  fiiqoiniMlial 
at  an  anfufte  of  4l3f  iiy  twnoppeiite  poiaitt,  it  witlrei^ 
pve^ent  the  §slipH€^  cMr  drde  of  the  suif's  apparem 
ennual  motioif ;  onebaif  o#  whiidi  ia  en  thir  sertli 
side  of  teeqninoetial^  «*1  the  other  half  on  the 
eeoih.  Ifslaige'sttadlbeiiMAeto  moT^caatvrenlni 
thiaeeliptiDyin  •ochKiileaeetaB  to|foqaite*nnaa4 
it  in  the  time  that  the  sphere  ie  teraed  round  treat* 
ward  Sd^tlmee  upon  itvaiHa,  thir  stud  witt  repm* 
east  the  SIM,  efaengtiig  hie  place  every  9$SA  pwf 
ef  the  eeliptiet^  ahd  goinir  >*Mdr  westWavd  Ibe  esMie 
way  a»  the  atanido ;.  but  w^ilh  ft  motion  ee  dniell 
slower  thaal  the  atara,  thaklhey  wiH  mtalle  3i»  tm 
▼^rfutiona  about  the  eone  of  ther  epbere  Mrthfrtaae 
tiMl  the  ean  nudtes  01^  MS.  Dorinf^  one  half  ef 
these  retoltttioiis,  the*  saw  will  be^  on^  the  nerHl 
«de  ef  tiie  «|«noetial>}^  drtnsf  the  othes  half  oi 
^Ibesemh  sand^atthveiulef  atehba^rmiaHreilii^ 
aiaetial. 

If  the  terreatrial'  g^ebo'  in  tius  naehiiw  were 
about  one  inch  io  diameter,  and  the  diameter  ef  llMa 
alarry  spheretobe  abeutfiv«ov  At  leet^» small  in* 
sect  en  the  globe  weoU  see  only  a*  very  ssiaH  pait 
ef  the  asorfisee  of  that  body,  but  it  would  comAaad 
%  new  of  one  half  ef  the  ateiry  aphese,  iHiik  the 
eeiwefity  of  the  i^obehadk  the  other;.  Iftbespheie 
wm  toraed  iMetwaml  testasd  Ami  gloha^  and  the 


iii«eGteouldjiidge.of  the  appearap^ics  lAichatose 

from  that  motion,  it  woald  see  some  stars  rtsing  to 

its  view  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  sphere,  whik 

otiiers  were  setting  on  the  western.    Now,  as  all 

the  stars  are  fixed  to  the  sphere,  the  same  stars 

would  always  rise  in  the  same  points  of  view  on  th« 

east  side,  and  set  inithe  same  points  of  view  on  the 

west  side:  hut  with  the  sun  it  would  be  otherwise, 

because  that  lumii^afy  is  not  fixed  to  any  point  of 

the  sphere,  but  moves  slowly  an  oblique  circle 

within  it ;  ^d  should.our  insect  looktpwacd  the 

aouth,  and  call  that  point  ^the  globe,  in  which  the 

equinoctial  seems  to  cut  it  on  the  10  side,  the  eaM 

point,  and  that  in  which  it  cuts  the  globe,  on  the 

•right  side,,  the  west  jH)int;  theiiUle  animal  would 

s^  the  «H4n  rise  x^od^  oi'  the  east»  and  set  nprdi  ef 

the  vvest,ior^;L32|  revolutions;  aiiter  which,  be 

would  see  it  rise  south  of  the  east^  and  set  south  ef 

the  west,  for  as  many  more ;  and,-  in  the  whole 

§65  revolutions,  the  sua  would  nse-  in  tbe  eeel 

pointy  wd  fetia  the  west,  only  twicer  .AH  would  be 

the  same,  if  the  ^tqriy  sphere  stood  stiti  (the  smn 

^y  mpnngin  the  ecliptic,)  and  the  earthly  gi*be 

w»e  ftimed  round  the  aasm  oi  tlb»  sf^histe  eastward : 

for  af(  the  inseot  would  be  eanried  rouad  with  ;tbe 

globe,  its  motiou  would  be  imperceptible  to  Mk 

feases,  i^  the  s^  and  stars. w^utd  appeei  to 

move  wesmru^     Siu^  aie  the  priaciides  upe* 

which  astronomy  t^aohes  m  to  cmkdtreet  tlie  globed 

end  tbftt  nofofe  (eMv^prehensiivetfQeobiaei  the  amtta* 

ry  sphere.  ^ 

GU>W-W0RI4,  Cee  LAMPY»lf(«  ,    ,  . 

. .  Gi,|is,'i|aipng  artificersy  a.  viscid  .)|iatter»  wiiicb 
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■nd««f  teMtffHf  tlliinalf,  aifa'  t1i«  ol^  lilt 
eratuM,  tb«  better  'm  the  ^ae  made  of  iti  hidei 
Whole  «ktM  are  vvry  iiu«ly  tued,  though  these  «nft 
tiie  best  Ibr  the  pariHMte.  Partngs,  or  scraps,  and 
9nm  th«  ttDetrs  of  tlii«  ihet,  which  last  are  th« 
wetrak  of  umeritfb,  commonly  supply  their  ptacei 
Ik  Hnldng  glue  ofparihg«;^e»e  are  boiled  to  th^ 
Moaiftienoe  of  a  jeHy,  then  airained  by  means  of 
eaicr^basketi,  poured  into  AM  frames  or'motilds^ 
eat  itttt  aqaia»epie(9esi;aiid  diied  in  the  wind. 

Gumif,  a  vegetable  sabstaqpe;  found  in  greift 
abuadanoe  in  wheat,  amtfunting*  to  the  twelftH 
part  of  the  whole  mbatance.  It  i«  obtained  hf 
imeading  the  flour  into  paste,  which  is  to  be  washed 
v«ry  oantiaualy,  by  4aeadiQg-it  under  a  jet  of 
iMiiBr,till  the  water  oftrri^etf^B«Aiii<g  mure^  but 
nInsoffcolourlBBs,  what  nMiaius  is  glulen:  Hilt 
iuetiie  aad  ehwtio.  U  his  ii^me  reseuMance  t6 
ahimal  tenden  ovaMnriNnuiej  ii^  TerytiMoiMM(  iM 
■say  be  uaed  aa  a.  eenami  Ibr  brofcesr  p»lttM}k 
tMbbeb.  It  iatfaar  gMiiiv  that  itadMf  isHaitift 
■aefiil^m  the  astof  bwii  malrty 

GROBiat, epiiito  wkhwhidh tb»  iMi«||ta«ib]l  dt 
ceriaitt  ^loaophepafaaapeepM  the- ittcertiv  pitrti 
ef  the  eartfi,  Am>  tiie  |»oeiSut>-i«Wtalo#tht^tllll 
Bi,  Aarwiih 

Ommmj  m^iM&nagi  tkM  «ty1#,  piiH  tfr-iSbelpef  A 
dM^whieb  l^ito  ahadi>#  shows  Ihe*  hbur  of  till 
day.  TIM  wuvd"  is  Oniik,  miif  IkmiMf  sifulflift 
aaiMiiujdyip  Aaa  aMhM#  r  thing'  ftmrnt  thuf  ttH 
atyle  makes  the  hour  known. 

Gnoancs,  the  uaaMtifi^aeertff  45hrittilMM^tHH^ 
fsere*  kajown  ib  tlier  «Mt  IHwd^e  |Ml<^flhi'ii«l 
maolChiisiarttyl  'KfiHtm^miMem^^^mtim* 
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ipg/'or  <Veii]i|^teDe4"  Cbristiyii).  w«ee  Pjrlb%<« 
fforesQ  or  Platoaic  pbUosopberpy  who  iaiKied  ibcgf 
mscQTered  deeper  mysteries  io  the  Scripturce  than 
were  pero^ved  by  tbppe  whom  they  tDoosiderad  m 
nrople  and  ignorant.  Inpropess  of  time,  the  naoM 
de^gnatedaectariaiis  9f  vjaiaoiiia  deaoriptioiis,  bul 
^bo  all  .agreed  in  qertain  c^piqiona  ;  and  the  tenet 
wbi^hpeema  most  partiijttlarly  to  diatiiiguish  th« 
|^nostipname»  was  the.exU^ni^je  pf  two  first  prinsi* 
jiles,  or  4eitiQS»  tl^epi^e  the  .author  pf  jpSiody  and  ih* 
ether  of  ^. 

Jesus  Christ  they  cpnsi^kred  as  th»8oaof  Qod« 
imd^h^ereforp  inferior  to  thfs.flniber.  fEecameiAta 
jthe  worlds  they  ;is4d,  for  th9  twcueftnd  bappinni 
of  mjispyl4#  mori^,  (^pMssed  with  natter  and 
^11  beMi09.  {iis  wanfmadtlMiy  dMaMt  on  the  pcia« 
fl^ile»  th|U^y4$rjr  ^hing..corperflal  iaiiMarinai«all|r  eviL 

Qg^ii^^  pr  Uift<l-Bmfid  4f  ChimUmy «  od»» 
brat0d  acadffpyfor  ImpfHtigHfaawipy,  aad  mantt* 
ft«Q>t^iypf  .tapestiy,  ^anoled  in  the  soborb  of  St 
ttaml^m  Bttw,  by  X#wis.XlV.  m  %\m  jmt  1666. 
7be iila^ WAS  prerioiMily  ^moos  on jieoount  eftba 
4|Wpng  maanlaetwry  eibibUshed  there  by  Giles  aad 
tttthli.C^betins,.iu  UMivifn  of.VnaoB  I.  These 
iiaiiiCBi^|ieas.difoof«red|t  na^fasdAf  peodoeuiga 
hetotifttl  ^searlet,  which  haa^nner  ainoe  hean.koowft 
hgr.'lheic  ^SMoie ;  end  io  eKlBiwiw  has  'be^  their 
filine;  ihat^Dottnly  the.cobMiri  but  the  lioose  in 
ttfiieh  their  busifiess.fisM  <aaniad  on,  jwdthe  rirer 
ibeyimadf  ase4>f,  ape  ^aalM  doAs/iM. 

j^oD,  .ike  sufvesae  being,  ih*  isst^^emae,  er 
eijMtaNT^if  4he>l^iivi|ne,  «iidthe4iiiy*tMM  ^i^eet  ef 
fMgimm  wceship.  Ctodrai^aabriiiaatt  iiewton,iii 
a  idatire  tens,  aa4  has  lespMl^a  mmwia.    JH 
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denotes   an   etefttil,  initoite,   absotntefy  perAct 
H&ktks;  i  but  such  a  bring  without  doroioion  would  not 
be  Ood.    The  word  God  frequenlly  sijopBifiet  lord, 
b«t'e?ery  lord  in  iMt  God.    The  donioion  of  a  spi-* 
fHual'  being,  or  lord,  oonsdtates  God  ;  true  domi- 
nion, true  God.    From  such  true  dofoinion  it  fbU 
lows  that  the  tme  Ood  is  livrag,  intelligeiit  aad 
powerful ;  and  fVom  bn  other  perftetnoB,  that  he 
ia  ittpreme,  or  aupremely  perfect.    Be  is  etemalt 
And  infinite,  omnipotcAit,  and  omniicient ;  tiiat  ii» 
be  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity » and  ia  present 
firom  infinity  to  hifiidty.    He  f^ema  all  things 
that   exist,   and  knows   all  things   that  are  to 
be  known.    He  is  not  eternity  or  infinity,  but 
Sternal  «id  infinite.    He  ia  net  dmwtion  and  spaoe^ 
b«t  he  endttpss  and  is  present ;  he  endurea  always, 
and  is  prssent  every  whene,  aad  by  enstiag  always 
and  every  where,  constitutes  the  Tery  thing  we  didl 
duration  and  spaee^  etemily  snd  infinity. 
.   Gold,  a  metal  which,  when  pore,  iaof  a  bright 
yelbwooiear;  butifalleyedwith  other  netate,  of 
s  white,  more  or  less  perfect^  according  to  the 
sUoy.    It  is  the  beiviast  of  all  known  bo&a,  pl»« 
lina  only  exeeptad ;  and  remarkable  fhr  peonliar 
ductilityand  waUciabilt^r.    One  grain  of  gsid,  it  is 
aaid,  may  be  so  stretched  out  as  to.oover<98  8wed« 
iah  ells,  or  6a.a$«Eagli6h  .yards. of, eilver  wiie^ 
Others  ma^e  the  cafeelation  still  more  extraor* 
iknary^    SisteBn^oancea  of  gold  ese  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  g^  esttfer  wiie  a^l  ia  Ifngdito  the 
<wboledfciiinferenoe  ot':.tfae  ;eartli.    Wi^  .respect 
to  its  malleabilitjir^it  is  said  Osmka  book,  of  imntyt 
jiiveJeavei  el'  gold»  .cotttaiw  little  iilPf»  than  fimr 

igrC^iMhilithe  «9S«i^  t».T   y»ti    ^ds  J  .  •;( 


Foliated  gold,  bekt  bfetvreen  tde  eyes  and  thef 
light,  wyn  air  Isaac  Newton,  looks  of  a  grceBith 
bJae  colour ;  and  therdbre  massy  goM  lets  inttr 
Hs  body  the  bhie  rays  to  be  rpfracted  to  and  "fro 
within  it,  till  they  be  stopped  and  stifled  ;  while  it 
reflects  the  yetaow  ontward,  and  therefore  locAca 
yellow. 

Gold  is  found  in  solid  masses  in  Hongnry,  Tran- 
sylfVttia,  and  Pern ;  in  grainSy  in  the  Spanlsb 
Weel-Tndies ;  in  a  vegetabte  flmn^  fikethe  bniiiche* 
Or  twigs  of  ^ants ;  in  a  druiic  flgure,  as  if  eofli^ 
posed  of  gronpvior  oltislers  of  small  particles  uniied 
together,  in  Hungary ;  in  plates  or  pellicles,  co-' 
taring  over  bodies,- in  ^bnia ;  and,  in  a  crystal- 
Mne  fem,  in  Htrngaiy.  It  is  usually  extracted^ 
inat  ^narts  andotber  species  of  stxme^  or  from  sand. 

€k>]d  exists  in  almost  aH  parts  of  the  world  :  the 
placeatbat  are  oalebrated  for  it  are  those  in  which 
it  has  been  finmd  in  aoffident  quantity  to  render 
the  Idbotir  necessary  V  in  collecting  it,  profitable. 

The  heat  of  theatrongest  furnace  does  not  change 
1^  metallic  properties  of  grM  ;  but  by  a  long  con« 
tilMied  application  of  the  violent  power  of  the  sun- 
beams, collected  in  the  &cU8  of  a  buming-glaMV 
and  instantaneausly  by  means  of  the  electric  fluid 
it  way  be  caioined;  aoMleven  reduced  to  glass. 

Ooui^iMf,  beaten  gold,  tbethicknes»  of  wbusb 
tesiieen  e«Dpaled  a*  ■^■^»^^j^-  of  an  inch.  The 
thickness,  however,  vanes  according  tft^lbe  purpose 
"^  which  it  is  designed:  that  Intended  for  gold- 
wire  «  much  tfaictor  than  tfaaClor  the  Ihunes  of 
fiiclBreii.  GoldisbeatenoaabkiokofniarMe,  wHh 
twinmam  of  polished  iron,  it  is  flasttedoeed  from 
<be ingot  to  the  tl^kfc&faB  ^  paper  j  tban  outiata 
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■itcet  of  akMi  mi  iMh  Mim.  x  iImbA  WlmtD 
iriutti  I  bfMtiD  iKimi^  I  and  dividtd  kiW  mnrii_ 

.  4}oui*iMr«>  a  (^IMrioftl  ingol.Dfiilrcrt  mipfr* 
AdftUjT  gilt,  «ad  afiervrwd  drawn  thvpogb  opwanto 
4)(r Mia kuiMlfad  and  fytUfMm^mtm^i  bona 
(awarding  la  tda  iimaa  qf  wira*drairiiig)  id  oidar 
la  bring  ittolba  vaquildia  AMaaaiy.wkiebia  aama* 
tiamanipBl  U  tkat aC  an  hair.  Eafaa  «aah4iiiia  af 
dmrnag*  it  is  cairaaad  aMi  wax^taaaira  Hie  gold 
fovi.Mag  vom  anNQr^ 

iSfW^atim  jkU^f  the  viae  akeady  daacdbad 
•MNadhatwaaaiaUeia  of  poliahadat^ 

^utaw^iMi^,  aaaCBBQNauMv. 

Omi»  Agama  ftnaong  the  Seotm  aaaiinoaiy 
flajwl  anni^pad  ;goMi«d,  eavaoed  inth  alMMt  gr^ 
in  tba.  awghhaaidboad  of  the  aea^falMHe.  A  fnld 
aCtWa  Jioclia  aattad»  iii.86at)aQd,./iaJEt.  IHie  game 
ia.fpaiMraUjr  plajwd  iafaiilias  af^one  or  Wo  oo  e»oh 
aida-  fiadi  party  liaa  an  «zoaediagly  hard  baU* 
aam^H^hatlaigar  than  A  hen's  egg:  thia  iaatoaak 
irilb.a  alandcff  and  alaatie  elub,  orooked  in  thfthaad, 
and  fiUed  with  iead.  Theball  wiUflytothe  dia* 
lanna  of  two'hnadiad  yarda,  and  ihe  gamaia  gained 
)i|r4he  paraoD  xrho  pnls  hia  baJl  into  .the  hale  wilh 
IbaJSmwtatiDfeea.  ^ 

&^»ow4^  (<'  n Uttte  shtp^'),  aflat baat,  jr^ry  long 
juid  narrow,  .«fai«fly  uaed  on  the  tcanaW  at  Venice. 
IVha  madiiimdimeaaianaof  a  gondola  arenpwardf 
^tbtr^fiwtin.lengdi,aadfiNirbaoad.  Baoh  eni 
laoaiaataaitt  a  vary  iihaip  fttint^  onaaed.  pa^g^andi* 


eainly,  to  thft  bdghl  of  flftt  or  rix  Ibet  Bm^ 
gondcl*  is  mamsfed  by  two  goDdolien.  OoMlok 
k  alflo  the  Ban(i«  of  a  pasMge-bost  of  ns  «r  dglit 
aant,  owd  oft  v«iM»  pafta  oif  Ae ooaalof  ltaly.> 

GoR«oa»  the  hair^wann,  a  gieoiia'of  th^  VenM 
Intaatina,  of  whieb  there  are  fi?e  ap^CMO*  The 
Gordias  aqaaktetu  k  from  four  M^ahl  iiMhea  loagf,  li 
ibniid  ki'ttayiiaBt'waterBy  and  tud^ita^lf  inte  van* 
ameontmrlioiia  ami  Idiotey  and  il  is  taiii  that  k  iwlll 
Mkit  a  bitelhat  eecaafa>B»tho  whHiow. 

Gcwwymwi,  wik»  tuaam  of  a  tae  ftknay  rnkmoM^ 
lake  eolNTOb,  wbkib  b  weti  floatisip  in  the  afir  fai 
nikUilt  dkiya  in  antnnun,  and  ia  itiov«  ebaarmbkr  hii 
MMbM^Helda,  and  aiKMiiluiae  wdoiber'low^lMMlMi. 
Vhitw  jireMAy^fonHeiby  Aofly  iiif-afMerj  nHMMl^ 
iir  if«M«hf If  «li» air  ibp  «nh1,  ahottatifwe  thMMdi 
fMa  ksranusy  whiifh  aw  bome^ddwa  by-  the  dair. 

eo^mtMi,  Cottons  a  gemis  of  |danta  o^tiMalf 
Ihere  air^ten  apeeina  ;  moat  of  these  ar«  ilsMif 
plants,  bdt  some  ara  of  AmeHoiui  grow^  aad>culi« 
Mfe.  Itieae  gMterally  i^i^  a:  woolfy'kSttd  ilf anbr) 
itanoa  i^hieh  is  appKedm  miechanical  or  dottialin 
flofposm,  or  #oreii  into  doDis.  In  the  Amerieati 
iilands  the  cbttim  abrabs^gtfon^  uritbotit  the  smdlost 
eohiration,  but  their  prodtice  is  rery  itaiferior  til 
that  imported  inw»  ikis  Aast.  The  eOlSon  €!liMy 
^eleciieii  fbr  propaglitldn'is  OtMisipinui '  herbaeenftt,  a 
ttaflv«'  ef  the  fiasfvltodies.  Thie*  pods  ef  fhis^  fUm 
from  which  the  cotton  is  obtaltte^^re  ftecfnttHly  is 
hirge  as  good  i^Sied  apples.  These  are  pidked,  and 
aftier  thef  hnskn  haf^  been  diaettjfaged, the  MIMIIi 
put  to  a  sitoal!  mill,  to  be'iN^  ISN»m  tli«*8M)S;  "fha 
f  ^nersHty  of  cottbn  is  iHiHc^  iMtsdtntf  ofif  fft-  bf  a 
nhvkeexk^iA&mi  9lle  aaawiiibttilie  bf€oHW<biferdb 
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fierpetaat  enipioyiiient  to  roan j 'tboasaocl  of  onr 
ooantrD^fneii;  ^ 

Qtymic  Architbctobb,  s  style  of  Imfldiiig^  which 
■tando  opposed  to  tbe  Greek  mtd  niodern,  and 
Khich  obtained  in  England  from  the  miditte  of  tho 
twelfth  to  the  beginning'  of  the  sixteenth  cevtory. 
'  The  origin  of  this  species  of  architecture  is  ably 
pointed  out  by  sir  James  Hall,  in  the  fourth  vdama 
of  the  **  Edinburgh  Transactions.''  H«  sapposea 
a  set  of  round  posts  driven  firmly  into  the  gnonnd 
in  tvro '  opposite  rows,  the  intemlsbetireeB  the 
aevehil  posts  being  eqnal  to  that  between  the  rows, 
and  the  height  of  each  post  being  eqniJ  to  three 
]aler?als<  bong  and  flexible  rods  of  wittow  being 
lilterward  applMtoeach  post,  let  them  be  thrast 
into  tbe  ground  at  its  base,  and  bonnd  to  it  by  two 
tyingS)  one  near  the  grouudi)  and.  another  attwQ 
thirds  oCits  height ;  and  let  the  rods  be  left  loose 
fimtt  this  point  upWariH  and  free  to  be  moved  in 
Mtkfr  direction.  Let  three  rods  be  4X»nnected  with 
each  outside  oomer-posty  and  live  with  each  of  the 
others ;  aad  let  th^r  position  be  such  as  may  enable 
them  to  cover  the  main- post,  so  that  when,  seen 
icom  between  the'  rows,  the  lower  part  of  each 
post  shall  be  concealed  from  the  view,  and  present 
the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  rods. 
'■^  Wthe  loose  ends  aS  tbe  rods,  the  skeleton  of  a 
Ihatebed  roof  may  be  feadUy  fonoed.  A  rod  from 
'One  of  the  posts  being  so  b^  as  to  ^roeiBt  a  similar 
one  from  the  post  immediately  itpposite  to  it,  ie 
the  middle  of-tJoie  space  between  them,  and  the  two 
rods  being  made  to  tsross  each  other,  and  bound 
togother  at  their  Crossing,  tbe  complete  ligure  of  a 
goibic  arch  will  be  obtaiaiBd.    See  Pi^Ts* 
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CwrtwHiiirg,  in  politicly  Ae  nuu^MBiMt  oftlht 
•oneentt  of  a  nation,  with  rei^ect  to  k$  eztenml  m« 
owity  and  internal  order*  Folitica  are  to  fonn*' 
ttient^  what  theory  is  to  practiee.  For  the  9tmmni 
ibrras  of  groireriimettty  see  MtHrAacHT)  ^. 

GtAen,  inet^eetsoftaste,  a  certain  speciee  of 
lle*ttty»  wlaoh  appears  to  oonsbt  in  the  unioa  of 
«leg;a]ie«  and  digoity. 

*<  Pertnew,''  says  Horace- Walpole^  <'  is  tiie  m\^ 
ideen  affeotatk»E  of  gvaee,  aspedaotry  produces  ^vro* 
aeons  ^gaity :  the  familiarity  of  the  oae^  and  tha 
dominnesa  of  the  other,  distort  or  pervert  gnuMU 
Nalnre,  that  tonishea  samples  of  allqnalitiea,  aaid|io 
^e  scale  of  gfradatioB  exhibits  allpos^le  riiades, 
i^fbrds  US  ty  pea  that  are  more  apposite  than  wordai 
ihe  eagle  is  snUime,  the  Hon  majestic,  the  swan 
graeefult  the  monkey  pevt,  the  bear  ridienlowdf 
«Bkward. 

^«  In  general,  I  believe,  what  I  call  grace^  iadena*- 
vimated elegance;  bnthy  grace  1  mean  something 
higher,  i  will  explain  myself  by  mstances :  Apdlo 
isgracefol;  Mercury  is  elegant." 

GtiACiDLA,.  the  grakle,  a  gemis  of  Inrds  of  the 
ihrder  Picoei,  of  which  there  tote  thirteen  species,  of 
Ihe  Baradifl^  tri^is  inhabits  the  Philippine  these 
klands.  It  is  exceedingly  voraeious,  and  has  beeit 
known  to  swnllow  a  yonng  rat  nearly  two  inch^ 
long,  after  beating  it  against  the  wires  ofitaeagn 
tosdiftenit  Th^  bi^s  are  remarkaUy  fond  of 
grasshoppers,  and  are  said  to  have  been  imported 
into  the  isle  of  Bourbon  to  extirpate  these  inseetai 
whiclv  they  t^y  ^fectaaUy  accomplished. 

QfLMmATt,  a  persoo  who  1ms  token  a  degvee  in 
nnnive^tyr    8eci  I>EcaiEB. 

d3 
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OMMTATKni,  of  iwittgMwfiif/ MM^^«wiiifa»  M^tbm 
piooeM  by  wlikb  the  arei  of  qiiadraats,  theodolites^ 
ctrotiiMr  itt8tinflMuls,&c.M04linded  kitodq^roet^ 
maiHiteOyte.  .   . 

Graptino,  or  vnnunmih  w  hoolmllare  or 
tS^aimaiogf  the  tekiag^.«  cyon  op  shoot  Irom ooe 
tree  and  insertiag'  it  wlo  aDotber,  in  9ocb  a  mawMi^ 
that  both  may  unite  closely  aad  baBoBoe  eae  treOi* 
The  mm  of  grafting  n»  to  propagate  a^y  eurious 
sorts  of  iratts,  so  as  to  be  cerlsin  of  their  kinds.  AXk 
good  fniits  bare  been  obtained  accidsntaUy  fient 
seeds ;  and  of  the  seeds  of  these  it  is  whoUy  unoer*. 
tain  wbctbertbey  will  prodnoe  fruit  worthy  of  col* 
tivsilion ;  bat  when,  shoots  ace  taken  froaa  sud^ 
trees  as  bear  goodihiit,  no  alteration  need  heap* 
paehended,  let  the  stock  or  tree  on  whkh  it  iar 
fraHed  be  of  what  kind  it  may. 

The  reason  of  the  advantages  obtained  by  graft* 
Sag  is  differently  explained  ;  but.  it  seems- .  probable 
that  they  should  be  attribated  to  the  greater  fa* 
cility  with  which  the  tender  cyon  can  assiBulate 
the  juices  already  prepared  by  the  stock)  tbaa 
those  which  it  must  draw  imiuediatel^  from  the 
earth,  it'  planted :  as  many  young  animals  ara 
prorided  with  milk,  which  is  a  substance  tl^at  beara 
to  ordinary  food,  exactly  the  same  relation  that 
the  sap  of  a  tree  does  to  the  crude  juices  on  which 
itfeedSk 

Gaain,  the  name  of  a  small  weight,  tlie  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  scruple  in  apothecaries  weight,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  penny  weight  troy. 

Grammar,  the  philosophy  of  language,  as  ex* 
pressire  of  thought;  or  the  rules  of  any  particular 
language.    Grammar  of  the  first  kind  is  sometimea 
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mOtA  fMmf^iM  giMMMsr:  inAdle  te  letter  b 
^wtioffuisbed  hy  tbe  aftme  «f  the  laofnage  oi* 
Ib^n^of  whkhittretti :  at  '<  EoglMb gramiMir'' 
^  Spanish  fnunfflar,  &c*"  Grammar  is  the  art  oC 
fpenkii^  and  mridog  any  hmg^age  wiik  |iropnc^, 
G#D«raL  grammar  teaches ,  the  piiiicipfos  which^«r« 
OQjmmento  all  langvagca;  and, the  -pmiaamax  oi 
•^y  particular  iRogoaiife  teadiea  the  pnnoiplea  pe^* 
c3Biiartotbat  language,  acscordinginihe  wtobhshad 
iU9«ge  <aBit  eastom  of  k.  -GbEaamar  troata  oi 
«eoteu«eft,  and  of  the  sererai  parts  of  which?  tho]^ 
are- oampoiMided*  SeutSBoeB  leoanst  of  wionby 
wOrda  ^f'eiie  or  moreayUaUes  ;  syilablca  of  one  vr 
more  ieHers;  ae  that,  m  ^t,  leUera,  syll^bleai 
words  and^eateiicea  make  up  the  whole  aab^ect  «f 
grammar.  By  meaas  of  inartkalate  sounds  heasts 
eaa  express  ceitain  feeimgs,  hatsaaot  is  (hstingaish-* 
ed  from  4he  Imile  oreation  by  the  power  of  modi* 
fyiog  a  much  greater  variety  of.  sounds,  add  of 
fixing  to  each  modilkation  «  particular  meaning* 
The  sounds  ^ua  modified  are  >  called  words,  «nd 
SjS  words  liaf  e  no  natural  relafeioB  to  the  ideas  and 
perceptions  of'  which  they  are  significant,  the  use 
of  them  must  either  have  heea  the  result  of  bnmaa 
gagaoity,  or  have  been  suggested  to  the  first  man 
by  the  Author  of  nature.  €rnwsmanansAremocli 
divided  oa  this  sufegect,  hut  itdoes  not  o6me  within 
our  plan  to  enter  into  the  argument.  A  sentence 
is  defined  to  he  aa  assemblage  of  werdft  forming  a 
complete  sense,  the.  principal  pavls  of  which  ara 
the  subject,  the  attribute  and  the*  cdbject.  The 
suited  is  ^e  thing  spokai  of  it ;  the  attr^te  is 
the  thing  or  action  affirmed,  or, denied,  and. the 
o/b^tisthe  thing  affected  by  such  action.    Thus 


if  I  aqrChailta  lovciSauM ;  Clvl»#  dM  Mly^ 
■poken  of;  lovuttie  aitribate  or  the  aclm  iffiiwtiJ, 

and  Emma  the  object,  or  person  •fieolod  hf  tM 

aotioo.    lBeT«ry  oeiitencotlMmanglb^aiiMBMi 

of  which  we  affirm  oomelfaiag :  thna  "  GoU  j« 

heavy,'*  here  GoU  is  the  ohjedi  iiteMM  esiil* 

tfnoe,  and  the  word  Aeaxy  ki  the  otode  ofejriHttie» 

From  the  Tariooa  modes  need  hj  dUferani  MliMM 

fa  axpreia  the  property  affinal  Hf  any  ol^ac^ 

great  diepulea  have  arisea  net  only  o»thedMMUt 

■ortaofwordkneceBBary  to  cemttiliilaa  laagnifr, 

hot  on  the  sorts  of  words  aetuatty  aaistlBg  ia« 

firea   language.     The    Isaraed    aathor   q#  lh« 

Sum  lAyWJsmaiBtams  that  two  sorts  of  weidsoidy 

are  necemary,  tiz.  the  noun  sad  the  reih;  oflieili 

lay  down  eightor  even  ten  pai4s  ofspeeoh*    Hm 

theory  on  grammar,  advaneed  hy  Mr.  Tooke,  mthtt 

work  referred  to,  has  been  generaUy  approfed  h/ 

the  ablest  grammarians ;  it  has,  however,  been;  very 

rnddy  attacked  in  the  article  Gbam mab^  m  Dr.  Beee'd 

New  Cyclopedia,  to  whidi  the  reader  is  rsfened. 

Grammb,  in  Freaeh  weights,  answer  t»  rathsi^ 
more  than  15  grains,  sad  Ae  kilogrsmme  is  opui 
lo  a  thousand  grammes  or  39|  troy -ottnces^ 

Obanadier,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  sword,  a  fiire* 
lock,  a  bayonet,  and  a  pouoh  fall  of  hand*gieaB« 
does.  Qraoadiers  are  distinguished  by  higb  oapi  % 
and  they  take  the  lead  in  attacks. 

Granado,  or  oRANADfi,  IB  the  art  of  wir,  a  hfsMo# 
haU  or  sbell,  of  iron,  or  other  metal,  of  about  tW0 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  wfaidi  being  filled 
with  fine  powder,  is  set  on  fire  hy  mesas  of  a  smi& 
fuse  driven  into  the  toe-hole.  Granadocs  ari 
thrown  l^lbeipranadters  inte  those  pteoes  whertf 


t\i«  HMO  Mand4bick ;  partteularly  the  trenches  imd 
other  lodgments  made  by  the  enemy ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  composition  within  the  fuse  reaches  the 
Ik^wder  In  the  granado,   the  whole  bursts,   and 
wonndS  those  by  whom  it  is  surrounded.     Thes* 
iasiraments  were  invented  about  the  year  1594. 
Ti»  name  is  derif  ed  from  the  grains  of  the  powder 
with  whidi  they  are  filled ;  or  from  a  fanciful  com- 
parison with  the  pomegranate. 
;.  Gbakd-Jurt.    See  J  dry. 
,  QMxm,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of  stones, 
composed  of  separate  and  very  large  concretions 
rodefy  compacted  together,  of  great  hardness,  giving 
^  wi^  steel,  not  fermenting  with  acids,  and 
slowly  and  imperfectly  calcinaUe  in  a  great  fire« 
ITo  this  genus  belong  the  common  fnoor^sione,  used 
ibr  steps  to  buildings  in  London ;  the  hard  red  gra* 
jo^le  of  Egypt  and  Arabia ;  and  the  pale  whitish 
granite  with  which  the  streets  of  the  beibre-menw 
tiooed?  cit^  are-pared.    Granite  is  also  the  name  of 
a  ganns  <^  stones  of  the  order  of  petrte,  of  which 
tbexMSMtitiieiit  parts  aie  felt-spar,  mica^  imd  quartz ; 
tKnd  which  vre  fovaoA  in  Fintand,  Lapland,  and 
■  Sweden.  .,..•• 

"  GsA^iOUiaONy  .the  process  by  wMoh  a  metal  is 
«!|Bdoced  into  grains,  this  is^  effected  by  melting 
#ie  metal,>aq$l  then  poining  it  in  a  very  thin  stream 
into  cold  water.  As  soon  as  the  metsl  comes  in 
«e^iacl  sritb  water  it  dividfes-iiito  dr^,  which  have 
•  taUkddacy  to  a  spherioal  shape,  and  are  more  or 
lesjB  pe|feot,^,«)cosding^  the  thii^neBS  of  the  stream, 
thebeightfrofia  which  it  fells,  smd  the  temperature 
tf  tiie  metal.  ISome  of  the  more  fusible  metals  may 
bis  reduced  to  much  finer  grains,  by  pouring  it,  in 


its  nieltiiig  «UCe,  Into  a  wooden  hex,  mbbH  oVef 
with  ehalk,  a»d  ihaldng  it  viirfentfy  before  it  hai 
foe  to  become  solid. 

Grass,  in  botany :  Ae  tribe  of  gitasses  is  one  of 
the  families  into  ^hicb  all  vegetables  are  distnbifted 
by  Linnsftus.  They  are  defined  to  be  plants  wbiclf 
have  simple  lesTes,  a  jointed  stem,  a  hnsky  eklyx 
named  a  glume,  and  a  single  seed.  This  descrip- 
tion includes  corn  as  well  as  the  grasses'. 

Grahtude,  a  pleasant  afl^ection  exdted  hy  a 
lively  sense  of  beneiits  received  orihtended,  or  evea 
by  a  derire  of  being  beneficial.  It  is  the  powerful 
te-actlon  of  a  well  disposed  mind,  upon  whoit  be- 
ne^lence  has  conferred  some  important  good* 
When  the  afltction  operates  according  to  the  na« 
toml  course  of  ittfl^ience;  it  will  be  correspondent  to 
the  importance  of  th^  good  obtained,  the  distanei^ 
in  lAation  between  the  redpfent  and  his  benefactor,- 
the  smatlness  of  his  efehnis,  perhaps  the  Obnsdoas^ 
Bess  of  deaemngvety  Opposite  treatment.  Tbesd 
<£rctitt8tam;ermiite  tor  Warm  fbe'heart'into  la^^ttties; 
The  gratefhl  mind  is  impatient  of  a  silent  and  pas- 
aire  reception  of  the  blesiiitlg.  It  cannot  tie  re- 
btrained  from  acknowledging  its  obligations;  eitili^ 
by  e!«pre^i6n  or  acts.  It  cbtisiders  e>ery  return 
In  its  power  tfs  an'  act  of  thc^  sttietest  josfibc^ ;  noi^il 
it  deterred  by  dfffictflties  or  dang^rsfirdm  makhsg 
theattemfit. 

GiuvrrAtroK^  the  tend^cy  of  bodiea  toward  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  the  phenomena  of  wbloh  hM 
been  atted^d-to  be  OrpAaiVftd  by  the  atftloti  of  a 
very  subtller  etberial  flilid':  a  liketonr  Ito  ^bich  i^i 
Isaac  Newton,  hi  the  latter  part  i^ih  life,  ftfdii«id; 


QBAfntf  KT^H  P'  heayinen:  Uial  igy  the  {^cl 
of  gravitatiop. 

G&Avrr7»  specific^  the  wdlght  specifically  belong* 
iiig  to  every  diffen^t  substance :  thus  if  the  wetgbl 
of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  a  given  tem* 
Dfsrature,  be  made  the  standard,  the  comparative 
we^ht  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold  is  the  specific  graviif 
of  that  meta(.  We  find  in  most  books,  treating  on 
this  subject,  tables  shewing  the  specific  gravities  of 
differei^  bodies,  compared  wit|i  water,  which  is 
^nsidered  ^  1 ;  as  a  specimen  the  following  short 
t(»ble  is  given 

TABLE  of  SpEcinc  Gft^vmai  of  Bodies. 

Water  ...  1.00  Iron  (casQ  -  -  740 
Antimony  -  -  4.06  — —  (bar)  -  -  7.78 
Arsenic^  ...  3.59  Lead  •  .  .  .  11.35 
Bismutli  -  •  •  903  MercUry  •  -  -  13.5tf 
^nss  ....  8.40  Flalina  ...  19.50 
Copper  -  .  -  T.78  Silver  *  -  -  .  io.74 
Gold  (pure)  -  '^  19  $5  ShtHing  *  •  .  10.58 
Guinea  ...  -tTS2  Tin  -  -  .  .  7.30 
Portland  stone    -    9.49    Alcohol    .    «-    .    0S$ 

.Nqw  it  is^loiown  that  a  cubioal  &otof  wator 
weighs  exactly  1000  ouBces,  which  is  the  cai« 
with  puce  water  ail  omihe  world.  Knowing  this, 
we  can,  with  the  help  of  a  lBble<8Uch  as  the  fi»r^« 
ing,<findthe  weight  of  any  body  whatever,  thus  a 
eubical  foot  of  copper  will  we^h  7.78  x  1000  of 
fim  ounces:  of  gold  19^5  X  1000  »  19.950 
eanicesy  and  s<»of  t^  rest. 

.  ISttppoiie  it  be  reqmred  to  find  the  weight  of  « 
block  of  JPortkmd  stone  that  is  five  feet  Umg,  three 
£Mt  wide,  and  two  feet  thick:  find  the  aolkl  con-* 
tmts  by  -ii»«Hipl|t^ig  th^tiwet  d^oieiiBions  into  one 
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aooiher,  as  5  y  5  X  3  SO:  here  tfie  t(&fne 
measures  30  cubical  feet  but  one  cubical  foot  h/* 
the  table  weighs  8490  ounces,  therefore  this  block 
will  vreigh  2490  X  30  ='74700,  equal  tosotntt- 
thin^  more  than  tvro  tons.  See  Htdrostaucs. 
'  Greek- en uRCH^also  cailed  the  Eastern  church, 
with  reference  to  that  of  Rome),  a  Christian  esta- 
btisbment,  existing'  in  Qreece,  several  other  parts  of 
the  Turkish  domimons,  and  in  Russia.  This  s^^stem 
ilgrees  with  the  Roman  in  encoura^g  monachism ; 
in  prayings  to  saints,  who^e  pictures  are  preservetf 
in  its  churches,  as  mediators ;  in  the  obsenration  of 
fasts ;  and  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It 
disagrees  with  the  Roman,  in  denying  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope ;  in  admitting,  nnder  certain  re* 
strictions,  the  marriage  of  its  priests  ;  in  the  use  of 
leavened  bread  at  mass ;  in  granting  the  cup  to  the 
laity,  as  well  women  and  children  as  men ;  in  omit^ 
ting  all  procession,  prostration,  and  adoration  of  the 
sacrament,  when  carried  to  the  sick,  and  all  feasts  bk 
honour  thei«of ;  in  condemning  the  worship  of 
images ;  in  non-admission  of  the  doetrine  of  pur* 
gatory :  and  in  disbdief  that  the  Holy-Ghost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Son.  « 
The  head  of  the  Greek-church  is  the  pairiardi 
of  Constantinople,  whose  income  is  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  goilders.  The  other 
patriarchs  are .  those  of  Jerusalem,  Antiodi,  and 
Alexandria.  AU  the  principal  dignitdiies  are  chosen 
from  among  the  monks :  the  se^nlaj*  clergy  are  sub- 
ject to  but  few  rules,  and  can  never  attain  greater 
tank  than  that  of  higb-piriest. 
.  Green,  one  of  the  original  prismatic  cokwrs,  ex% 
Ubited  by  the  refraction  of  the  raya  of  li|^t.    The 


grvett  colour  of  plants  has  been  shown  to  depend 
upon  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  leaves  of  plants  have  the  power  of 
decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  also ; 
fhev  enut  the  oxygen,  while  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen enter  into  the  composition  of  the  inflamma« 
ble  parts  of  the  plant. 

Green- CLOTH,  in  British  polity,  a  board  or  court 
of  justice  held  in  the  counting-house  of  the  king's 
^lousehold,  and  composed  of  the  lord-steward  and 
inferior  officers,  who  sit  daily.  To  this  court  is 
csommitted  the  charge  and  supervision  of  the  royal 
house- hold  in  matters  of  justice  and  government, 
with  power  to  correct  all  offenders,  and  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  verge.  Without  a  wanrant  first  ob- 
iained  from  this  court,  no  servant  of  the  house- 
hold can  be  arrested  for  debt. — It  takes  its  nams 
from  a  greeu-cloth  spread  over  the  board  at  which 
it  is  held. 

Geeoorian  .year,  in  chronology,  a  correction  of 
Ihe  Julian  year.  In  the  latter,  every  secular  or 
hundredth. year  is  bissextile :  in  the  former  every 
ohie  in  four. '  Tl^is  reformation,  which  was  made  hj 
jpope  Gregory  XIII.  A.  D.  1582,  is  also  called  the 
New-style. 

''.  Gre-uound,  a  species  of  dog  used  in  pursuing 
the  hare.    The  lightest  coloured  are  said  to  be  al- 
ways the  best. 
^    Grenadier,  see  Granadier. 

Grotto,  a  large  deep  cavern  in  a  naountain  or 
^k.  Among  the  natural  grottos  of  this  country, 
are  Okey-hole,  Elden-hound,  Peake's  hole,  and 
Pool'^  hole.  Okey  -  hole,  on  the  south  side  of  Men- 
ilip  hills,  is  in  the  fall  of  those  hills,  which  is  beset 
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iitoit  wifb  rocks,  and  Iim  near  it  a  pr^^'itate  ^i^^ 
aoent  of  near  twelve  fathoms  deep,  at  tbe  bottom  of 
f^ich  tbere  oontinnaHy  ia^aes  iVom  ihe  foclis  i 
eonmderable  current  o^  water.  This  caTerti'  1$ 
about  200  yards  in  leng^,  and  at  ibe  ftrthest  part 
of  it  there  is  a  good  stream  of  water,  Ijurge  enoo^li 
to  drive  a  mill.  At  dertain  seasons  there  are  In 'ft 
multitudes'  of  irogfs  an^  bats.  lE^disn-hote'  is  .» 
hugs  profound  perpendicular  chann,  three  mileja 
Crom  B^xtoo,  rankied  among  the  natural  w<Jnders'6i^ 
the  Peak.  Its  depth  js  unknown.'  Pealc's  boI^| 
and  Poof's  hole,  are  two  remarkable  horizdntal  ca-» 
Titles  under  mountains,  the  one  near  Castteton,'tt(^ 
other  jiKt  by  Buxton.'  They 'seera  to  h^ve  ba4 
their  origin  from  the  springsj  which  hate  their  cur* 
^nt  .through  them'.  The  Grotto  del  Cini  iiT  a  UttMf 
cavern  four  leagues  from  Naples,  the  air  contained 
in  it  is  chiefly  carbonic -acid -gas,  which,  ^J|^  ,^^ 
weight,  is  found  near  the  l^ottom  of  the  (cayerii^  so 
ftat  a  man  may  pass  through  it  With  safety,  bttt  to 
a  dog,  cat,  «c.  it  will  be  fatal.  ,,..'/ 

'  GuYLLus,  the  locust,  grasshoppef  and'cri^ket,  in 
Natural  history,  a  genus  of  insects  belon^ng  teth^ 
order  hemiptera.  There  are  siity-one  ^ecies^  of 
trhich.the  most  nun^orqiis  is  the  gryHiis  migria- 
^rius,  or  common  locust,  which  of  all  insects  is 
riiost  capaSie  of  injuring  mankind.  Lemons  of  thc^e 
&imals  are  from  time  to  time  observed  "M  raribus 
parts  of  the  wor1<L  where  the  havoc  they  commtt 
is  almost  incredible:  whole  provinces  have  been 
desolated  by  them  in  thesp^ce  of^afew  days,  an  J 
thjl^iir  is  dartenei-b^  ttfeir  num1)ers  ;  when.the;|r 
^e  dead^  they  are  sdll' terrible  from  the  putrefaction 
ansing'^n^  their  vast  'numbfers;    This Vas  mi 
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^ffle^jkhf  yev852,  wjbeii  immense  ewarms  took 
tbei|:^^^t  from  the  eastern  regions  into  the  west ; 
4bey  destn^ed  in  their  pouirsie  M)  vegetables,  and 
tjie  Gfirn^M  the  rate  of  140  acr^  per  day ;  tl^eir 
jLiil^  |iii^c)ies  or  diatancesof  jSight  were  computed 
at.20  i^ik^  andth^  were  regulated  by  leaders  or 
I^ingv',  ^iw  Bew  ^cst  and  settled  on  the  spot  which 
^aa  yis^  ai.  the  same  hour  the  next  day  t^  the 
whole  I^Qnjj.^l^eae  marc  wereidways  ui^isr* 
taken  at  jsunrrise.  The  locusts  were  at  kngt^ 
drlren,  J)^^  the  force  oC  the  wv^  into  the  German 
QoeaQ|  jSm,  being  thrown  Wk  by  the  tide  and  le(^ 
5l|ik|tl^  ivAOiref ,  fftused  a  dreadful  pestilence  by  ih^ 
lEt^ci^  which  they  made  by  their  dead  bodies.  ..  , 
,  ^jpiuAjiQsJn.  military  economy,  and  in  a  particular 
TOfe^ibe  ^oppa  that  «re  designed  to  guard  the 
(nW/^.J^erfon  and  palace;  and  which  consist  both 
^hopsej^dJfooL 

^^QOAEDB^  Xtomet^  rf  the^  a  band  of  body-guards 
wistituted t^  Hjenjry  VIIL  in  tlie  year  1545.  Theic 
stress  is  simiiar  to  that  of  the  time  of  their  founder* 
Qo^Jiundiedare  by  isolation  on  dutj^  and  th^e  are 
t(^enjfcy  mo|»,  out  of  whfl^  the  place  of  any  of  th^ 
||un4)i!ed  .who  die  is  sappfied. .  , 

^^^VABJi'bpa^  a  boat  appointed.to  row  the  rpundf 
among:  the  ships  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
j^l^rbotti;  or  met^  to  observe  that  their  officers  keep 
I,  good  Iqpking  out,  calling  to  the  guard- boat  as  she 
p«lises»  and  not  suffering  her  crew  to  come  on  board* 
If  ithottt  having  previously  communicated  the  watch 
frord  of  the  night . 

'.^  ,QoA83i-ihip^  a  vessel  of  war  appointed  to  super- 
^tend  the  marine  affairs  of  a  hfuitour  or  river,  to 
Ifff^  t]|^l4  the  s)iips^t  iBk  9omjKi^9n  have  their  firo- 


^i<?n  who  iaire  Hfi'pr^s^  « titpft  of^v^iPP^     v  -  :    -? 

1cii%*s  life-guartT,  aWd  whitek  is  1te**#  ttrvosi^tt 
■^a  titibpof  boTse.  tt is  broadneart  ikesteffyim^ 
^oi<i4d  and  divided  at  tbe  opiposite  jextitemtjr^        ^ 

Guild,  a  company,  fraternity,  or  corporatiai^  rf 
^i^h  ev^y  meidb^r  w^its  to  pay  smiietliBiptirfrard 
%bc  condition  cbarg^r  .    -  .-^ 

OuiLLOTiNE,  to 'installment  of  puMic  exwntiaii/ 
adopted  in  France  tiuririg  tbe  pifriod  of  iIm  'BftTohi*4 
tion,'  as  affording  tbe  least  barbarous  mean6  o£pii^ 
ting  criminals  to  d^tb.    This  name,  as'irasfe^ 
ported  at  tbe  time  of  its  introduction  there,  was  4e- 
fiVed  from  that  of  the  idan  trho  forougiit  it  ftuvBivb 
Under  tbe  denomination  of  tbe  fModen^  it  n^as  und 
in  Scotland,  before  the  union,  when  per^osi^df 
rank  were  to  be  beheaded,    it  faa«i  also  been* em- 
ployed, in  at  least  one  juril&dictioQ  of  England.    M 
tbe  first  erection  of  the  woollen  manutitetories  in 
the  neigbbomiiood  of  Halifax,-  tbeHcloths  wer^lre- 
qnently  stolen  off  the  tenttnrs  in  the  night.    I»  ooo)*' 
sequence  a  law  was  made,  by  which  the  magniP 
ti-ates  of  that  town  wens  empowered  to  pass  b&h* 
ifence  on,  and  execute  all  offender, -if  they  wei^ 
taken  in  tbe  fact,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  stolen  cbvtb 
was  found  upon  them;  provided  also  the  crimt 
was  committed,  and  tbe  criminal  was  appi^ehended, 
-Within  the  folrest  ofHardwio.    Those  found  guil- 
ty, Were  executed  in  tbe  following  manner:  an 
^Tax^  was  drawn  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of -a  wooden 
engine,  and  fastened  by  a  pin,  which  being  pulled 
iSnt,  fite  axs  fell  down  in  an  iastaBt,-  anddidits  work 
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fftibiqrbftdtliolenaBox,lione,or  any^oflier  beut, 
it  WW  fed  with  them  to  the  fcaffoM,  and  tbere  fiust. 
ened  by  a  cord  to  the  pin  that  held  up  the  axe;  and 
when  the  signal  was  given  by  the  jurors,  who  were 
the-  first  burghers  within  the.  several  towns  of 
tiie  forest,  the  beast  was  driven  away,  and  the  pin 
plucked  out^  upon  which  the  axe  fdl  and  did  its 
office. 

Odittar,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  stringed 
kind,  with  double  rows  of  strings,  of  which  those 
that  are-  brass  are  in  the. middle,  except  it  be 
lor  the  burden,  are  an  octave  lower  t^au  the 
Ibutth. 

Gules,  in  heraldry,  the  red  colour. 

Golf,  or  Gulph,  ingec^fraphy,  a  broad  capa- 
cknis  bay,  which,  when  very  extensive,  takes  the 
name  of  a  sea ;  as  the  gulph  of  Venice,  also  called 
the  Adriatic  sea. 

Gum,  a  concrete  Tegetahle  juice,  of  no  particu- 
lar smell  or  taste,  becoming  vicious  or  tenacious 
when  dissolved  or  moisten^  with  water ;  totally 
dissoluble  into  a  liquid  by  water ;  not  dissolving  in 
rnous  spirits  or  oils ;  burning  to  a  black  coal,  wiih^ 
out  melting  or  catching  0ame;  and  suffering  no 
'^iisMpation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water*  The  pure 
gams  are  such  as  gum-arabic,  tragacanth,  senega, 
and  the  gum  of  cherry  and  plum  -trees. 

QjJM'arabie  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  acacia. 

GuM-reftn,  see  Renn, 

Gun,  in  the  military  art,  an  instrument  by  mes^s 

of  which  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  forcibly  drives 

a  ball  or  solid  body  to  a  considerable  distance.  Gun 

Is  an  almost  general  name  for  fire-arms,  including 

-aUkinds  exeeptthe  pbtoland  mortar.    Thegwi 
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is  tfiipposed  to  have  been  used  in  Asia  Ht  a  very 
early  date ;  but  it  was  not  invented  in  Europe  be- 
fore the  fourteenth  century.  Roger  Bacob,  about 
the  year  1280,  suggested  the  possibility  of  applying 
the  preparation  since  called  gunpowder  to  the  pur- 
poses of  war ;  but  ihe  idea  of  blowing  a  body  to  a  dis- 
tance by  its  power  was  produced  by  its  acciden<» 
.tally  doing  so,  in  the  laboratory  of  Bartholomew 
Schwartz,  a  German  monk.  Guns  were  originally 
made  of  iron  bars,  soldered  together,  and  strength- 
ened with  iron  hoops  ;  an  example  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Gunnery,  the  art  of  charging,  directing  and  ex- 
ploding fire-arms  to  the  best  advantage.  It  depends 
upon  mathematical  knowledge. 

Gunpowder,  a  composition  of  saltpetre  or  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  together,  and  usually 
granulated.  It  is  on  this  powder  that  every  thing 
in  the  modem  art  of  war  depends.  A  white  gua- 
pow*der  has  been  talked  of,  the  powder  of  which 
is  described  as  equal  to  that  of  the  black,  while  its 
explosion  makes  no  noise ;  but  no  powder  answer- 
ing this  description  has  ever,  been  seen  J  It  is  sup- 
posed that  its  whiteness  is  produced  by  the  mixture 
'  of  touchwood  or  camphor,  instead  of  coal. 

Gymnosophists,  a  sect  of  philosophers  of  India, 
of  which  the  greater  part  were  highly  respectable 
men;  but  who  were  thus  termed  (naked  philoso- 
phers) because  the  heat  of  the  climate  obliged  them 
to  wear  as  little  clothing  as  possible.  Their  philo- 
sophy bad  a  general  resemblance  to  that  which  has 
always  been  received  in  India  throughout.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  antients  called  him 
nuked  who  was  without  his  upper  garment,  or  that 
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loose  robe  or  clokeoverthe  tunic,  which  the  Greeks 
denominated  imation  :  thus,  David  iis  said  to  hare 
danced  naked  before  the  ark,  merely  because  he 
'threw  aside  his  cloke. 

CrVMNOTus,  a  gcuus  of  fishcs,  including  nine  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  G'ymnot^s 
electricus,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  artide 
Electricity.  This  fish  is  found  in  the  hot  climates 
of  Africa  and  America,  particularly  in  the  rivers  of 
Sminam  and  Senegal.  .  It  has  the  power  of  givirig^ 
un  electrical  'shock  to  any  person,  or  to  any  numb^ 
of  persons  who  join  hands  together.  See  Pi.  N^t. 
Hist,  fig,  21. 

Gypsies,  or  Egyptians,  an  uncivilized  nation  of 
"people,  who  are  dispersed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Atiica.    They  made  their  first  appearance  in  Ger- 
many, about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
.|ary.     It  appears  tbat'they  are  as  much  foreiofhers 
in  Egypt  as  in  any  other  part  of  tlie  world.    Their 
*  origin  is  wholly  obscure.    Some  suppose  them  re- 
fugees from  Hindostan.     In  countries  where  they 
rare  greatly  discpunt^uanced,  .they  are  extremely 
jndolent,  and  consequently  compelled  to  subsist  dis- 
honestly,   in  proportion  as  they  are  encouraged 
they  are  industrious.    This  is  the  case  in  Turkey, 
A  liberal  policy  would  probably  destroy  their  cor- 
porate existence  in  all  nations.     At  present,  they 
are  chiefly  known  in  Europe  as  petty  thieves,  and 
pretenders  to  skill  in  that  universal  superstition, 
the  prediction  of  things  to  come. 

Gyrinus,  the  water-flea,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the 
order  coleoptera :  they  are  found  on  the  surface  of 
waters,  on  which  they  run  with  incredible  velocity  ; 
when  attempted  to  be  taken,  they  plunge  to  the 
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bottom^  drawing  after  them  a  bobble  very 
to  a  globule  of  quick-silver.  The  Oyriana  natator 
ia  the  only  Earopsuin  species :  this  has  a  surfaca 
■o  bright  as  to  shine  like  a  mirror  in  the  aun.  The 
larva  is  of  a  very  singular , aspect,  having  a  length* 
ened  body  furnished  with  many  lateral  appendages 
down  the  body.  It  is  a  highly  curious  object  for 
the  microscope.  When  its  change  arrives  it  forms 
fiir  itself  a  small  oval  cell  or  case  on  a  leaf  of  some 
water  planty  and  after  castingf  its  skin  it  becomes 
achr^ialis;  these  animals,  like  other  beetles,  fly 
only  by  nig^t. 

Gtpsum,  SeePLASTEft^Partf. 
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H,  the  dghth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  said  by 
some  grammarians  to  be  only  a  hard  bmthing* 
H,  used  as  a  numeral,  denotes  300,  and  widi  a  dash* 
over  it  tt,  300,000. 

Habakkuk,  one  the  twelve  lesser  prophets,  whose 
prophedes  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament He  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied  before 
Zedekiah  or  about  the  time  of  Manasseh*  His  style 
is  grand  and  beautiful. 

HabeasoCOrpus,  in  law,  a  writ  which  is  the  glory 
of  British  jurisprudence,  as  the  bulwark  of  persontd 
freedom.  In  cases  of  private  oppression*,  wher^ 
one  individual  unlawfully  confines  another,  this 
writ  directed  to  such  detainer,  commands  him  t» 
produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  date  and 
cause  of  his  captioil  and  detention,  to  do,  submit  ta» 
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ttid  r^eeire)  Trbatsoever  the  judge  or  court,  aw«ni*  < 
ngp  fuch.writ,  shall  consider  io  that  behalf. 
..  ThisisV  high  prerogative- writ,  and  therefore  bj 
the  Common-law  issuing  out  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
boKoh,  not  only  in  term-time,  but  also  during  the 
vftcation*  by  a  fiat  from  the  chief-justice,  or  any 
other  of  the  judges,  and  running  into  all  parts  of 
the  king's  dominions ;  for  the  king  is  at  all  times 
entitled  to  have  an  account  why  the  liberty  of  any 
of  his  subjects  is  restrained,  wherever  that  restraint 
may  be  inflicted. 

.  By  the  action  of  this  writ,  of  which  are  several 
kinds  adapted  to  diflerent  occasions,  relief  from  all 
unjust  imprisonment  maybe  obtained, causes  re- 
moved from  000  court  to  another,  for  the  promo* 
tion  of  justice,  and  prosecutors  coQapelled  to  bring 
the  prosecuted  to  open  trial,  instead  of  prolonging 
his  imprisonment. 

^In  cas^  of  Sedition,  however,  this  prerogative  of 
tiie  cr6wn  may  operate  to  the  destruction  of  the 
constitution.  The  administratoi^  of  government 
may  know,  or  (which  is  the  same)  think  they  kno^, 
Aikt  a  mari,  who  has  yet  commitf^  no  punishable 
offence,  is  actually  hiboann^  to  subvert  the  fhbrie 
of  the  stat#. '  In  such  a  case,  there  ofe  but  two 
modes-  of  proceeding  at  their  choice :  tliey  rausi 
either  pretend  ignorance  of  hi^  ihacHiltttion;  plot 
against  his*pl6t,^nd  wait  tilf  lfi(f'  misohie^'tie  done  ; 
or,  using  their  pow^,'  while^^wy^posses^  it,  arrest 
thfe  course  of  his  treason,  and  obtiira  sAjurity,-  by 
eonfiniiig  him  as  long  as*  it  nu^  be'  necessary  so; 
ta  do.  .  That  they  who  faasoe  the  means  of  prevettt<< 
hig  it,.' should  suffer  an*  tnsarrecdon  to  hiredk  Out|: 
or  Ml  act  of  treaioa  .tooWcitaniitlidt .  vWhanttj; 
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be  said  to.  be  consistent  with  their  dol^ :  it  willb« 
determined,  therefore,  that  they  ought  to  secure  a 
dangerous  individual.  When  secured,  iiowevery 
this  individual  has  the  privilege  of  compelling  then]^ 
either  to  prove  his  guilt,  or  to  submit  to  his  release  ^ 
and  thus  sets  their  precautions  at  defiance/ . 

It  is  to  remedy  this  important  inconvenience,  tbat 
the  guardians  of  th'e  liberty  of  Ihe  realm  occasiom-. 
ally  consent  to  a  temporary  susper^sipn  <ffthe  ^heotr 
corpus  ;  the  efiect  of  which  is,  that,  so  long  as  it  js 
permitted  to  last,  a  supposed  offender  may  he  con-, 
fined  without  being  brought  to  trial. 

This  is  one  feature  of  that  peculiar  character  of 
(he  British  constitution  by  which  it  is  rendered  ca- 
pable of  meeting  all  exigencies :  a  character  which 
forms  one  of  Its  principal  merits.  Unlimited  power 
being  lodged  in  (he  united  will  of  the  three  estates^ 
the  government  is  capable  of  every  possible  yaria* 
lion,  without  any  change  in  the  establishment,  la 
peaceable  times  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty 
may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people^  1)ut  in  trou- 
blesome ones  the  executive  power  should  have  every 
tM>ssible  strength ;  and«  in  conformity  with  thesQ 
experim^tal  truths,  the  British  parliament  may,  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  by  temporary  suspension  of 
Bvtty  opi^osing  statute,  confide  even  absolute  con- 
trpjlm  the  hands  of  the  administration,  without  per- 
manently jg^ving  up  one  iota  of  frq^dom. , 

If,  oh  su(^h  an  occasion,  the  high  authority  in. 
question  were  to  ilepeal  any  statute  by  which  li- 
ber^ is  preserred^  or  enact  any  new  one  by  which 
it^  Blight  be  destroyed  or  endangerecl,  the  case, 
though  not  hopeless,  would  be  infinitely  mnr«- 
i^^j^ggng  i  npjt  h^ki^jfmamc  tjbie  same  authofi^^ 


tfiat  peifarmed  tbese  acts,  unle^^  it  gav^  away  its 
own  esdstettce,  would  always  b6  competent  to  re- 
idnd  them;  bat  alarming^  because,  though  the 
concurrence  of  the  three  estates  was  necessary  to 
the  doing  such  1act,  the  dissent  of  any  one  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  being  undone.  In  the  case 
of  ^tpeniton^  the  matter  is  widely  different  \  for 
here  the  stretch  of  power  dies  away  of  itself,  and 
can  be  l^ept  in  existence  only  by  repeated  renewal : 
the  laws,  like  an  elastic  body^  are  bent  only  while 
the  temporary  pressure  operates ;  >nd  recover  their 
Upright  position  as  soon  as  that  loses  its  force. 

'  Habendum,  in  a  deed,  that  forma)  part  of  it  which 
is  to  determine  what  estate  or  interest  is  granted 
by  it,  the  ceriaipty  thereof  for  what  time,  and  to 
whatU86.  \        ,    ^  .    .  [ 

Hackney- tOACH£s,  coaches  which,  in  London 
and  Dublin,  are  exposed  in  .the  streets  to  occasional 
hire,  arid  which  answer  to  the  Jiacrei  of  Pans. 
Hiejr  are  so  named  from  theirrst  coaches  and  horses 
of  the  kind,  which  carried  persons  between,  London 
and  the  adjacent  Tillage  of  Hackney.  Tbey  first 
began  to  ply  in  the  streets,,or  raftlier  to  wait  at  innsi 
ial6l!5;  arid  weire  then  only  twenty  in  number. 
In  1^7,  their  numt»er  was  restrained  to  iifty  ;  in 
16513,  totwohotidred  {  in  1654,  td'thiree  hundred  ^ 
id  1661,  to  four  hundred  ;  in  1694,'  to  seven  hun- 
dred ;  in  the  ninth  of  Ann,  todght  handled  j  lit' 
the  eighth  of  his  present  Majesty ,  to  one  thousand, 
and  they  are  now  eleren  hundred.  * 

HAGOAt,l!hife  tenth  Of  the  minor  prophets,  wtfd 
prophesied  about  5!^  years  before  Chrisft;  The 
MkMurton  of  his  prophecy  Was  ^he  iftop  which  wai 
p«l  Vo^tiie  btnldiiig  of  tfaelto|li^  dniinir  mariy 
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people  bad  api^ed  ^emselirey  tQ  the  Imiidiog  ^ 
their  own  hou«c8»  aod  neglected  the  kouae  ef  God» 
iill  excited  tp  the  buaiiiefB  by  the  .ean^eat  expostu- 
lations of  the  prophets,  when  they  aocompUshed  it 
in  a  few  years. 

.  Hail,  in  meteorology,  a  metepr  consisting  of  va^. 
|>our  more  intensely  ftozen  than  wjien  it  appears  i^ 
the  form  of  snow.  Beccariaauppoaesittobeformed 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  tha 
cold  is  extreme,  and  where  the  electric  matter  ia 
▼ery  copious.  In  these  circumstances,  a  great 
number  of  particles  of  waler  are  brought  near  to* 
gether,  where  they  are  frozen,  and  in  Uieir  descent 
collect  other  particles,  so  that  the  density  »of  the 
substance  of  the  hail-stone  grows  less  and  less  from 
the  centre ;  this  being  farmed  first  in  the  higher 
regions,  and  the  sur&ce  being  collected  in  the 
lower.  Agreeably  to  this«  it  is  .obserTed  that,  on 
mountams,  hail-stones,  as  wdl  as  drops  of  rain, 
are  Tery  small,  there  being  butjittl^spac^  througii^ 
which  they  can  fall  and  increase  their  bulk.  Drpps 
of  rain  and  of  hail  also  agree  in  this,  that  the  morff 
Intense  the  dectricity,  that  forms  them,  ,tbe  laiger 
ihey  are.  Motion  is  knowA  to  promote  ireezii^ 
and  so  the  rapid  motion  of  the  electiical^clottdfi 
may  produce  that  effect.  A  more  int^mte  electr^ 
oity  alao,  he  thinks,  unites  the  particles  of  hail 
more  closely,  than  the  more  mpderatie  does  thq^e 
.of  snow*  In  a  si«ularinaiu)er,  we  s^  thunder 
clouds  more  dense  than  those  that«pier(sly  j^ring 
mn ;  and  the  drops  of  rain  are ,  larger  in  p ropprtion, 
thwigh  tbe  .height  firom  whiiib,t)iey  fall  is  not  so 
m»^  lagetteoill^  A^.cQr€M>iktl«.)i»ilf^ 
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»i4  Oi^Mler  ptvlMfl;  waiiite  iBteutf  IMina^ 
r^m  WM  in  the|high€ft  r^nt,  and  pwtietes  itm 
frosen  h%d  been  attraeM  to  it  ia  tlie  course  ofiis 
4«ce»t  i  in  particular  inst«HioM»  the  fatt  is  e:tiratkf 

Hair  :  the  bain  of  the  human  body  are  thisg 
^astie,-dry  filaments  ariaio^  iVoin  the  skin.  They 
••Dsist^f  thaboH>aitaated  under  the  skin,  wbiek 
is  a  BtrFOUft  Tesckslp^  ami  a  trunk,  which  perforates 
tb^  «kia  and  cuticle,  and  is  corered  with  a  peculiar 
vagina  or  sheath.  The  oobur  of  the  hair  depends 
CO  t^e  «iedulkry  juice. 

HA(Afia'Py  in  military  economy,  a  weapon  earned 
by  the.  9elj^a^t8.  of  foot  and  dragoons.  It  is  a  sort 
Qf  »pear  }  but  besides  the  sharp  point  which  is  ifi« 
Ime  with  the  shaft,  there  is  a  cross  flat  piece  of 
ateel,  sometimes  pointed  at  one  end  and  broadat  the 
other,  sometimes  forming  a  hook  at  one  of  its  ends,^ 
and  soaiietimes  terminating  in  a  knob  at  both,  ht 
its  orig^al  construction,  it  is  a  union  of  the  spear 
and  the  axe ;  and  iqtended^.  like  the  modern  pike^  to 
•nf wer  the  three  purposes  of  thrusting,  chopping; 
and  hooking. 

'  HA|iCroM-<^^,  inranfiquity,  a  title  given  to  seven 
dsLys  before,  and  as  many  after  the  winter  (M^tice^ 
bectaute  the  halcyon  or  Kin^^fisher,  At  that  calm 
leason,  buih  its  nestin  tpcks  close  to  theecai 
•  Half-moon,  in  fortification,  <en  .outworicfoona* 
|M>s<d  of  two  fooe»,  forming  a  salient  angile,  whlwe 
gorge  is  in  the  form  of;a  orescent,  er  hali^moon^ 
whence  the  name'.  .-  '    i     .-    '        .t 

Ball,  Wettmimterf  was  anoietttly  the  rssidenea 
<«f  th«.  Ei^ish  monarchs,  wiio  usuaHy.  hddtheiv 
firlkttieBtfl^ -mi  -aoiirts  o^ jvdNatuie^. ia^tllair 
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laM  was  barnt  during  die  rdgit  of  Htftfy  yilf.f 
but  wbat  remains  is  still  wsei'yed  for  thie  ecmrts  oJF 
kug's-bench,  obaneery,  eemmoii-pleas,  tM  ev^ 
chequer.  Adjoiniiig  afHurtmenti  are  allotted  to  flie 
use  of  the  Lords  ^  ptrtiaibeiil,  and  StSl^iheii's 
cbapel  to  that  of  the  Comiiioiii.  The  gveat  faaH^ 
Was  baiU  by  WiOiam  II.  dt  fiicbavd  i.  or  II.  Wt 
ia  three  hundred  leet  long,  and  one  hondir^  bHSadf 
and  these  dimensions  ere  said  to  be  grectep,  fhiul 
those  of  any  other  room  in  Europe. 

Hallbluuh,  a  word  signifying,  Praiiiethe  Lord^^ 
fo  be  met  with  either  at  the  b^finnhig  or  tetf  of 
■ome  peafans-:  such  is  psahn  csdr.  and  those  thtfi 
fiiUoWy  to  the  end.  .  Hallelaiah  was  sung  4tpo^  w^ 
lemn  days  of  rgoicing,  Tobit,  chap.  xiil.  T.-'lfti  F( 
was.  afterwards  transferred  fboni  the  synagogue  ^ 
the  church ;  and  so  much  energy  has  been  ob«' 
Served  in  this  term,  liiat  the  ancient  church  thought 
proper  to  preserve  it,  without  tl^nriMfaig  it  eithd^ 
into  Greek  or  Lttdn,  for  fear  of  ibipaMilg  the  g#« 
nius  and  softness  -of  it.  l%e  fbcordi  coiftdl  ^f  To^ 
ledo  prohibited  the  use  of  it  in  timefr'xif  htm^  ift 
other  da|f»  of  lastingi  tdri  in  ihe  cei^ttniniie&  dt 
mourning.  '* 

J[ALo,ia  natural  histoiy, '  ft-  eoWnred '  <6ii«le  ap« 
peariog  round  the  body  of  thejAin^  modn,  or  any  of 
the  laige.  starSk    •> 

Baltmotb,  ki  the  city '^  Lsndon,  ft  oonrt  heM 
be&wth«loid-iBayw  add  is^ttiffi  for  Kgidsthig 
the  bakers.  It  was  anciently  held^'  thif  BattAf 
iifix^before%<5nimt|s'«  day,4adibr  ihis^teason 

.Mmthhtlm  g«flfr8|4»9vot-  fUM(  Mmedf  bg^  Hi 

ig 
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fl^Oi|^-  ft  plto^  cf  dwelUagf,  villug^,  or  town  3 
whence.Noltiiag^flt,  &te.  A  field  close  to  the  bonse 
is  alsQy  ia  pwticoiar  places,  called  a  ham.  Hamlet 
ba  fittte  dwelliiig-place. 

.,  H^n^ia,  oriuMBER^  Clerk,  qfihcy  sometimes 
9tyk4  Vffurtkh  cf  the  hanaper,  an  officer  in  chan* 
^erjr,  wbo  receives  aU  monies  due  to  the  crown, 
l^d  has  the  custody  of  the  charters, .  and  other  in*' 
jjftrmmcvi^  upon  which  such  monies  accrue,  which 
9ft,  j^^ntjie  deposits  in  bags,  but  formerly,  it  if 
flupposeJ,  in  hampers,  yrbeace  the  name  of  the 

Hand,  in  anatomy,  an  important  member  of  the 
jjiumaa  body,-  which,  fbooi-tfae  facilities  it  aflWrds  in 
4ll  operations,  and  accuracy  in  asceiiaininsf  the 
magEujtMde,  &c.  of  extraneooft  el(jeots,  i»  justly  eon* 
e^der^  f|s  contributiBg  very  essentially  to  iXi  that 
KL  either  ingenious  or  scientafto  in  the  booMn  cha& 

.  ^.J^Jams,  i^speakh^  pMarses^  a  meesnre  of  fonr 
in^efk ;  pr  tha^  of  a  cfencbed  fist. 

.  Panss,  haks,  otranmsatic  ^oWks,  certain  eoiii* 
ai^rpisl  jciltes  which,  al  a  ^verjr  ^rty  period  of  En* 
jypegivbitt(Qiy»  aseodated  for  Ibe  mutual  protectieii 
pfijam  eommerce.    In  the  year  1200,  this  league 
coiisisted  of  no  less  thanserenty^two  cKies ;'  j^-^ 
Ijeularly  Bremen,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Botteir-^ 
^am,  Dort,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  luddlebdi^g,' 
Cal«i4rBoueQ,  Bottrdeaux,  8i:'Mide,  Bavt>tme» 
jBil|m»  lisbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Certbagena^  Bar*-/ 
ioetoiH^MiUSeiiles,  Legbem^Na^,  9Ie8flihn,ljQ^^ 
4eft4ipbecB4ietoc,  8teakuiid,)gtotin,  Wieroar,Ki^ 
nigshurg,  JDantzic,  EHiing,  sni  SNtrifettburg;  In  JW 
fteiilide  uf  tbdr  po«rer»  ^nMMk^^  fnm^4oit^ 
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^enth  to  the  nzteendi  centdriei,  these  cities  awed 
the  sovereigfns  of  Europe.  In  the  end,  the  latter 
threatened  a  strong  confederacy  a^^ainst  them,  and 
compelled  the  cities  under  their  jurisdiction  to  se- 
parate themselves ;  on  ^^hich,  the  principal  ones 
remaining*,  excluded  many  others,  and  found  shelter 
under  the  protection  of  the  German  empire.  They 
were  now  reduced  to  four ^  Lubcc,  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, and  Dantzic  ;  and  even  this  union  has  since 
Veen  wholly  dissolved.  The  word  hante,  accord- 
ing to  some,  means  alliance,  or  confederacy ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  on  the  sea'shore,  or  ma- 
ritime. 

Happiness,  according  to  Dr.  Paley,  does  not 
eonsist,  (t),  In  the  pleasures  of  sense :  nor,  (3),  In 
an  exemption  from  evils,  which  are  without ;  nor, 
(3),  in  greatness  or  an  elevated  situation.  It  is  to 
be  estimated  by  the  apparent  happiness  of  mankind, 
which  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  affec- 
tions : — In  the  exercise  ofthe  faculties  of  the  body 
or  mind  in  some  pursuit : — In  a  prudent  constitu- 
tion of  habits,  and  in  health  of  bbdyand  good  spi- 
rits. Hence  it  appears  that  happiness  is  pretty 
vqually  distributed ;  and  also  that  vice  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  virtue  with  respect  to  this  world's 
happiness. 

Hare.    SeeLEPus. 

Harmonica,  a  musical  instrument,  in  which  the 

sound  is  produced  flt>m  glasses.    The  method  of 

'  extracting  exquisite  tones,  by  rubbing  the  finger  on 

the  brim  of  drinking-glasses,  filled  with  water  in 

Sdiflerent  proportions,  was  an  old  discovery ;  but  it 

't^maiued  for  Dr.  Fra&klhi  to  construct  th«  Asrmo* 
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ftm,  tufiifaiob^'fiiioiig.otheni)  he  desctibes  the  lol- 
Ipmng  particulars : 

*^  TbQ  glasses  are  blown  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
ihe  fojrm  of  hemispheres,  having  each  an  open  neck 
or  socket  in  the  middle.  The  largest  glass  ia  nine 
^phes  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest  three.  Be- 
tween these,  there  are  twenty-three  diiferent  sizes, 
diiTering  from  each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,^'  The  glasses  being  tunej,  which  ^ 
done  by  grinding  them  to  the  requisite  thickness,^ 
case  is  to  be  provided  for  them.  This  contains  a 
spindle,  upon  which  the  glasses  are  vertically  ar- 
iunged,  and  which  communicates  by  a  string  with 
the  moveable  step  that  g^ves  it  motion.  The  Case 
stands  on  a  neat  frabie  with  four  legs. 

**  This  instrument  is  played  upon  by  sitting  be* 
fore  the  middle  of  the  set  of  glasses,  as  before  die 
jkeys  of  a  harpsichord,  turning  them  with  the  fbot« 
fuid  wetting  them  now  and  then,  with  a  spunge 
and  cl^n  water.  The  fingers  should  be  first  a  lit- 
tle soaked  in  water,  and  quite  free  from  all  greasi- 
nefis;  a  little  fine  dialk  apon  them  is  sometimes 
useful,  to  make  them  touch  the  glass,  and  Wing  6ut 
tte  tone  moi^e  readily.  Both  htinds  -  are  used,  by 
which  means  different  parts  are  played  together. 
Observe  that  the  tones  are  best  drawn  out  when  the 
glasses  turn/rom  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  not  when 
they  turn  to  them, 

.*<  The  advantages  of  ihis  m^troment  are,  that  its 
tones  are  incomparably  sweet  beyond  any  other  ; 
that  they  may  be  swelled  and  sofkened  at  pleasure, 
by  stronger  or  weaker  pre^ures  of  the  finger,  and 
eonl^ued  to  any  length ;  jmd  that  the  instrument, 
once  well  tuned,  sever  i^^n  wants  tuning." 
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^  Itt  diMukuitsgM  tre  the  dHBeidtj  of  a^ottiny^ 
the  tones  by  fpinding ;  the  extreme  skitfolneM  ntf^ 
cessary  in  the  player ;  and  the  impracticability  of 
performing  upon  it  many  of  the  ordinary  operation* 
of  the  musical  art. 

Uarmonical  proportion,  is  that  in  nvhich  the 
first  term  is  to  the  third,  as  the  difference  of  thfe 
'first  and  second,  is  to  the  difference  of  the  second 
•nd  third  :*thus  2,  3,  6  itre  in  harmonical  propor- 
tion, because  2  :  0  : :  1 :  3.  In  four  terms  the  Isl 
is  to  the  4th  as  the  difference  of  the  1st  and  2nd  is 
to  the  difference  of  the  Srd  and  4th :  that  is  9,  12, 
16,  24  are  in  harmonical  proportion  because  9 : 
24  : :  S  :  8.  <*  To  find  a  harmonical  mean  pro- 
portion  between  two  terms :"  Divide  double  their 
product  by  their  sum.  ^*  To  find  a  Srd  t^rm  in 
harmonical  proportion  to  two  given  terms :"  Di« 
'Tide  their  product  by  the  difierence  between  double 
the  1st  term  and  the  2nd  term.  *^  To  find  a  4tk 
term  in  harmonical  proportion  to  three  terma 
given.''  Divide  the  product  of  the  Ist  and  Srd  term 
by  the  difference  between  double  of  the  Isrand  the 
3nd  term. 

Bxample  1.    If  m  and  b  aie  the  two  terms :  the 

•»  -1  .    2fl6 

harmonical  mean  is  -  ,  ,. 

tf4*o 

2.  The  Srd  harmonical  mean  is 


2a  —  ** 
'    8.  If  Uyhyche  the  three  terms,  then  the  4tK 

Jiarmonical  mean  is  2 ?. 

a —  b 

Harp,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  stringed  kind, 

and  Hhich,  in   various   forms,  appears  to  rank 

amoeg  tlie  most  antieDt  inTontlons.     The  harp, 


jpeeiiliaify  m  callcfd,  was  the  instrument  of  the 
iKHlfaern  nations  of  Europe.  The  harps  a^  Walesi 
and  of  Ireland,  differ  iVom  each  other*  By  tihe 
Wdsh  laws,  a  harp  was  one  of  the  things  that  were 
necessary  to  characterize  a  freeman  or  gen  demand 
•nd  none  could  pretend  to  this  rank,  who  had  not 
abarp,^nd  was  notable  to  play  upon  it.  By  the 
same  laws,  to  prevent  slares  from  pretending  to  he 
'^gentlemen,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  teach,  or 
to  permit,  them  to  play  upon  the  harp ;  and  none 
but  the  king,  the  king's  musicians,  and  gentiemeiiy 
were  allowed  to  hare  harps  in  their  possession. 
The  harp  of  Brian  Boiromb,  king  of  all  Ireland^ 
•who  was  slain  in  1014,  after  passing  through  many 
hands,  has  recently  been  deposited  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College.  The  workmanship  bears  evidence 
of  an  expert  artist. 

Harpies,  in  raythology,v1iiree,  rapacious  and  im- 
pure monsters  of  the  bird  kind,  called  Aello,  Ocy- 
pete,  and  Celoeno  or  Podarge.  Vossius  supposes 
them  to  be  three  winds ;  and  Mr.  Bryant,  a  college 
4>f  priests  in  j^tbynia. 

Harpoon,  or  harping- iron,  a  spear  or  javelin, 
tised  to  strike  whales  in  the  Greenland-^hery. 
'  Harpoon  Gutif  a  sort  of  fire-arm  lately  come 
into  use,  for  discharging  harpoons  at  whales  in  pre* 
ierence  to  the  common  method  of  the  hand. 

Harpsichord,  h  musical  instrument  of  the  string 
ldnd%  It  is  played  on  by  means  of  keys,  the  touch- 
ing or  striking  of  which  moves  a  kind  of  little  jacks, 
which  also  move  a  double  row  of  chords,  or  strings 
of  brass  or  iron,  stretched  over  ftiur  bridges  oi»  the 
table  of  the  instrument.- 

Hat,  a  covering  for  the  hea4  in  use  aasong  the 


men  of  tbe  ir«8tem  pvti  of  £mp^t  aod  .«wA'.tp 

have  been  first  made  abaut  tbe  year  1400 ;  thpughs 
apcording  to  otbera,  tbe  Ecclesiastics  of  Brittany 
i^rore  them  ia  the  twelitb  ceat^ry.  Whep,  ial}]« 
.fifteenth  century,  they  became  general  among  tbe 
Jaky ,  it  was  thought  a  great  abuse  tha^t  th^  shonld 
be  adopted  by  the  cleigy ;  and  several  c^igc^^tioiMl 
were  published,  probibitiog  tbe  .ac%ndal. 

H-AT-makini^,  The  fiaest  bats  are  made  of  ihp 
pure  hair  of  the  castor,  or  beayer.  The  skin  of  thW 
animal  is  covered  with  two  kinds  of  hair ;  tbe  one 
ff^gi  stiffs  ^^'^  glp^sy,  and  the  other  sh(»rt,  thick, 
and  soft.    The  latter  alone  is  used  in  hat-making.^ 

To  tear  ojQT  the  one  of  these,  and  cut  the  othei^ 
wona^n  are  employed,  v^bo,  with  knives  adapted  to 
each  purpose,  periorm  this  part  of  tbe  process.  . 
.  To  one  third  of  dry  castor,  is  added  two  thirds  of 
old-coat,  or  hair  whicblias  been  long  worn  by  tbe 
North' Amjsricans,  frqm  whom  both  artides  are  pro* 
cured.  Tbe  whole  is  then  carded,  in  a  mann^ 
somewhat  finer  than  in  tbe  woollen  manu&ctories  ; 
and,  this  done,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  a  bat  is 
taken  by  weight.  Tbe  stufi*  is  no^v  laid  upon  tbe 
hurdkf  which  is  a  square  table,  paiaUel  to  tbe  ho* 
ji^fzun,  haying  longitudinal  chinlm  cut  through  it ; 
and  on  this  hurdle  it  is  at  once  cleansed,  mijiiod,  and 
worked  into  a  mass,  by  means  of  an  histrnment 
cal^d  a  bozOf  and  which  much  resembles  in  form 
the  bow  of  a  violin.  In  lieu  of  bow,  some  batters 
employ  a  searse  or  sieve.  Tbe  substance  being 
thus  forn^ed^  it  i^  nei^t  hardened,  iMid  made  into  « 
l^iod  of  cap,  at  the  bas(^,  which  ifi  a  sort  of  bench, 
with  an  iron-plate  fitted  thereon,  with  a  little  fim 
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imdenieatb,'  and'ftlled  witli  water.    Itfs  itftarVviM 
placed  on  a  moafd,  and  dyed. 

Hatching,  tbe  maturation  of  the  eg^  of  birds, 
and  production  of  the  youngs  ones  alive.  This  % 
accomplished  either  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
body  of  the  parent  bird,  or  by  artificial  heat;  The 
irt  of  hatching  chickens,  by  means  of  ovens,  ha# 
long  been  practised  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  there  only 
Icnown  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  single  village,  named 
Berme,  and  to  those  who  live  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Toward  the  beginning  of  autumn,  these  people 
scatter  themselves  over  all  the  country ;  and  each 
is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of  an  oven. 
The  ovens  are  of  different  sizes;  being  capable  of 
contiuning  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand  eggs. 
The  number  of  the  ovens  thus  employed  is  com- 
puted at  three  hundred  and  dighty-six ;  and  they 
are  usually  worked  for  six  montiis  in  eadi  year.  A 
brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a  hen,  twenty- 
one  days ;  so  that  it  is  easy  for  each  oven  to  pro- 
duce  eight  broods.  On  the  cidlculation  that  twd 
thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  ^rty  thousand 
chickens  have  been  computed  to  be  brought  into 
life  in  each  brood,  of  every  oven^  and  the  annudi 
dumber  of  the  whole,  throughout  the  'country,  at 
least  92,640,000. 

Hatchment,  in  heraldry,  a  popular  name  fof 
atchievement.  By  these  funeral  escutcheons,  it 
may  be  known  alter  a  person's  decease  What  rank 
«ther  he  or  she  held  when  living,  and  if  it  b^'ii 
gentleman's  hatchment,  whether  he  was  a  bacfaelok', 
married  man,  or  widower,  with  the  like  distincfieM 
for  ladies.    See  Heraldry.        •         .         .       ' 

HAirrBOT,  a  musical  instrameut  of  the  wind  land* 
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wid^  toirani  Ihe  bettppi^  jiodis  blp^r^i  into  tbrojigb 
a  "reed.  Th^^neUe  is  ^^^feet  Ip/agi .  its  teocir  goes 
jfij^lowqsjf  ^J>b>WB  pjtrn  »  ai^it  l^isqiily  fight 

J^jkW|^R,  anti^tly,  a  fraudulent  person,  whfi 
^I^t^n^  ^lac^  to  place,  buying  ao4  selUng  pU 
jggti^cui^oUi^rgo^ds,, which  ough^^o  bespldiji 
5lj|j!W^ket  ;^^^^^  Pf eqent,  tfje  terin  jf  y^ed  synony- 
ygp^ly  ^ifiU^  ^^r,.,  signify ii)g, one  .^bo,  tra?^ 
f^^,^«elliag^^|^e^.  .  Every.  bawk^.||uisttak9 

^i^;«^fm>if4  ii^;^°<^»  ^^  which  h9>  payi^^  4  $  aod 
%]^  <|999S  qno  ^ .  ^pre  bmes,  or  other,  i^t « 
IfM^  ^it(PSde99  4^  P«|FS  ^a  additionally  ikxc  each. 
•  JflUwi^QfO)^  9P)B^^  "of  sportomaosbip,  formerly 
n^f^bfdPft^  ,tn  ,£0n>p«;  y«t  said  to  be  noir 
Wf^tM^Wfi  .¥hT9^f'y9DA  PenuAythan  ever  it 

^SMv^Ia  jma^nay^  jth«- upiieraiost  or  foremosl 
IMN^ffiA^b^il^f  l»n,«ntnM^   anditnei^the  prin* 

nS-^0^mOf,mim'  f^liN^kion  by^nHiieh.  we  bett-  iiie 
IKMd  of  fMATPUji^lMdieSb . .  Tbe:«iiiio«»-structaK!efh 
^,$be  )ab(|uri9^l^aodtOMJ&lea  of  the  ear  tend  io  make 
l^iweakest  Mimda  audible.  Wbena  pwaon  ex^ 
tlP§^8^^;]:^t^#t|e|Lti(m^i^  themembiana 

^rne^i  i«.iA|ielQh«d  jK>  asJio  reader  it  more  susp 
ttgg^^,^  fim49>f  and.  b^ter  prepared  tO;  catch 

fiiin||ia^$l9tf<^eyibmtions  of  She  a^r.    •.  

,  xMf'm%M  a)i»t«9iy«.a.  museuioas  pari,  of  tiia 
^o^al  body,^sit«iiyk^  in  liie  thorax, -on  4bc. an* 
^^^r|pf  the  diapfaregmi  w:bereiaaUj^eTeinf 
tmm^^  i^Jgpjp(itlirlM^;aU.]^.ert^aes 
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latatibtiV  U'ih^  )[ihief  instnitnent  of  flii  circaUitioil 
6ftbe1)l<tdd;aiicr*apnndpdfieatofllfe.  '    ' 

Hs^r  is  Apposed  tto  be  a  sobstanod  by  liie  acAdii 
df  whl^»flaid^  ai«l  eyaporiited,  aiidsol^  are  eKIiei^ 
dissipated  in  vapour,  or  rendered  flntd,  or  contdrteH 
mid  glas9.    The  firhowing^  obiterrations  tfaa;^  oon- 
tey  some  idea  of  the  natare  and  properti^  ttf  i&ift 
substanee^    An  intimate  connection  subsists  behriact 
light  and  lieat,  thbif^h  it  has  not  be^  b!thert<i 
discovert  on  what  this  connection  depends. '  Bottt 
ate  emitted  irom  the  sun  with  ^e  same  Teloditjf 
nearly ;  both  are  refracted  from  transparent  bodleiu 
and  refracted  by  jpoliished  SuHktes;  ih  bolh,tb4 
n»ttar  seems  exceediilj^ly  ftire,  and  con^aaitl} 
the  addition,  or  abstractidn  of  either/  cannot  sefisi* 
biy  affect  the  weight'  of  bodies^  into  which  they  ati 
^traduced :  th'dr  parts  n^ver  cohere,  hilt  ttMoMf 
repel  each  other,  and  When  ibrdbiy  a)oco^htial^ 
t^ey  fly  off  irdm  ond  another  in  all  diHii^bns^ 
Heat,  howeyer,  diffimrftomi  l^t  hi  thlsptfticillir/ 
^2.  ,the  latter  produces  in  us  tl|e  senst^  6f  H^ 
libn,  whereas  the  fbnnor  eicdtes  a  seii^tioia  whieli 
^e <tklt  by  thenalne  o^ the siibteike iHI^.    Reift 
^kitlracts  other  bodies,  and-is  aHiictea  hy^them.    tit 
cgnse^neDce  of  this  mottiil  «tti<Mi<yif,  'It  -  itflisni  * 
into  o&er  substances,  cdmoihes  with  thOTbi^  and  oc-' 
c^ions  ehaiiges  in  them.    For  id^^litiditf,  it  {Mtt^ 
4aces  expansion  in  bodiiMi^,'  tM  in<H>«A^'lileif  MKV- 
"this  ];froperty  of  bodies  fms  f unmllhed  ^  ^wifh  "01* 
inStrmibrent,  called  a  ^nEknoMBttor;  (v^hidr  M) 
for  tteasdrai^  their  rehtivetenroiiriitbr^^^        «*.«>,. 
' 'tiea^  gradualiy  ilist^lhitiJi  iMfm  ^mkmni^  ^ 
Bar,  that  ail  oonliguous  bodies  asstiBie'  ibt  iadtil 
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UMiijpaalasi.    Tbat, »  bar  jaf  bot  ico»,  oqpoMid  to 

the  air,  gpradaally  cools,  till  it  acquires  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  surrounded ; 
Mid>  on  the.i9tber  hand,  a  bar,  cooled  by  ice,  whe» 
.taken  into  a  warm  room,  becpmes  gradually  hotter, 
till  it  attains  th^  temperature.of  the  room. 

Heat  penetrates  all  terrestrial  bodies.    In  pass- 
ing, tiirough  air  and  several  transparent  substances, 
itS'  motion  is  almost  instantaneous ;  but  through 
solid  bodies,  as  iron  or  stone,  it  is  remarkably  slow. 
Jn  the  former  case,  heat  is  said  to  be  transmitted, 
and  in  the  latter  to  be  conducted. 
.  :  The  gre^kter  number  of  solid  bodies,  when  com- 
.bined' with  heat,  may  be  converted  into  fluids:  and 
^^y,tbe  abstrc^ction  of  heat  the  fluid  again  becomes 
a  solid.    Liquids,  by  the  application  of  heat,  may 
jt^  coovert^'.d  into  fluids,  elastic  fluids,  invisible  like 
I  air ;  .tlius^eWater  by  boiUng,  is  converted  into  steam, 
.vhich  is.  water  combined  with  a  certain  proportion 
.  of  heat*  ..In. general,  whenever  a  body  changes 
:  its  $tate,  it  either  combines  with  heat,  or  separatst 
from  it. . 

Esrery  body  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  beat, 
because  bo  body  is  so  cold  that  it  cannot  be  mad« 
colder :  but  what  qqantity  of  heat  exists  in  bodies 
v.h]|yMever  b^ea  ascertained..  . 
.  ..  Heat  may  be  evqlved,  and  made  sensible,-rby 
cpmbu8tion,~^J>y  percussion  of  hard  bodies  against 
sich  <ttberyf— by  friction,  or  rubbing  ^eces  of  cert;Mii 
bodies^  as  dry  wood,  against  one  another.  Light  is 
also  a  soarce  of  heat,  for,  when  coloured  bodies  are 
^3cposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  their  temperature  is 
^aissdin  proportbn  to  the  darkness  of  their  colour  ; 
.so  .that  dark  bodies  mwit  absorb  andretaia  more 
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beat,  and  reflect  less  of  it,  thaa  thosq  Ihitare  4^  a 

brighter  colour.    -  .     .  /     t  , 

The  sensation  of  beat  is  produced  by  pa^iclds 
of  heat  passing  into  our  bodies,  and  that  of  coldJby 
beat  passing  out  of  tbem.  We  oall  anyithing  hoi^ 
when  it  communicates  he«t  to  bodieS:  in  its  yicinity, 
and  cold  when  it  absorbs  heat  from  them.  Ths 
strength  of  the  sensation  depcrnds  oa.tha  x^iifitf 
with  wliichtbe  heat  enters  oar,  ie%vos  our.bodita; 
and  this  rapidity  is  pToportii^naA  to'tl^e  difference  ba** 
tween  our  bodies  and  the  hot ,  or*  cold  substance^ 
and  to  the  conducting  power  of  that  substance.' 

Heaven,  literally  tlie  sky ;  by  metfij^bor,  the 
abode  of  the  Deity,  and  the  seat  of  the  .souls  loftha 
just  in  the  life  to  come.  In  these  latter  sena^  Ji 
is  sometimes  called  tiie  empyrean,  from  the  |Bpte-> 
dor  by  which  it  is  characteriaed.  H  i»  altK»  a^Mia* 
times  called  the  firmament.  The  word  whicjb^^ii 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is  tran;^ted,^n»dNM1«9(j 
was  corrupted,  it  is  said,  by  tbe  IXX. ;  and  sbottM 
foe  rendered  expanse  [  or  extension*  8t.  P^nl  spaalci 
of  the  third  heaven  ;  and  the  orientals  alwv^d^ 
acribe  seven  heatvns,  or  mo^e.  Tbe.higtiest  is^- 
ways  supposed  to  be  the  dwelling,of  the  Detiy^ 

The  foundation  of .  tbe  doctrine .  of  several  hear 
rais  was  this:  the  anttent  a^tvonomers  asswaed 
as  many  different  heapeOB  as  they  saw  bodies,  in 
motion. '  These  heavens  were  always  solid,  be- 
cause the  phUooopliers  eould  not  conceive  that 
^lytherwise  they  could  sustain  thos^  bodies^  and 
BphericaF,  as  the  most  proper  form  for  motion* 
Thus,  there  wer6  seven. heavens  for  the  seven  pla- 
nets, and  an  eighth  fi>r  the  fixed  stars*  t^tolemy 
fddedajniotj^t  whi6kbf>.caXi^%bi^prim^ 
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Alplionras,ttie  kSn^,  added  Hvo  elirygttlliDft  be»-i 
tens,  to  mcooant  for  certain  irregultiilies  in  the 
niotloii  ef  the  ether  hesvene;  and^lasthf,  an  em- 
pynsan'  iieaven  was  drawn  ever  the  whole,  tor  thd 
dwdUni^Qf  tiieDietty,  making  the  whole  nnmber 
t#elTe.  EfidoKusaappeaei  twenty 'three,  GalipM 
mu  thirty,  Keg^omontanns  tiiiriy-three,  Aristotle 
ftrty-saren,  and  Fracaster  aevtety. 

Hmswd,  a  eaaohical  hook  of  the  New  Testa4 
metit,  written  to  the  Jewish  believers  at  Jerusalens 
and  in  Jiidea.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Sti 
PanI  was  the  author  of  this  epistle,  and  that  he 
wtoteltieMi  after  his  imprisonrnwit,  or  about  the 
fsir  «B.  Its  manifeit  design  1»  to  eoafirm  the 
JsiiftlllChristois  in  the  faith  and  praetiee  of  tfaii 
gwpel  af  Christ,  which  th^  might  be  in  danger 
ef  daMtittg  through  the  ia*treatme»t  of  their  per^ 
wiammx  with  this  view  tlie  author  obviates  the 
i^amiona  of  the  J^ws^  to  the  gospel  of.  Christ,  as 
inferior  la  llieir  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  at  the  same 
tfiMpoilttingoiitits  tranacendant  excelliQnce  over 
ilinevefypavtiealar.  ^  <  -      -» 

Hbooa,  in  chironelogy,  the  epoch  from;.whiol| 
the  IMammedans  reclron  their  yes^p^.  The  inroad 
means  flight,  or  voluntary  exile,  and  allucles  to 
mei^ht  of  Biolrauatied  from  AleoofL  That  law- 
get^  having  preached  the  doetrioeof  the  unity  of 
laHidi^heduiie  aaelgeet  of  peraecntion  to  the  idola*f 
Mb  ;  aid'was  compelled  to^  fly  from  Mecca,  on  the 
eftniiif  of  the  15th  or  16th  of  July,  A.  D.  au, 
ff9li)Or6S0. 

-tU«,  iaiaw,  oiie  who  aacoeedsto  property  or 
liena«a  hyi'ittberitlino&^v 

^  ^»»f^^^fmmUf  m  dflOMBUiitioa  givoi 
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the  life^time  of  i]ie  auesfltar  to  liini,  }^h^  «l<||<| 
death  of  the  former,  will  be  his  heir  al  hiw^- 

HEm-premtniptvoej  one  i¥ho,if  theaiuMistiMr  ahouM 
die  immediately,  would,  in  the  .present  .atfiume 
ttanoes  of  things,  be  his  heir;.,  but  whose  rigH^ 
inheritance  may  be  defeated  by  ihe«an1ingeQiB}F  i^ 
seme  nearer  hik  Mog  bom.. 
'  Heir- /oon»  (of  Asti*  and  Zoom,  a. limb  or^.inem^ 
bar),  in  1*%  such  gnods  and^personalehaittsbias 
itre  BOl  inventoried  after  the  owiier^Si'deeease^bal 
necessarily  oome  to  the  hdr  along  with  the  lioalMK< 
'  Ifi^UMTHUS,  son  flower,  a  genuftoCipIanto  tah^ 
toinin|f  more  than  jtwen^  species^  of^vhiblvotiM 
most  curioos  is  the  Heliantk^as-gysaas,'  or  mofing 
])lant,  which  is  found  in  Bengal,  sskI  on  the  baddi 
d|*  the  Ganges}  it  ha^  a  constant  and  velmtavy 
aiotion,  consisting  in  an  alternate  neetug  aadii^ 
ceding  of  the  kafleto,  a  motion,  which  deesinei 
seem  to  depend  en  any  external  stim'bliis,  certahiify 
not  on  the  action  of  the  snn^  for  they  move  inthli 
dark  as  well  as  in  tlie  Mght,  and^'cn^.^frheii'ilui 
leayes  are  perfectly  asleep.  It  is  obsenrable  ttuA 
the  leaves,  in  the  Imght  of  thair  ereotiony  ^ind 
daring  very  warm  weiiher,  dislKiver  a  tremAlodi 
motion*  *,  :.."«.< 

Helm,  an  instrmnent  sospeaded  along  theMnd* 
part  of  a  ship's  stem-poet,  where  it  tarns  npsii 
binges  to  the  right  m  left,  serving  to  diraet^^tlia 
coarse  of  !\  vessel,  as  the  tailef  a  flsh  gnidea  4]fi 
body.  Thehdm  iscomposefl  of  three  pait%«^ 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel;  except insmnfl 
shi{Mi,  where  the  wfaed  is  needless.  The  mddiiide- 
scends  into  the  water ;  the  4iUer  is  the  4t«e)*>or 
hMm,  by'whiehvIlM  nidder  is /»ored\i^ vand^lha 
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wheel  conVeys  uid  increases  the  ^Wer  of  tlie  hmA 
in  giving  motion. 

Helmet,  in  armoury,  a  oorering  for  the  head, 
antiently  worn  by  the  military.  It  secures  both 
liead  and  face,  leaving  an  aperture  only  in  th« 
front,  and  this  secured  by  bars. 

Helmet,  in  heraldry,  a  representation  of  the  an  • 
tient  helmet,  placed  beneath  the  crest,  in  imitation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  crest  was  worn.  A0 
helmet  of  any  kind  is  a  badge  of  ohirabry ;  and  tbtt 
peculiar  kind  of  helmet,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  placed,  denotes  the  specific  rank  of  the  bourer : 
thus,  the  helmet  of  an  esquire  (which  is  the  lowest, 
lor  a  yeoman  ha^  none)  is  close  and  ia'  profile ;  thai 
of  a  knight  01^  baronet,  open  and  fhll-fiiced ;  thoss 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  nobility,  are  distinguished  by 
the  number  of  the  bars  on-  their  vizors,  and  thtt 
▼lew  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  that  of  the 
king,  by  the  greatest  number  of  bars,  and  a  full* 
faced  position.  At  present,-  the'  helmet,  like  the*^ 
title  of  esquire,  is  assumed-  at  random.  See 
Heraldry. 

Helminthology,  the  doctrine  or  natural  study  of 
worms,  as  oraitbol^gy  is  that  of  birds,  and  entomo-^ 
logy  that  of  insects.  This  science  embraces  tho 
five  followiog^  orders,  viz.  1.  intestina,  con- 
sisting' of  worms  of  the  most  simple  fi>rmation, 
tome  of  which  live  within  other  aiiimals^  some  hi 
Hht  waters,  and  a  few  in  the  earth.  The  use  of 
teiatiy  of  them  is  obvious  to  us :  thus  the  ghrdius 
perforates  clay  tb  give'  a  passage  to  sptings  and 
Vhter;  the  lumhricus  pierces  the  earth  that  it 
IWiay  be  beiieifited  by  the  action  of  the  airund 
^isture :  ^e  HetedCf  penetrates^W^,'  ^   ^Mii- 
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^ibute  ifftrndM  its  detftrHciioQ,  so  that  its  elei|ll^^ 

may  promote  the  growth  of  vegetahles :  the 
phloas  aud  mytillus,  ia  like  manner,  pene- 
trate rocks  to  effect  their  dissolution.  2.  Mol- 
lusca,  naked  worms^  for  the  most  part  inhabitants 
of  the  sea,  illuminating  by  their  phosphoreoos 
power  the  dark  abyss  of  the  waters*  3.  Tes- 
tacea,  or  molluscous  worms  with  calcareous  ha- 
bitations, or  shells  which  they  carry  about  with 
them.  4.  Zoophyta,  composite  animals,  hold* 
ing  a  medium  between  animals  and  Tegetables.  5. 
Infusoria,  which  are  extremely  minute  animal- 
cules, generally  invisible  without  the  aid  of  glasses* 

Helvetii,  a  people  of  Belgica,  in  the  neighboj^r- 
hood  of  the  Allobroges,  ^d  the  Provincia  Komana, 
celebrated  for  theur  martial  spirit.  Their  oountrj 
was  called  Civitas  Helvetia,  and  divicled  into  font 
pagi  or  cantans*  It  lay  to  the  south  and  wefijt  of  the 
Rhine,'  by  which  it  was  divided  from  Germany  ; 
and  extended,  toward  Gaul,  from  which  it  was  se- 
parated by  mount  Jura ;  and  by  the  Rhodanus  and 
liacus  Lemanus  on  the  south.  The  neighbouiT' 
hood  of  the  Helvetii  to  the  Gauls,  occasioned  them 
to  be  called  a  Gallic  nation ;  and  they  were  actuaUj 
reckoned  a  part  of  the  Celtic  Gauls,  till  Augustiui 
united  iheu*  country  with  Belgica. 
,  If  EMI,  a  Greek  ;word  used  in  the  compositioii.Df 
several  terms  borrowed  from  that  language,  it 
signifies  the  same  with  ^mt,  demi,  f^d  half:  t||iy« 
^«mpZegi^  is  a  i^sy  of  on<d  )ialf  pf  tl^  body  ;  h^ih* 
iifihf  half  9,  yenfe ;  l^^u^cle^  ^,  senftrcirole. 

HiWI^FHidli^  in  t^i^ofunfkj^  am  half  of  ^bes^heie* 
The  equator  divides.the  sfji^  ialo  twafarts,  i^alM 
0»  nor<A(prn  and  the  jout^^rahemiiy^her^ 
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liorfzon  also  dirider  the  spkere  into  two  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  Hemis- 
phere is  also  used  for  a*  map  or  projection  of 
ialf  the  terrestrial  glohe,  or  half  the  celestial  sphere, 
on  a  plane.  Hemispheres  are  frequently  called 
planispheres, 

'  Hemp,  or  cannoHSf  a  plant,  of  the  dioecia  class, 
well  known  for  its  ase  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
and  doths.  The  usual  height  of  the  plant  is  from 
d?e  to  six  feet ;  but  that  which  is  cultiirated  near 
Brischwiller  in  Alsace,  is  sometimes  more  than 
twelve ;  its  circumference  three  inches.  It  may  be 
planted  upon  any  land ;  the  poorer  producing  that 
which  is  fine  in  quality;  though  small  in  quantity* 
and  the  richer  and  strongerj  that  which  is  abund* 
ant  in  the  former,  hut  coarse  in  the  latter.  Besides 
its  uses  in  manufactures,  hemp  is  said  to  recom- 
mend itself  to  the  agriculturist,  by  driring  away 
almost  all  the  insects  that  feed  upon  other  vcige- 
tables.  Hence,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  bdt  of 
this  plant  is  sown  round  gardens,  or  other  spots,  to 
preserve  them.  Hemp  is  known  to  be  ripe,  by  the 
inclination  of  its  stems  to  a  yellow  colour.  This  is 
about  thirteen  weeks  after  its  sowing.  After  being 
pulled,  and  free  from  its  leaves,  seeds,  and  lateral 
branches,  which  is  done  by  dressing  with  a  ripple  or 
Wooden  swoid,  it  is  made  up  into  bundles  to  be 
steeped  in  water.  The  steeping,  or  water-retting^ 
is  to  promote  the  separation  of  the  bark,  which  is 
properly  the  hemp,  from  the  reed,  or  ligneous  part 
of  Uie  plant.  The  same  end  is  sometimes  attained 
by  dew-retting,  or  exposing  the  stalks  to  the  air  ; 
but  the  former  method  is  generally  tbonghtpre^ 
/arable. 
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'  Wfaen  th^  hemp  is  thoroughly  retted,  which  h 
^osuallv  at  the  end  of  four,  five,  or  six  days,  the 
operation  of  reeding,  or  completing  the  disengage- 
ment  of  the  bark  and  woody  part  of  the  plant,  com- 
•mences.  This  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either 
dyeing  and  breaking  the  plant,  or  pulling  out  the 
reed  ^m  every  stalk  with  the  hand. 

When  reeded,  the  hemp  must  be  cleansed  of  the 
glutinous  matter  with  which  it  is  its  nature  to 
mbound.  This  is  done  by  pouring  water  through 
it,  and  pressing  out  the  water  after  afiiisioili ;  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  the  threads  twist  or  entangle 
each  other,  which  they  are  apt  to  do.  Hemp  is 
broken  by  machinery ;  after  which,  .it  is  beat* 
This  labour  was  formerly  performed  entirely  by 
hand ;  but,  at  present,  a  water-mill,  which  raises 
-three  heavy  beaters  that  fall  alternately,  is  almost 
•universally  used.  While  the  mill  is  at  work,  a  boy 
turns  the  hemp,  that  all  parts  of  it  may  i-eceive  the 
strokes.  The  finer  it  is  required  to  make  the  tow, 
the  more  beatiog  is  necessary. 

The  tow,  being  first  dressed  or  combed,  is  sold  to 
the  spinners,  who  reel  the  yam  as  follows : 

2  yards  make  -  •  -  -  l  thread  -  -  -  -  S  yards. 
40  threads  - 1  lea -----30 

•    20 leas  -  --•-*--! skain -  -  1600 

3  skains  -......'.  i  clue  -  -  4800. 

•  From  the  spinners  it  passes  to  the  bleachers^ 
who  receive' twenty  or  twenty-one  clues  for  every 
one  hundred  and  twenty  bleached. 

.  Only  the  coarser  kinds  of  hemp  are  employed  in 
making  ooniage ;  the  finer  being  used  for  clotb^ 
whseh  though  inospabk  of  rooeiving  the  delicacy 
of  UHen^ais  incomparably  stronger,  equally  sus^ 
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ceptible  of  UMelniig,  and  pooetsfd  of  the  fm* 

perty  of  improving  its  colour  by  wear.  Tbie  £ng« 
lish  hemp  is  much  superior  in  strength  to  that 
which  grows  in  any  other  country.  Next  to  thi^ 
is  the  Russian,  from  which  sacking  is  usually  mafjla, 
A  large  quantity  of  Russia-sheeting,  coarser  at  th^ 
price  than  any  other  foreign  doth,  is  ipaported  into 
England  on  account  of  its  strength. 

The  great  impoi*tance  of  hemp  to  the  maritime 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom,  occasions  it  to 
form.  9  considerable  article  of  commerce.  Tho 
ipordage  and  sails  of  a  first-rate  ship  of  war  ai:e 
said  to  consume  lB0,000lb.  of  rough  heny).  In 
the  year  1788,  the  quantity  imported  into  England 
was  58,464  tons :  which  at  20/.  per  ton,  amounted 
to  1,269,280/.  and  which  at  an  avoriige  product  of 
one  fifth  of  a  ton  per  acre,  reqolred  5192,320  aonp 
for  its  growth:  and  to  this  prodigious  impost^ 
which  is  chiefiy  obtwed  from  Bossia^  js  to  be 
added  the  ^ome-crop»j»ised  in  Sussex  and  Sufiblldr, 
In  the  year  1787 ,  attempts  were  began  to  be  ma^O 
Ikt  increasing  the  cultivation  at  homr»  by  giving  m 
Imuniy  of  threepence  per  stone,  at  the  same  time 
4i8oo«]u*aging  the  use  of  foreign  htf^^  by  $he  im* 
position  of  dqtieSp  .  . 

Hemp,  Chinese^  a  qpedes  <tf  hemp  supenor  to  the 
common  j  but  which  has  not  yet  boon  cultivated  in 
]BngIaBd  otiierwiste  than  in  the  way  of  experiment 

QEPATijcaiRftho  pld  name  of  Uii^  ^^pkurai^ 
hj^drogen  gfin^^*  wbMcb  19  obtained  firom  A^  *'  «^« 
'  phuret  qf  potaUf^^  fiMicperly  triML  '^  W^  ^ 
fhurii^^*  or  <'  Uver  tf sulphur J\  f^  inqfif^gimtia^ 
l^nf^  with  thia  «irt  Beiymaa  Ibmid  a  mtiltoi 
9f Att^i>^^i^.jdi«  bq|kj9r  w^wfi^mmkmtli.     ' 
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,  &PtAGON,  iii  gfeometry,  a  figure  cotaMagai 
seven  sides,  and  as  many  angles. 
•  Heftagqwal  nambers,  are  those  in  which  the 
difference  of  the  terms  of  the  eonresponding  arith- 
nettcal  progression  is  5,  as  Arithmeticals,  1, 6, 11» 
16,  21,  a6,;<^c.  Heptagonris  1, 7, 18, 34, 55, 81,  &c. 
where  the  heptagonals  are  formed  by  adding  con- 
tinually the  terms  of  the  arithmeticab  above  them, 
irhose  common  difference  is  5.  One  property  of 
these  numbers  is,  that  ifanyooeofthem  be  muU 
liplied  by  40,  and  to  the  product  9  be  added,  the 
•mn  will  be  a  square  number:  thus  18  X  4(H-9= 
7S9=s27s.  The  series  of  the  squares  will  be  1^ 
tr%  87^  37%  &c;.tfae  common  difference  of  whose 
roots  is  10. 

*•'  HspTABCBY,  a  goremment  exercised  by  seven 
'persona  ;^  or^  a  nation  divided  into  seven  govern- 
ihenis. 

^  "  Stun^nhiptarehy^ihe  seven  kingdoms  existing  in 
Eft^Handj  between  the  fitlh  and  ninth  centuries, 
^ese  k^doms  were  severally  named, 
''  -       1.  Kent,         •   5.  Northumberland, 
'     '    ,12f.  Sussex,         6.  £ast-AngIeiand, 
;         '3/  Wesftex,'        7.  Mercia.  / 

4.  Essex, 
r  The^*' heptarchy  Was  formed  by  degrees ;  but^  it 
"'may 'be  said  tb  have 'commenced  in  A.  D.  44P, 
wheii  Heugist  anrived  on  the  island.  In  A.  D. .  8:^ 
^glien  wis  enabled,  by  a  combination  of  circunv- 
jritataces,^^W  assume  the  title  of  king  of  England; 
^ut,  in '  Tealiiyl  thre^  of  the  kingdonlls,  Northumber^ 
taid,-  £ftlit  ^Angleiand,  and^Miercia,  -  were  still  gi^ 
fiveltoed  4>ifr*th^ir4»wn'king84  though  those,  kin^ 
uma-'iihvma^  and  IriMahes.    The  kingdoms 
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ka  aotaafly  gfOTer&cd  were  Kent,  Sancx,  WtmtXf 

and  Essex. 

li  EBAL9,  the  title  of  an  officer,  whoee  daty  it  an- 
tiently  was,  to  denotmoe  war,^to  ohaUeii|^  in  battle 
and  coiyibat,  to  produm  peace,  and  to  esecnte  mar* 
tial  QijessAges ;  but  who  is,  at  peeient,  loodnduct 
foyal  processions  and  cepemonies,  creatioDS  ef  no* 
biiifcy,  and  duUnngs  of  knigfats ;  to  pabUsb  daela-* 
rations  of  wer,  not  to  the  enemy,  hut  at  home  $ 
to  proclaim  peace ;  to  recoid  aiid  lilazea  armo« 
rial  hesffiiigt';  and  to  Mguhrte  abuses  in  onvit; 
under  the  authority  of  die  eari-manha!,  by  when 
hi  ii  created; 

ThevheraMs  ^tr»  formed  into  a  eollege  by 
Biehard  the  Third. 

.  HnucDBry  the  science  ef  tfainga  partainiBg  to 
(ieralds;;  and  more  padicnlady.of  the  lawaef  armS| 
fl?  armorial  bearings. 

Arms,  in  a  prinutiYe  point  of  Tiew,  are  badges 
|pfl4Mnetion ;  in  an  hietoricel  one,  badges  ef  ho- 
9pur :  every  tiling  conneeted  with  them  has  spmny 
^m  ct^^m ;.;  and  it  ia  onl^  by  observing  Ihe  rolea 
the  same  authority  has  established,  tfaat-their  vaine 
can  be  preserved.  »s^;difi|^ay  of  tbeaer  rules,  then, 
is  the  subject  of  heraldry. 

Arms  may  be  considered  under  finir  heads;  the 
escutcheon,  the  tiHGtooBiSyiheiehiugesi  .aodthe  atiL 
uaments.' 

>:  I.  The  e^cmith^aiti  vt^iM^  iallie  fidd  or  ground 
npon  which  the  tinctures  and  chargeaarftdiiplayed. 
l^e  shiq^e  of  the  eecutcheob,  though  of  ibuoh:iBi^> 
portanoe  in  the  eye  of  a  herald,  is  made  to  vary 
o^ejEvderaUy,  according  to  the  oaprtoe  of^the  artist 
or  the  wearer*    See  Plate  1.  HBRAU>aTi    ^    ./' 
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IL  Tbe  timcturei,  or  metds  and  ooloorii  by 
Vfhich  the  field  and  charges  are  various  distinguish^ 
ed,  are  tedmically  deDominated  as  follows: 

Metals. 
Gold    -  -  -  Or,    or    Topaz,    or    8ol 
Silrer  Ai^t     Pearl  Luna. 

Cohmrt, 
Blue     -i  *  «  Azores  SapphirOi or Japiter. 
jted  *--••»  Gules  -  Robj  -  -  •>  Mm 
Greeo  ^  •*  Vert  -  •  Emenld  -  Veoos 
Purple/-.  -•  ^  Purpore  Amethysl-  Mapowy 
Black  ->, »  -  &Ue    •  Bianand  -  Saturn 
Orange    -  -  Tenn^,  •  ladnth  -  -^  ]>l■fOll^lbead 
BfoodrookmrSaagnioe  SardoniflE  •  Dngon'stail* 

Tbe  names  or,  argenty  %fc  amustd  in  desorih^ 
iog^^  araif  of  commoneni,  and,  on  mosiooea* 
sioos,  for  aU  others ;  but  some  employ  topasii  pearlt 
Sec,  in  speaking  of  the  anna  of  nobles ;  and  10^ 
kmaj  &o.  for  those  of  so? ereign  pfinoes.  - 

WkeiE  natural  bodies,  as  aaimals  and  viqpelaUei| 
Hl^  home  in  anas,  tb^  ara>fiequenily  icpreiMnlud 
in^tibEbr  offn  oolonmt  ^aqd,  in  ibuie  caieSi  tiiay  ani 
dassiibftd  by  iSbe  beraids  Wffroper, 
^{TiuctQius  am  tbos  dMufoiafaed  in  engramgvt 
Or  is  expressed  by  dots  :•••'%••  • 
ifrj«li£is  plaint 

jfjnifie  iacspresAsd  by  horiaantal  finas :  ^ar. 
G«/et  by  perpendiouhur:  ||.  a. 

Vmi  by  dilgoaiA  lines,  drawn  firviB  tlia  dttcter  ehief 

.,<a  the  sinialsr^basa  painiB :  ^ 
Pttf^ff  bydiagonal  fines,  fimn tbe  ahiister chitf 

>tntbfed«|tarbaire points:  /^  \        ' 
J!ito  bypetpendknlar  loid  boriMnttd  linies,  «rottlnf 
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Tenn^  by  diagonal  Hnes,  from  tbc  sinister  chief  to 
the  dexter  base  points,  traTersed  by  horizontal 
lines:  -/'. 
Sanguine,  by  lines  crossing  each   other  diagon- 
ally: X. 

Furs,  as  ermine  and  ratr,  frequently  supply  the 
place  of  colours. 

Escutcheons  are  frequently  of  more  than  one 
colour,  and  when  this  happens  they  are 'divided  by 
lines  drawn  in  Tarious  directions.  When  an  es- 
cutcheon is  parted  per  pale,  a  perpendicular  line  di- 
Tides  it  into  twa  eqiwd  parts  f ;  When  ptrfess,  a  ho- 
nzontal  Ibjie  — ;  when  per  bend,  dexter  or  sinister, 
by  a  diagonal -line  \,  or  /•  5  when  per  cross,  by 
both  a  perpendiieular'hne  and  an  horizontal  one  ; 
and  -when  per*  cross  saltier,-by  two,  heUh  of  which 
are  diagonal:  X;        ' 

<  An  escutcheonV  divided  per  cross,  or  per  cross 
saltier,  is  said  to  be  quartered: 
•  Heralds  have  contrived  several  marks,  by  which 
the  bearers  of  the  same  coat  of  arms  are  distiii" 
g«i(ihed,  according^  to  their'  nearness  to  the  head  of 
the  family.  To  the  eldest  son,  they  have  given  the 
)itb«l ;  to  the  second,  tbcerescent ;  to  the  third,  the 
mullet ;  to  the  fourth,  the*fliartlet  5  to  the  fifth,  th<» 
annulet;  to  the  sixth,  the  fleur  dc  lis';  tothesc- 
vendi,  ^he  rose  5  to  ttie  eighth,  the  cross-moline ; 
to  the  ninth,  the  double  quaterfoil.  The  children 
of  these  sons  superadd  the  same  differences ;  thus, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  s6Cond  son  bears  a  label  upoa 
his  father's  crescent. 

III.  A  charge  is  any  thing  contained  in  the  field. 
'All  charges  are  comprehended  under  tiiree  denomK 
nations :  honvurable  ordinaries,  sub'&rdinarieSf  and- 
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l*atnta  of  die  £  scutrliean 

A  DetctBrChier' 
B  laddie  (Jiitr^ 
C  Suiuter  tlutr 

£  Fms  Aint 
F  N„mhra  Point 

UMiddleAuc 

I  SimitBrBa*e- 


Fartidxm  loaea 
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y\A/v 


Em^na/d 
Im-Mked 
Wmy 
JmbaUied 
Nebule 
Sidmted 
DoHtMU 


ZMsdnctioaui  of  Honaes 


^oa  @     ^ 


o 


Thkd  FounK. 

Colon  rs  &v. 

Gule^  Ozure 

Red,  Bbte 


'W^  ^*5a'  ^W  «AiA^ 

mnsx 


<;iMn^ 


<*oap«r  A>alp> 


flMmJudhtJManv  S*Jhmif  ^r'ifiji. 
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common  6Aargei.**-Ttie  mlKordtBwiciy  taA-omnmoft 
chai^esy  are  so  nameroiw^  that  to  fi^ow  them  it 
impossible ;  hut  of  the  honoor^fole  ordinaries  a  brief 
catalogue  follows : . 

Htmourableetdinariei: 
J.  Chief       4.'- fiend  ttoieter    7.  Ghcwsa 

2.  Pale  .       5..  Fess  8.  Cross 

3.  Be^d «      6,  Quarter  t>.  Sidtier* 
IV .  Ornaments^  or  exterior  deeor^tions  of  eseiit- 

^heoos,  are  of  tea  j^noipal  kinds  s 

1.  Crowns     4.  Hornets  7.  Wteatfas 

S.  Coroneli  A.  Manthngs        8.  Crests 
3.  Mitres    r  6.  Chajleanx         9.  SBci«lk 
■10..  Soppoflers.) 
rl.  CrowmmreoftwQ  general  kinds ;  as  the  nrntaiy 
navaL  and  ether  crowns  of  merit,  gi?en  as4ionow- 
able  augmentations ;  and  kingiy  crowns,  denotiii^ 
the  sovereign  rank  of  the  bearer. 

The  first  croWns  of  kings  were  only  diadems  or* 
fiUets;  but,'«mong  the  modems,  the  torme  are  va- 
ried and  complex.    The  crown  of  the  moreveoMft- 
kings  of  Oreat  Britain,  und  wbkii  is  distii^giiished ' 
h^  the  name.  »f  St  Edward- s  orvwn,  consists  of  a 
crimson  cap^  ilined  and  feced  wkb  emine,  andwqrv 
rounded  by  a  .cbrele  of  gold^  which  eirde  is  eli« 
riehed  witib  pre<»oas  stones,  and '.  heightened  up,  or 
adorned  en  its  upper,  rim,  withfow  croises-patee,' 
and  as  many  deurs  de  lis,*  alternately;  and  from 
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-*  flmf'  de  tit  probttbly  njleitfks  ;fUur  de  LouU';  a  eoi\}etf< 
tare,  vrixch  seems  to  be  sapported  by  tfaseiTcimistruice^hal, 
in  £ngland,  it  if  iVe^a^Qtiy  called  flower  de  luce,  wliick 
may  be  understood  yXoroer  de  Lewis:  there  i*  also  a  tradi- 
t!mi  l!^epe«Un«  ilie  assumptloti  of  *hrs  flowerj  hf  a  Wiif 
I«ewi«,  wbioh.corroborates  t^ie  etyntvloey.* 
YOU  III.  H 
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wUeh  vnm  two  arelwd  diailaBs,  beiek  with  peirif, 
and  intenectiDi^  each  other  in  the  centre,  where 
they  are  suraiooiited  by  a  moiiiid,  itidf  sormouat* 
cd  with  a  croite-patee.  Plate  II. 

The  mottm/ here  mentioned  is  a  ^lobe.  The  word 
if  a  corruption  of  monde^  world ;  and  the  mound, 
with  ill  crest,  an  emblem  of  Christendom,  or  the 
dominion  of  the  cross :  hy  which  dominion  was  per- 
haps originally  intended,  the  supremacy*  of  the  pope. 
The  place  of  this  emUem,  which,  on  all  the  crowns 
of  Europe,  is  above  the  ensigns  (^temporal  gOTem- 
ment,  is  suspicious ;  but,  though  it  might  be  as- 
signed by  the  ambition  of  the  church,  it  is  as  easy 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  piety  of  the  thrmie.  The  fleur 
<le  lis,  or  lily,  doubtlessly  took  place  of  the  straw- 
berry-leaves, at  the  time  that  a  claim  en  the  king* 
dom  of  France  was  made. 

The  queen's  crown,  though  smaller,  resembles 
the  king's. 

The  coronet  of  the  prince  of  Wales  resembles  the 
king's  crown,  excepting  that  it  has  bat  one  diadem. 
To  this  dignity  there  also  belongs  a  badge,  con- 
sistii^^  of  a  plume  of  three  ostrich  feathers,  set  in 
the  ancienl  coronet  of  the  heir-apparent  of  England , 
with  the  moito,  leh  JDten,  written  upon  a  scroU. 
The  motto,  which,  in  the  Saxon  kmguage,  signifies 
"  I  serve,''  was  assumed  by  Edward,  the  fiUrt  prince 
of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black'prince,  who, 
after  the  batUe  of  Cressy,  in  which  he  had  killed 
John,  king  of  Bohemia,  took  from  the  head  of  that 
monarch  the  plume,  the  representation  of  which 
has  been  described,  and  placed  it  on  his  own. 

The  coronets  of  the  immediate  sons  and  brothers 
of  the  long  have  no  diadem. 
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.  I'be  ooronetB  of  the  immedkle  dtaigfaten  tnd 
sisters  of  the  Idng  differ  from  those  of  the  princes, 
ia  hayiof^  strawberry  teaves  between  the  crosses, 
instead  of  flear  de  lis. 

A  duke^s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  enriched  with 
precious  stones  and  pearls,  and  set  round  with^ht 
large  strawberry'leaves. 

A  duki^s  coronet  and  a  ducal  coronet  are  very^ 
different  things.  The  latter,  which  is  borne  by 
many  conmionerB  of  no  distincti<m,  is  a  circle  of 
gold,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  but  set  round 
with  only  four  strawberry-leaves. 

A  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  enriched 
yvilh  precious  stones  and-pearis,  and  set  round  with 
four  strawberry-leaves,  and  as  many  pearls,  raised 
00  pyramidicai  points ;  an  earFs,  a  circle  of  gold,, 
enriched  as  before,  from  which  issue  eight  points, 
or  rays,  upon  the  top  of  each  of  which  is  a  large, 
pearl ;  a  yiscounVs,  is  a  circle  also  enriched,  round, 
and  close  to,  the  rim  of  which,  are  set  an  uolimited 
number  of  pearls ;  a  baron's,  a  plain  gold  circle, 
set  round  with  six  pearis.    See  Plate. 

The  gold  and  other  jewel -work  here  described, 
are  the  essential  parts  of  crowns  and  coronets  ;  but 
it  is  iisual,  in  £ngland,  to  represent  them  with  the 
addition  of  the  mmson  cap,  described  as  belonging 
to  the  crown  of  the  king,  and  to  which  it  really 
does  belong,  though  not  essentially.  Richard  III. 
is  generally  cirawn  with  this  cap,  unaccompanied 
by  the  crown. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  crosses;  straw- 
herry-leaves,  &c,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the 
proxies  exhibited  in  pictures  and  sngraTings,  only 
half  of  them  are  seen. 
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'  Aocwdiiigl»Mne,tbafeaerc9,ealMofllieierflv. 
benjf  we  of  the  pwrnUy, 

3.  A  mitre m  a  eMtaiHi  pointed  cap.  An  arch- 
bishop, who  ranks  at  the  head  of  the  d^es,  has  a 
eorone^  sinular  to  theirs,  through  wbiob  the  mitre 
■Mites ;  whik  a  bishop,  who  tanks  at  the  head  of 
the  barons,  has  also  a  baronial  coronet,  ifithont  its 
pevls,  which  sarnmnds  bis  mitre. 

Bfitre8«M  nev«*r  worn  by  Protestant  bishops. 

4.  The  helmet  is  placed  above  the  shield,  and 
wider  the  crest. 

5.  Mantlet  and  Mantlingty  are  derived  from  the 
dodn  which  antiently  made  part  of  the  tiiflitaiy 
dress.  Mantles  are  plain  in  their  outline,  but  usually 
painted  aa  if  lined  with  fur;  Mantlings  belong  to 
the  helmet.  An  aotient  helmet  and  mantling  is  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  chivch  of  St.  Margaret,  in  West. 
minster* 

6.  A  chapeau  is  an  antient  cap  of  dignity,  and 
probably  the  same  with  that  already  spoken  of  as 
part  of  a  crown  and  coronet.  At  present,  it  is  a 
decoration  only  more  honourable  than  the  wreath  ; 
like  which,  it  usually  supports  the  crest. 

7.  The  wreath  is  a  fillet  made  of  two  skains  of 
silk,  of  the  colours  of  the  principal  metal  and 
colour  in  the  arms. 

8.  The  drest^  as  its  name  implies,  was  a  badge' 
worn  upon  the  head.  It  is  placed  above  a  shield, 
but  under  a  coronet 

9.  The  scroll  h  that  which  contains  the  motto, 
either  placed  above  the  crest,  or  below  the  anns. 
Mottos  are  subject  to  no  rul^. ' 

.10.  The' supporters  wee  figures  standing  on  the 
scroll,  and  seeming  to  support  the  shield. 
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«<  Marshaning."  The  hieroglyphks  of  Heraldry 
are  not  confined  to  distinctumSf  but  extend  to  alli- 
ances :  blazoniojB^  pertains  more  especially  to  the 
^rmer,  marshalling  to  the  latter  department  ol' the 
heraldic  science. 

<<  Alliances,"  whether  family  or  (^fidal^  are  ex  • 
pressed  either  by  impaling^  ky  the  escutcheonqf  pre* 
tencef  or  by  quartering, 

**  Impaling"  shews  the  alliance  of  husband  and 
wife,  and  the  connexion  between  the  office  and  the 
officer  who  holds  it.  Impaling  is  most  usually 
effected  by  placing  the  two  coats  side  by  side  upon 
one  shield,  divided  by  a  line  of  partition  in  pale  i 
namely,  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  chief  and 
the  middle  base  points.  See  Plate  II.  The  arms  of 
the  husband  are  usually  placed  on  the  dexter, 
those  of  the  wife  on  the  sinister  side  of  the  es* 
cntcheoo.  The  anns  of  the  office  take  precedency, 
in  like  manner,  of  those  of  the  holder.  Formerly 
impaling  was  sometimes  performed  by  dimidiation  ; 
tdiU  is,  having  the  two  coats,  and  placing  the  dex- 
ter half  of  the  husband's  against  the  sinister  side  of 
'  this  wife's,  thus  forming  one  coat.  But  this  method, 
which  is  still  practised  in  France,  frequently  alters, 
and  even  totally  changes  the  leading  features  of  the 
shield,  thereby  causing  ambiguity  and  confusion. 

The  «<  Escutcheon  of  Pretence,"  plate  II.  When 
an  heiress  is  married,  her  arms  are  not  to  be  im- 
paled with  her  husband's,  but  are  to  be  borne  on 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  shield .  The  escutcheon  of  pretence  displays  his 
pretension  to  her  estate ;  and  if  the  husband  has 
4stue  by  her,  the  heir  of  those  two  inheriteis  shall 
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bear  the  hereditary  coats  of  fiither  and  mother 

quarterly. 

A  charged  escntcbeon,  placed  on  the  centre  of  a 
•hieM,  is  borne  upon  other  occasions  then  that  of 
shewing  the  alliance  between  a  married  heiress  and 
her  husband. 

'*  Quartering,"  is  the  dirision  of  the  shield  by  a 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  Ktie  crossing  each 
other,  as  in  plate  II.  and  denotes  the  alliance  be- 
tween existent  and  extinct  ftmilies  (or '  branches  of 
fkmilies) ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  declares  the  Union 
of  Families.  Thus,  the  son  of  an  heiress  does  not 
bear  his  maternal  arms  upon  an  escutcheon  of  pre- 
tence OT€Ar  his  paternal  coat,  but  quarters  the  former 
with  the  latter :  for  in  him  not  only  the  estates,  but 
the  arms  of  the  two  families  become  united.  If  his 
maternal  coat  has  previously  receired  in  like  mafiner 
the  arms  of  pre- existent  families  (or  branches'  of 
families),  he  quarters  them  all ;  his*  paternal  coat 
&llinginto  the  general  conflux.  The  family  of 
Percy,  and  that  of  De  Ferrars,  aie  remarkable 
instances  of  the  conflux  of  families.  The  latter 
quarters  not  less  than  one  hundred  and' sixty  coats ! 
whilst  other  ancient  families  remain  without  a  single 
quartering  upon  their  escutcheons.  When  quar- 
terings  become  numerous,  they  are  admissible  only 
upon  banners,  or  other  funeral  trophies ;  the  bearer 
hating  it  in  choice  to  use  any  one»  two,  four,  or 
Other  number,  upon  his  seals,  bis  carriages,  or  his 
titenitils. 

*  <^A  bachelor,'*  whilst  he  remains  such,  may 
quarter  his  paternal  coat  with  other  coats,  if  they 
blAoiigfto  him»  bat  ho  may  noihnpols  it  till  he  is 
tnaniid*  . 
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<<  Maid."  The  mrnM  of  a  maul  k  to  be  placed  in 
a  loeenge  ;  and  if  her  ftther  bore  any  difference  in 
his  coat,  the  same  is  to  be  continued  :  for  the  mark 
of  cadency  of  her  ftther's,  w^  denote  what  branch 
dieia  firom. 

«  Widow.'*  The  anna  of  a  widow  is-  to  be  im« 
paled  with  the  arme  of  her  kte  husband,  hia  on  the 
dexter  side,  and  her*8  on  the  sinister  side,  upon  a 
losenge,  as  the  example. 

<«  Knight,'^  &;e.  When  a  kni^t  of  the  Garter  is 
married,  his  wife's  arms  must  be  placed  in  a  dis-« 
tinct  shield,  because  his  arms  are  aurrounded  with 
the  ensign  of  that  order  ;  for  though  the  husband 
may  gi?e  his  equal  share  of  the  shi^  and  heredi- 
tary honour,  yet  he  cannot  share  his  temporary 
order  of  knighthood  with  her. 

^<  Commonerand  his  lady."  A  commoner  mar- 
nod*  to  a  lady  of  quality  is  not  to  impale  her  arms 
with  his  own ;  they  are  to  be  set  aside  of  one  ano* 
ther  iit  separate  shidds,  a^  the  lady  stiK  retains  her 
title  and  rank.    Plate  II. 

The  Arms  of  Ulster,  or,  as-  they  are  fami- 
liarly called,  the  Bloody  Hand,  is  the  badge  of  Ba- 
ronetage. This  device  Was  granted  by  James  I.  at 
the  institution  of  that  order,  in  memory  of  the  ex- 
pedient, or  the  pretence,  under  which  it  was  insti- 
tuted ;  namely,  the  protection  of  the  province  of 
Ulster  in  Ireland.  These  tirms  are  blazoned,  ar.  a 
sinister  hand  couped  and  erect,  gu,  -By  the  roles 
of  heraldry,  they  ought  to  be  borne  on  an  escntch* 
eon  placed  on  the  centre,  or  in  chiefs  of  the  pa- 
ternal coat  of  the  bearer.  »  • 

The  '^  Htttohment^*' '  or  ^«  Punerd  Acbiefe- 
manty"  usually  placed  aver  the  door  -of*  person'  of 
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diftincliou  deo6Med|  poioli  out  the  sex,  And  cou- 
jugal  oonoectioDf  as  well  as  the  dignity  and  armo- 
rial distinctimis  of  the  defunct.  See  PL  II.  These 
drcumstaiioeB  are  denoted  by  the  form  and  accom- 
paniments of  the  field,  and  the  colour  of  the  ground 
of  the  hatchment:  thus, 

**  For  a  bachelor," — the  paternal  arms  are  paint- 
ed upon  a  shield,  and  accompanied  with  Helmet, 
Crest,  and  Motto,  and  with  the  ground  of  hatch- 
ment (namely,  the  vacant  canvass  on  each  side  of 
the  shidd)  all  black. 

*<  For  a  single  woman," — ^the  paternal  arms  are 
painted  upon  a  losengCj  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment, or  ornament,  tlutn  a  gold-cord,  loosely  knott- 
ed, encompassing  tilie  fidd :  the  ground,  in  this 
case,  is  also  all  black, 

''  For  a  widow,''«-the  paternal  arms  of  the  de- 
funct are  impaled  with  those  of  her  late  husband, 
in  a  lozenge,  with  a  fancy  gold-ornament  round 
it;  but  with  no  accompaniment;  the  ground  all 
bkick. 

'*  For  a  married  woman  leaving  a  husband,*'— 
her  paternal  arms  impaled  with  those  of  her  hus- 
band, are  painted  upon  a  shield,  without  the  armo- 
rial accompaniment ;  the  sides  of  the  shield  being 
only  ornamented.  In  this  case  the  sinister  side 
of  the  ground  is  black,  to  denote  the  death  of  the 
wife ;  the  dexter  side  white,  to  shew  that  the  hus- 
band is  living. 

*'  For  a  married  man  leaving  a  widow," — the 
arms  as  before,  upoi|  a  shield,  with  the  accompa- 
niments of  helmet,  crest,  and  motto :  the  dexter 
aide  of  the  ground,  in  this  case,  being  black;  the 
sinister,  white^ 
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"  Fort  man  who  dies,  leaving  a  second  wife," — 
his  shield  of  arms  (uot  impaled)  together  wHh  the 
accompaniments,  are  painted  upon  a  black  ground. 
On  the  dexter  skie  of  the  shield  is  plaeed  a  small 
foneral  escotcheen,  bearing  his  paternal  eoat  im* 
paled  with  that  of  his  first  wife,  the  sinister^  mde 
of  this  escutch^n  being  Mack,  to  denoteher  death  ; 
and  on  the  sinist^  side  of  the  shield  is  placed  an- 
other escutcheon,  bearing  his  arms  impaled  with 
those-6f  his  second  wife;  the  dexter  side  of  this 
escutcheon,  bebg  painted  black,  to  denote  his 
death ;  the  sinister,  white,  to  shew  tiiat  his  second 
wife  is  still  hving. 

^  The  peer/*  is  distinguished  by  his  coronet 
and  supporters :  '      ^ 

«<  The  haronet,^'  by  his  badge : 

^  The  knight  compamon,"  by  the-mOtto  of  hitf 
order; 

And  **  the  bishop,'^  by  his  mitre.  In  this  case  it 
is  observable,  that  as,  by  the  rules  of  heraldry,  the 
arms  of  the  office  take  precedency  of  those  of  the 
holder,  the  arms  of  the  diocese  are  always  impaled 
on  the  dexter  side.  Chose  of  the  bishop  on  the  si-' 
nister  side,  of  the  escutcheon :  consequently  on  the 
hatchment  for  a  Mshop  the  sinister,  and  not*  the 
dexter  side  of  the  ground  is  |»ainted  black. 

H£RioT,  in  feodal  customs,  a  tribute  of  goods 
and  chattels,  payable  to  the  lord  <6f  the  manot,* 
upon  the  decease  of  a  copy-holder.   •       •    • 

Hermetical  sealing,  in  chemi^try,^  a  mannetof 
closing  glass  TesseH  in  so  accnrate  a  fnttimer,^at 
even  the  most  subtile  spirits  cannot  escape;-  -Tliis 
is  usually  perft^med  by  heating  Hi^  neeM  of  the 
vessels  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  till  it  hi^Teady  to 
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mek,  and  Ihea  with  pinceni  twistiiig  it  close  to* 
getber. 

HERHiTy  (a  oomiptioD  of  eremite  which  ia 
derived  from  a  Oreek  word  signifying  *'  a  wil^ 
demesSy"  or  **  deaart,")  a  name  given  to  a  per- 
son who  passes  his  life  at  a  distance  irom  the  ordi- 
nary abodes  of  men.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  it  is  obvious,  nor  is  tbere» 
in  the  early  history  of  hermits,  that  renders  per- 
fect solitude  essential  to  the  denomination.  It 
was  conmion  with  the  antient  hermits,  as  in  the 
example  of  St.  Anthony,  to  have  a  number  of  as^ 
sociates. 

Heron,  in  natural  history,  a  bird  which  feeds 
upon  fish,  and  commonly  builds  in  cliffs  on  the 
sea-shore,  though  sometimes  in  lofty  trees.  This 
bird,  which  is  very  voracious,  is  extremely  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  those  who  have  fish-ponds.  It 
is  said  that  it  will  eatfifty  dace  and  roaches,  of  a 
moderate  size,  in  a  day;  and  one  thousand  stores 
carp  in  a  year.  It  is  sometimes  caught  by  a  bait, 
which  should  be  fastened,  by  a  strong  line,  to  a 
8toneof  sufficient  weight.  The  heron  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed  as  a  food.  It  is  a  long  lived 
bird.  Individuals  have  been  known  to  live  more 
than  sixty  years. 

HEBRDia,  in  natural  history,  a  fish  well  known 
as  a  food.  The  name  herring  is  derived  firom  the 
German  Aere,  an  army;  in  allusion  to  the  count- 
less numbers  which  compose  the  shoals  or  bodies 
in  which  they  svrim.    For  the  herring-fishery,  see 

FlSHERV. 

Herschel,  the  name  by  which  astronomers  in 
general  call  the  planet  discovered  by  Pr.  Hersc)iel 
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in  March  1781.    Its  other  names  are  Georgium 
Sidus,  and  Onranns  or  Uranus.    The  short-hand 
mark  or  character  for  this  planet  is  9,  that  is  a  Ro- 
man H,  as  the  initial  of  the  name  of  die  discoverer, 
the  horizontal  bar  being  crossed  as  an  emblem  of 
l/hristianity,  meaning  thereby  that  its  discovery 
was  made  daring  the  Christian  eera,  in  contra- 
distiuction  to  the  others  which  were  known  long  be- 
fore that  period.    This  planet  is  the  most  remote 
of  all  that  are  known ;  it  is  less  than  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn, but  larger  than  all  the  rest.    Its  light  is  of  a 
bluish  <white   colour,    and    its  brilliancy  between 
thatof  Venus  and  the  moon.    By  persons  endued 
with  a  keen  sense  of  sight  it  may  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  but  to  have  a  good  view  of  it,  a  telescope 
that  magnifies  300  times  is  required.    The  periodi- 
cal time  of  this  planet  is  about  83f  of  our  years. 

Its  diameter 35107  miles 

Proportion  of  its  diameter  to  that 
of  the  earth    ------    4.317  :  1 

its  bulk  to  the  earth's  -    -    -    .  80.493  :  1 

Its  density   -    - 0.220  :  1 

Its  quantity  of  matter  «    -    .     -  17.740  :  1 

Heavy  bodies  fall  on  its  surface  18  feet  8  inches 
iA  one  second  of  time. 

There  are  six  satellites  belonging  to  this  planet, 
and  the  periodical  revolutions  of  these  are  com- 
pleted in  tiie  fbllowing  respective  times. 
St.        d.      h.    m.    sec. 
I  6    ai    95      0 

II  8    17,      1     19 

III  10    23      1     29 

IV  13     11      5      2 
V        38      1    49      0 

VI      107    16    40      e 
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Hespsr*  injMronomy,  theeveniiif  sl%r^  aHupr 
pellation^L7en  to  the  planet  Venus^  when  it  seU 
afler  the  auo. 

HsxA6QN»  ia  g«omeiry».a  figure  of  six  sides  and 

BjBXABpRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  fiyer^ular 
solids^  |>eiBgive9r(}r.ft.cu^.    ^eBoDV. 

HuTQSif  properly  ,sjgiufies  aa  opening  er  gi^ 
and  in  that  ^ense  is  used  for  tbe  defects  of  manu* 
scripts ;  but  it  is  also  s|>plied  to  that  opening  of  the 
mouth  and  consequei^^  ^harshness  of  sounds  which 
occurs  when  oae  wor^  ^nds,  and  th9  nesEt  h^ins, 
with  a  yowel. 

JEIiD£»  a  word  forwrly  nsed  in  laod-measurey 
for  such  a  spfceas  night  he  ploughed  with  one 
plough  ^  or,  as  much  as  would  maintain  the  family 
of  an  hide,  pr  mansioiirhouse*  Aooordingto  some, 
a  hide  Was-  si^cty  apre$,  others  make  it  eighty,  .and 
others  a  hundred.  The  quantity,  veiy  prohahly^ 
was  always  determined  by  local^usage  only..   : 

HiBRAROHr,  %\  term  Ut^rally  signifying,  holy  gom 
vernmerU,  and  applied  som^mes^  to  the  supposed 
polityi  ortflocia)  conslitulioQ,  ounong  angels,,  and 

s<iii^mes^e^ujfGh*-|^<^vci®iPfB'l^:     • 

HiEROGLTPHics,  in  Egyptianr  history  ( fiyinbol6,or: 
chamHiers  hy  whidh  lhe.:eaftier  pfailpMpheia  ex- 
pres9ed. tbeir  d0G!trines ;'#nd  which,  when,  antio 
quated,  and  jao  longfr  understood  by  Ihe  poetic  at 
large,  were  accounted  sacred.  Hieroglyphics  differ 
irom  letters,  inastnucik  as  itkt  former  represent  things 
by  likenesses,  real  orfanetful.  >  Fromr  symbols  of 
this  kkd,  all  lettera  have  been  Ibrmed.  An  in- 
scription on  the  temple  of  Bfinerra,  at  ^ais,  aifords 
a  specimen  of.hiof^yphics,    An  Mtmt,  an  old 
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man,  a  hairk^  a  fish,  aod  a  river- horse,  ^prened 
this  in9ral  sentence :  <'  You  who  come  into  the 
'vrorld,  and/you  i^vho  go  out  of  it,  know  this  that  the 
Sfods  hate  impudence." 

BiGip  ADMIRAL,   SCO  AdMIRAL. 

HiGQ'n^soN,  see  Treason. 

HiQHK^,  a  quality,  or  title  oF  honour,  gri^^n  to, 
princes.  ^7he  kings  of  England,  before  James  I., 
were  nojl  saluted  with  the  title  of  '<  msyesty^"  but 
that  of  highness  only. 

HiPvoQROME,  in  antiquity,  a  courjse/or  chariot 
and  hpiis^  races.      There  are  in  ^gland  some 
Testiges  of  similar  courses,  the  most  remsu-kablc  of 
whicm  is^hat  near  Stonehenge;.    This  hippodrome 
occupies  a  tract  of  ground  extending  about  two 
£iun()red!  droidical  cubits,  or  three  hundred  and 
^ty  feet,  im  breadth,  and.  ubi  thousand  druidical 
cubits,,  l)rm<^  than  a  mile  and  three  quarters,  in 
l^igth, ,  it  rons  directly  east  and  west,  and  is  com- 
pietely^indosed  with  a  bank  of  earth.    The  goal 
^d.^areef  are  at  the  east  end.    The  goal  is  a  high 
l^imk  fjjf  eafl^,  raised  with  a  slopet  inwards,  on  which 
4ia  judges  are  supposed  to  hare  sat.    There  is  one 
^boutfbalf  a  mile  to  ti^e  southward  of  Leicester ; 
anotl^  D^  pordhester;  a  third  on  t|ie  banks  of, 
the  I^o^wU^ar^  nafur  Penrith  in^vunbeiiandf.^d.a- 
fourth,  in  the  ralley  witfiout  iUty s^on,  m  ^uiri^y^ 
1  ^J^^VQtK^i^i^,  nvet  horse;,  is  .found    only,  in* 
AjfrU^.  It  has  been  chie^y  discover^^  on  thebanlqt 
of  tnc^  rivi^rs  Ni)e,  Nig^_^  Gambi^^  and  Zairje.    1^^ 
is  sometimes  seen  in  «nit- water..  In  Guinea,  the 
mers,  lakes,  and  marshy  groundei  afford  numbers ' 
of  them,  and  in  spnae  parts  of  Caffraria  they  arestiU 
more  common.     Although  an  inhabitant  of  th« 
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waters,  the  hippopotamus  m  well  known  to  breathe 
air  like  land  animals.  On  land  he  finds  the  chief 
part  of  his  food,  thoagh  he  occasionally  iiseds  on 
aquatic  plants ;  bat  be  not  anfirequently  leaves  the 
water,  and  commits  wide  derastations  through  ail 
the  adjacent  fields.  His  depredations  are  usually 
carried  on  in  the  night :  He  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  deepest  river,  and  walks  along  it  with  the 
same  slow  and  stately  pace,  as  if  he  were  on  the 
land.  He  cannot  however  continue  under  water 
more  than  a  certain  length  of  time,  when  he  as- 
cends to  'discharge  the  water  from  his  longs  and 
draw  in  fresh  air.  He  is  never  ofTensite  unless 
when  accidentally  provoked  or  wounded,  but  when 
his  anger  is  roused,  revenge  is  fully  within  his. 
power,  tor  he  can  dash  a  boat  to  pieces  with  his 
teeth,  or  if  the  river  be  not  deep  be  will  raise  one 
eu  his  back  and  overset  it.  The  Egyptians  are 
said  to  destroy  the  animal  with  the  following  arti- 
fice ;  they  scatter  a  vast  quantity  of  peas  in  his  tract, 
which  he  eagerly  swallows  whole,  the  dryness  of 
the  food  disposes  him  to  drink,  the* peas  swell  in 
his  stomach  and  kill  him.  See  pi.  Nat.  Hist.  fig.  29. 
HmuNDO,  the  swallow  in  natural  history,  a  genus* 
of  birds  of  the  order  passeres,  of  which  there  are 
38  species.  Of  all  the  feathered  tribes,  that  of  the 
swallow  kind  is  most  on  the  wing.  Flight  seems 
its  natural,  and  almost  necessary  attitude.  In  that 
State,  it  feeds,  and  bathes  itself,  and  sometimes  pro- 
creates and  nourishes  its  young.  Their  wings  are 
long  and  adapted  for  continued  flight,  and  their 
tails  are  large  and  forked,  to  enable  them  to  turn 
with  agility,  and  to  be  masters  of  their  flight  even 
in  its  greatest  velocity.     The  nidification  of  thit 
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tribe  is  a  curious  part  of  their  economy.  It  is 
wonderful  to  obserre  with  what  degrees  of  architect 
tural  skill,  Provideiice  has  endued  birds  of  the 
same  genus,  and  nearly  correspondent  in  their 
modes,  of  life.  While  the  swallow  and  the  house 
martin  discoTer  the  greatest  address  in  raising:,  and 
securely  fixing,  crusts  of  loam,  of  which  their  nests 
are  formed,  the  bank-martin  makes  his  hole  in  the 
sand,  which  is  serpentine,  horizontal,  and  two  feet 
deep.  The  nests  of  the  Hirundo  esculents,  or  es- 
culent swallow^  are  reckoned  a  most  exquisite  de- 
licacy among  the  Chinese,  who  make  them  into 
soups  and  use  them  in  their  most  delicate  dishes. 

Historiographer,  a  professed  historian,  or 
writer  of  history.  The  historiographer  to  the  kingj 
in  England,  is  an  officer  under  the  lord-chamber- 
lain, whose  salary  is  J[  200  per  annum.  There  is 
a  similsir  officer,  with  a  similar  salary,  in  Scotland. 

History,  in  its  general  sense,  consists  of  all  that 
kind  of  knowledge  which  belongs  to  narrative  ;  and 
stands  opposed  to  science,  which  b  demonstrated 
knowledge,  and  to  philosophy,  which  is  matter  of 
opinion.  literally,  this  word  is  applicable  only  to 
ibat  information  which  the  writer  gives  on  his  own 
knowledge.  Those  who  write  histories  of  things  or 
events  which  they  have  not  themselves  seen,  are 
mere  compilers  of  the  testimonies  published  by 
others. 

History,  then,  denotes  narration  and  description 
of  every  kind  ;  but,  as  pre-eminent,  the  narrative 
of  human  affiurs  is  styled  historic  absolutely,  while 
narratives,  or  descriptions,  of  other  objects,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  specific  additions ;  as  natural  history^ 
the  description  of  nature,  and  narrative  of  its  events* 
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With  regard  to  human  affairs,  also,  the  api^lcatioa 
of  the  term  hiAory  is  still  fkrther  restricted  to  the 
narrative  of  political  occnrrences  only.  To  entitle 
the  account  of  the  trausactions  of  the  gorernment, 
the  wars  and  the  negotiations  of  a  nam»n,  itspo^i- 
ticai  history  f  would  be  thought  a  pedantic  refine- 
ment ;  and  to  caH  that  of  its  ecclesiastical  occur- 
rences, or  domestic  manners,  by  the'  general  term 
history,  would  be  censured  as  wanting  ra  precision. 

If  the  reader,  as  may  probaMy  happen,  is  indif  < 
ferent  to  this  literary  question,  the  subject  is  never- 
theless of  importance  to  him,  in  another  point  of 
view.  It  is  incalculable  to  what  an  extent  the  ideas 
of  mankind  are  misled,  ^y  the  simple  circdmstance 
of  taking  that  which  is  political  history ^  in  the  same 
sense  with  general  history.  Readers  fi^uently 
complain  that  history  is  f^ll  of  nothing  but  wars 
and  political  machinations ;  bat  they  should  reflect 
these  are  the  very  subjects^  of  which  history  (com^ 
monly  so  called)  proposes  to  treat :  years  of  peace  are 
but  so  many  blanks,  over  which  the  historian  passe$ 
with  a  dash  of  his  pen,  and  often  a  sneer  of  con« 
tempt;  while  a  single  day  of  trouble,  or  a  plot,  or 
a  rumour  of  a  plot,  is  a  theme  for  many  a  volume. 

11.  History  is  naturally  interesting  in  the  hijg^best 
degree ;  we  cannot  but  take  the  most  Ifvely  concern 
in  the  transactions  of  our  fellow  creatui^s ;  andt  if 
time  be  kneasuied  by  the  succession  pf  ideas,  this 
study  -certainly  antedates  our  lives,  and  makes  us 
live  through  the  ages  thatliave  preceded  our  birth. 
Nor  ts<the  importance  of  history  iitferior  to  its  fas- 
xinatkma;  it  is  the  source,  immedidte  or  mediate, 
«^d[most^our  ideas.,  No  man  who  is  acquainted 
witibi  facts,  can  ibrm  1i  theory  without  taking  thesd 
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info  the  account ;  we  seldom  speak  or  think  of  hu- 
man nature,  without  some  reference  to  the  action» 
which  we  belieye  mankind  to  ha?e  performed ;  and, 
are  not  the  attributes,  nay,  the  very  conduct,  of  the 
Deity  himself,  daily  argued  on  historical  ground  ? 
.'  111.  To  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  his* 
tory  with  advantage,  it  is  always  recommended  to 
radke  geography  a  correlative  pursuit;  and  farther, 
to  have  at  hand,  a  map  of  the  country,  the  history 
of  which  they  are  readmg.  The  learner  cannot 
be  too  sedulous,  also,  to  reduce  the  medley  of 
events  into  order ;  and  to  form,  in  his  mind,  an 
accurate  abridgment  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not 
here  recommended  to  commit  any  such  abridgment 
to  paper  (for,  in  that  case,  it  will  presently  be  for- 
gotten, and  Uie  student's  knowledge  be  to  be  found, 
not  in  his  head,  but  in  his  escritoir ;)  nor,  ought  his- 
torical readuig  to  be  confined  to  that  of  the  abridg- 
ments of  others :  these  have  their  use ;  but  we  can- 
not know  too  many  particulars :  it  will  often  hap- 
pen, that  some  unnoticed  circumstance  overturns, 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  all  the 
specious  fabric  that  partial  historians  have  set  up. 
IV.  The  latter  consideration  will  properly  intro- 
dioce  a  few  remarks,  of  the  justice  of  which,  and  of 
many  othei-s  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  infinitely  de- 
sirable that  the  historical  inquirer  should  be  con- 
vinced. Historians  are  commonly  partizans  or 
poets,  or,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said,  both ;  and  the  ge- 
nerality of  histories  are  written  with  neariy  all  the 
licence  of  romance.  Their  readers,  therefore,  should 
be  incessantly  on  their  guard  against  the  tieUlacies 
attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  prejudice,  or 
by  iinu^fination.     In  this  b^h,  but  intricate  and 
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pcrpleiing^,  coneern,  two  rales  •!  jaipseMl^  tbtt 
€tn  seldom  be  useless,  present  themselres:  ArsHy^ 
it  will  be  well  to  analyse  tbe  poitieQlars  veciled  in 
a  smooth  composition,  and  observe  whadier  tbey 
are  all  of  that  nature  whieb  admk  isf  csomplete  eri*> 
ilence  ?  whether,  no  artificial  tm*n  be  gived  by  a 
presumptuous  use  oi'epithets,  or  baireiaoed  inlferpo^ 
latioDS?  and,  whether  the  whole  is^  oris  not,  at  the 
mer^  of  a  writer,  who  obdrudes  -his  own  notions 
at  erery  step,  ao^  talks  of  weak  kings,  and  wieked 
ministers,  or  stnbbem  princes  and'servile  eoaTlaers> 
mstead  of  detailin)^  iaets  from  which  the  reader 
nay  judge  for  himself  ? 

Seoondiy,  if  the  student  beyoung-ln  the  research*, 
be  cannot  too  strongly  bear  in  mind  the  uncertainty 
of  all  historical  information.  Neither  understand- 
ing nor  honesty  are  always  securities  for  the  vera- 
city of  the  writer.  It  were  endless  to  recount  the 
forms  in  which  error  forces  itself  upon  him  whose 
record  is  built  upon  the  authority  of  others ;  and 
there  are  many  occasions,  on  which  eren  the  per^ 
sonal  evidence  of  the  historian  ought  to  command 
but  lietle  of  implicit  belief. 

Among  thenumerotR  causes  of  historical  fhfee- 
bood,  of  which  it  would  be  useful  to  take  the  most 
scrutinizing 'view,  there  is  one  which  appears  emi- 
nently deserving  of  remark ;  and  this  is,  the  extra'* 
ordinary'  care  that,  in  public  as  vrell  as  |nrivute 
hfe,  mus^  frequently  be  employed,  'by  those  who 
knowit.best,  toprevent'the  publication  of  tfaett^h. 
Add,  that  the  heroes  of  history  depend^  foi^  the  in<|> 
terpretation  of  their  «ondaet^  upon  eircumstancei 
Wholly  independent  on  their  virtues  and  Vices.'  ft 
Protestantism  had  noibten  subsequcntiy  established; 
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y/nmid  Mary  hare  descended  to  posteritj  ivilb  the 
Ctgmmta  af  The  Bleody  ?  and  is  ne  part  of  the 
tmtienary  charaeter  of  Charles  II  to  he  attrihuted 
to  tfne  pihtitlimeal  temper  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Kind,  and  to  the  jaundiced  eyes^of^nhdued  round* 
heads  f  or  of  that  of  Cromwell,'  to  llie  erent  of  the 
roBtoratioD  ? 

•  History,  then,  must  he  regarded  with  doe  c(m- 
sideration  of  ike  eireumstances  under  whieb  its 
composition  has  taken  pkoe.  Tbns,  we  must  ri« 
wuys  Buspettd  onr  .belief  in  the  vices  of  a  deposed 
piibce,  or  a  fallen  party ;  we  muiril-  liiceife  the 
epithets,  vast,  magnificent^  g/oriot<5,<snd'.  their  op- 
fotkeOi,  whb  caution,  and  look  for  niBJfcirementg 
and  Acts ;  we  Uiust  suspect  the  M|^  ^  ^he 
past,  on  aeeount  of  want  of  infbrmati«iWrf  ^  the 
present^  on  that  of  want  of  honesty  $4H|n^i«t  is 
6htm  fiilsified  through  ignorance,  and  the  4|l|cond 
through  party  spirit;  and  we  mast  suspect  the  his- 
tbry  ^all  times,  beosUse  of  prejudice,  irom  which 
no  liiBtorian  has  been  free. 

He  that  writes  the  history  of  his  own  limes,  is 
not  only  in  danger  of  being  partial,  but  of  unac- 
quaintance  with  many  things,  which  time  tardily 
hrmgs  to  fight ;  snd  he  that  writes  the  history  of  a 
Ihrroer  period,  is  wholly  ignorant  of  that  of  which 
iie  pretends  to  speak,  andilependant  on  the  dicta  of 
Others.  '  If  his  authorities  are  few,  half  ihe  truth  -is 
rinore  than  he  ought  to  hope  for  ;  and  if  they  are 
pumerous,  they  almost  uniibrmly  belie  eadb  otheri 

There  have  been  many  mechanical  helps  com^ 
posed  to  the  attainment  of  history,  as  well  with  re>- 
gard  to  the'  chronological  order  of  erents,-  as  srithr 
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respect  to  the  tereral  revolations  that  hare  oc- 
curred ia  the  world,  and  in  particular  empiret, 
kingdomt,  and  states.  Such  is  Priestley's  chart 
which  embraces  general  history ;  such  is  the  an- 
nexed Plate  as  it  relates  to  the  se?erat  chl^lge8 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  goTemment,  and  in 
the  succession  of  monarcbs  of  England.  The  rea-' 
der  will  see  in  one  view,  and  will,  with  a  little  at- 
tention, remember  every  revolution  that  has  oc- 
corred  in  Britain,  from  the  time  when  the  island 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  original  inhabitants  to 
the  present  period. 

Histrionic  art,  that  of  acting  in  dramatic  re- 
presentations. Hiitrioy  in  antient  Rome,  signified 
an  aolor  or  comedian ;  but  more  especially  a  pan- 
tomime, whose  talents  were  exerted  in  g«esticulations 
and  dancing. 

HoB-NOB,  or  hab-nah^  a  cant  phrase,  derived 
from  hap  ne  Aop,  or  *'  happen  what  may." 

Hobson's  choice,  a  proverbial  expression,  used 
to  denote,  no  choice  at  all.  This  proverb  ori- 
ginated at  Cambridge  ;  where,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  Thomas  Hobson,  a 
carrier,  was  accustomed  to  let  saddle-horses  to  the 
scholars ;  and  who,  desirous  that  every  horse  should 
have  its  proper  share  of  rest,  would  never  allow  one 
to  be  hired  out  of  its  turn.  His  inflexibility  often 
clashed  with  the  whims  of  his  customers ;  but  he 
was  positive ;  they  must  either  take  the  horse  he- 
was  willing  to  let,  or  go  without  any :  whence  the 
saying,  Hobson's  choice:  this  or  none.  Hob- 
son's  conduct,  in  this  branch  of  his  profession,  evi« 
dfsnfiy  marked  a  degree  of  character ;  but  his  oe« 
l^irity  does  not  rest  here.    At  his  sole  expence,  he 
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brought  an  aqueduct  into  the  town  of  Cambridge ; 
and,  jn  1614,  erected  a  stone  conduit,  which,  aller 
his  death  (1630),  received  an  inscription  comine- 
moratiag  the  benefaction. 

Hogshead,  in  mensuration,  a  measure  of  capa- 
city, containing  sixty-three  gaUons  of  wine,  and 
fiity-ibarof  beer. 

UOKfi-DAT,  HOCKE-DAY,   Or  HOCK-TUBSDAY,  in  thtt 

ancient  customs  of  England  the  second  Tuesday  after 
Easter-week,  and  a  festiyal  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity,  dnring  several  ages,  in  honour  of  the  re- 
demption from  the  Danish  yoke.  On  or  about  thii 
day,  A.  D.  1042,  Hardicanute  died  suddenly^  and 
bis  death  was  followed  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
English,  and  general  massacre  of  his  countrymen, 
the  Banes.  In  this  slaughter,  which  raged  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  the  English 
women  took  the  principal  part;  an  honour,  in 
right  of  which  it  is  still  customary  ibr  them,  in 
sqme  counties,  to  stop  all  passengers,  with  ropes 
and  chains,  and  demand  a  trifling  gratuity,  where- 
with to  make  merry.  Farther  to  assist  the  fes- 
tival, a  duty,  called  AocA:-tuesday-money,  was  an- 
tientiy  paid  to  the  lords  of  manors,  that  their  tenants 
and  bondmen  might  celebrate  the  day. 

Holiness,  a  title  of  quality  attributed  to  the  Pope, 
who  is  stiled,  your  holiness,  or,  holy  father :  in 
Latin,  sanctissime,  or/  heatissime  pater, 

HotLAND,  formerly  a  celebrated  republic  of  Eu- 
rope^ and  principal  of  the  Dutch  States,  or  as  they 
Ivere  commonly  called,  the  Seven  United  Provinces^ 
This  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Zoyder  S6b 
and  the  State  of  Utrecht,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
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mer  Meute  and  BrtbaDt.  Id  the  year  1795,  the 
United  Pronnces  were  ioraded  by  the  Frenob,  aal 
their  governmeDt  andconstituiion  were  oyerthrown.; 
ahout  the  year  1802,  the  Provinces  were  deno- 
minated the  Batavian  Republic,  a  name  which  gnye 
place  to  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  HolUnd,  which 
was  divided  into  the  following  departments :  viz. 

Chief  Towns, 

1.  Groningen    -----  Grooingen. 

S.  PriesilaDd  ------  Leewarden. 

3.  Over  Issel     -----  Zwol. 

4.  Guelderland  -----  Amheim. 

5.  Utrecht Utrecht. 

6.  Holland    ------  Hague. 

'   7.  Brabant    ------    Bois-le-duc. 

8.  Zealand'  ...---    Middleburg. 

.  It  is  also  divided  into  four  military  divisions :  the 
first  comprizes  the  department  of  Holland,  Bra- 
bant, and  Utrecht:  head  quarters  the  Hague. 
The  second,  the  province  of  Zealand :  head  quarters 
at  Middleburg.  The  third,  the  departments  of 
Friesland  and  Groningen,  head-quarters  Groningen. 
The  fourth,  the  departments  of  Guelderland  and 
Over- Issel,  head  quarters  at  Deventer.  Buona- 
parte placed  his  brother  Louis  on  the  throne  of 
Holland,  but  in  1810  he  disapproved  of  the  em« 
peror's  measures,  resigned  his  crown  and  left  the 
country,  setting  forth  bis  reasons  for  this  conduct 
in  a  well  drawn  declaration.  Since  then  Buonaparte 
has  united  Holland  to  the  French  empire,  in  which 
the  oppressed  inhabitants  have  been  obliged  to 
concur. 
:  HojLLAND,  in  commsTce,  a  fine  and  close-woTe 
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Hnen-cloth,  so  ealldd  from  its  having' been  first  ma- 
nufactured in  Bolland, 

Homage,  in  law,  the  submission,  loyalty,  and 
seryice  which  a  tenant  promised  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee,  upon  his  first  admission  to  the  land.  In  the 
general,  it  signifies  any  profession  of  submissiony 
loyalty,  and  service. 

Homicide,  in  law,  the  killing  a  man.  Three 
kinds  of  homicide  are  distinguished  :  I.  justifiable, 
11.  excusable,  IH.  felonious. 

I.  Justifiable  homicide  may  take  place  in  Tarious 
ways  ;  as,  where  an  officer  puts  a  man  to  death  by 
<Bommand  of  the  law,  or,  through  necessity,  in  per- 
ibrming  part  of  his  duty ;  or  where  an  individual 
kills  another,  in  self-defence,  or  for  the  prevention 
of  any  capital  crime,  which  that  other  was  about  to 
commit. 

II.  Excusable  homicide  may  be  through  misfor- 
tune, or  for  self-preservation,  by  chance  medley. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  the  penalty  i^  forfeiture  of 
goods ;  but  this  is  saved  by  the  king's  pardon. 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killing  a  human 
creature,  without  any  excusable  cause  ;  as  well  the 
killing  a  man's  self,  as  the  killing  another.  The 
kiUing  another  may  be  1.  manslaughUry  or  2, 
murder. 

HoMav,  in  divinity,  originally  signified  a  dis- 
course upon  some  point  of  religion,  more  familiar 
than  a  sermon.  Latterly,  it  seems  to  denote  an 
established  discourse,  in  opposition  to  the  temporary 
one  of  an  individual  ecclesiastic. 

fioNE,  a  fine  kind  of  whetstone,  used  for  setting 
or  giving  an  edge  to  sharp  instruments  of  steel.  It 
is  a  petrifiMtion  of  holly-wood,  brought  about  by 
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contiiuijBd  immersiaii  in.  w«l»r«  In  Oxfordshiitfi 
this  wood  is  said  to  be  petrified  in  a  peculiarly  sboi^ 
fp9c^oftinle^ 

HoNS¥»  a  saccharine  substance,  collected  by  beep 
fjromthe.flowetaof  various  plants^  and  deposited 
ill  their  9pmb.  The  honey  is  extracted  either  by 
expression,  or  by  placing  the  .comb  in  a  warm  sir 
tuation,  when  it  liquifies  and  comes  away  in  a  pure 
state.  .  The  best  honey  is  of  a  thick  con^tence» 
and  a  whitish  colour,  inclining  to  yeUow,  and  cf 
an  agreeable  smell  and  taste  :  but  both  the  colour 
and  fljEtrour  are  said  to  differ,  aocording  to  tlie  plan|s 
from  which  it  has  been  collected.  Honey  appeal]^ 
to  consist  of  vegetable  juices,  either  oozing,  with  ^ 
portionpf  their  essential  oil,  from  flowers,  or  previ- 
ously collected  from  the  leaves  and  branches  qf 
trees,  by  vine-fretters,  and  then  known  by  thenamp 
of  honey- dew. '  These  juices,  the  bees  transport 
by  means  of  their  probosces ;  and,  after  giving 
them  a  certain  preparation,  probably  in  their  sto- 
macbs^^  deposit  them  in  their  cells.  That  the  juice^ 
do  unde^o  some  preparation,  appears  almost  un- 
deniable, since  the  honey  wrought  by  young  bec^ 
is  white,  and  more  pure  than  that  produced  by  old. 
Tbefbrincr  is  called  r^sr^iit  Aonej^.  . 

HonEY-comby  a  waxen  structure,  fuU  of  celi^, 
constructed  by  the  bees,  t9  deposit  their  honey  and 
^gsin.  The  structure  of  tiie  honey  comb  se^il^ 
one  of  the  most  surprizing  parts  of  the  worl^j^ 
^isects,  and  thct  materials  of  which  ^it  is  cpmjpo^4, 
which  though  evidently  ^ollect^  tf^Wh  ^9}^^^ 
yet  do  exist  in  them  in  that  form,  a.  circupastance 
which  has  given  great  cause  of  speculation  .to  the 
curious.    The  regular  structure  of  the  comb  it 
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equaUy  vwdfrful.  ,  When  the  sfev^nil  «iy»  umt 
efaminedy  it  shoulfi  seem  thai  the  nicest  roles,  of 
geoi^etry  have  been  <xmsulted,  and  that  «fi  the  mI- 
vantages  that  could  be  wished  are  found  in  it^.  Each 
ceil  consists  of  six  plane  sides,  which  are  all  tra* 
pe^inms,  hut  equal  to  each  other :  the  bottom  of  the 
ceU  is  contiived  with  three  rhombuses,  so  disposed 
as  to  constitute  a  solid  angle,  under  three  .equal 
ai^gl^s» hence aless  quantity  of  surface  is  sufficient 
pp  ebot^in  a  given  quaotitj  of  honey  than  if  the 
bottom  had  been  flat.  The  jnethod  of  makittg  two 
softs  of* cells  in  each  comb  is  also  admirably  eon^ 
trive^  tP  save  tbe  expence  of  wax,  since  had  they 
Jl^een  mad^  single,  every  comb  must  have  had  i^ 
pe^li^ir  ba^e,  and  every  set  of  cells  their  bottom 
of  wax,  wfi^eas.  one  bottom  now  serves  two  cells* 
This  >structure  occasions  a  great  saving  of  wax, 
and  str^gtheuf^  in  a  high  degree  the  whole  work. , 
HoncT-D^BW,  a  saccharine  substance,  found  upon 
the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  and  once  supposed  tP  be 
a  dew,  filing  Irom  the. clouds.  The  abb^  Boissie^, 
in,  a  paper  read  before  the  society  of  ssiepc^,  at 
1M[ pn^lier,  has  illustrated  this  subject  with  eonai- 
dfrablje  .precision.  He.  has  found  that  there  at^ 
iwo'  kiojds  of  hMiey-dew,  the  one  produced  by 
trauspiration,  during  a  sultry  heat,  from  the  leaves 
of .pfurticnlar  genera. of  trees;  while  tbe  other  is 
th^  exqremeut  of  the  small  insect  knuwQ  by  the 
fiifitt^e  of puperoUf  or  vine-fritter. 
I  3jB^  are  fond  of  both  kinds  of  honey-de.w»  but 
pi^rtacillarly 'of  the  latter.  The  viue-fhetters  imding 
the  greatest  plenty  of  juice  about  the  middle  of 
tni^mer^  af^rd,  also,  at  that  time^  the  greatest 
quantify  of  ^^ney-dew  ;  a&d^  in  autnmn,  whem 
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bowerer,  it  is  Un  id  qaantit j,  the  beet  prefer  thk 
Id  the  hooey  of  the  flowers  then  in  season.  It  is, 
indeed,  their  chief  resource  for  subsistenoe  after  the 
spring  flowers,  and  transpiratorj  honey-dew,  are 
gone ;  and,  as  the  trees,  though  pierced  to  the  sap 
in  a  thousand  places,  do  not  seem  to  suffer  in  the 
least,  the  husbandman  who  destroys  the  insect, 
probably  mistakes  his  interest. 

HoNi  sorr  qoi  mal  t  pensb,  the  motto  of  the 
order  of  the  garter.  In  the  chivalrous  spirit,  it 
contains  a  defiance :  "  Shame  to  him  that  thinks 
evil  hereof!'' 

To  what  the  allusion  is  made,  admits  of  a  ques- 
tion. It  may  mean  the  cause  of  the  Cross  ;  or 
that  of  Edward  in  his  war  with  France  ;  or  merely 
the  garter  itself ;  or  the  incident  of  the  fall  of  tliat 
4>f  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  See  Garter^  Order 
cf  the. 

Honour,  in  moral  philosophy,  denotes  worth. 

Honour,  among  men  of  the  world,  is  the  same 
thing  with  virtue,  among  philosophers;  and  righte" 
muness,  among  relig^om'sts.  That  uprightness, 
which  the  last  inculcates  on  the  ground  of  avoiding 
the  wrath,  and  obtaining  the  favour,  of  heaven,  the 
aecond  teaches  on  the  principle  of  self  approbation, 
and  the  first  on  that  of  outward  reputation. 

Honour,  in  high  life,  and  among  those  who 
would  affect  to  rank  among  the  fashionable  world, 
has  a  meaning  which  it  is  easier  to  illustrate  than 
define.  It  is  subject  to  a  system  of  rules,  called 
the  law  of  honour,  constructed  by  people  of  fhshion, 
calculated  to  facditate  their  intercourse  with  one 
another,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  Consequently 
Mothmg  b  considered  as  inconsistent  with  .honour 
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but  wliat  tends  to  inoonimodtt  tltk  Interceonek 
Hence  pro&neness,  neglect  of  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, cruelty  to  servants  and  rigorous  treatment  of 
dependants,  want  of  cbarity  to  the  poor,  injuries 
done  to  tradesmen  by  insolvency  or  delay  of  pay- 
meat,  with  numberless  ejnmples  of  a  similar  kind, 
are  accounted  no  breaches  of  honour,  because  a 
man  is  not  a  less  agreeable  companion  for  these 
vices,  nor  the  worse  to  deal  with  in  those  concerns 
which  are  usually  transacted  between  one  gentle- 
man and  another. 

Honour,  in  law,  a  supefior  seigniory,  to  which 
other  lordships  and  manors  owe  suit  and  servicOy 
and  which,  itself,  holds  of  the  king  only. 

Honour,  in  poUty,  the  same  with  nobility.  As 
the  origin  of  hereditary  nobility  was  territorial,  thjs 
pvecediug  article  will  show  why  a  title  should  be 
called  an  fionour, 

.  Honour,  Court  of,  a  court  antiently  held  by  the 
earl-marshal  of  England,  for  inquiring  into  ques- 
tions of  honour. 

•  Honours  OF. WAR,  marks  of  respect  allowed  by 
the  besiegers  to  a  garrison  that  is  able  to  hold  out  if 
these  be  refused  ;  and  which  consist  in  its  march- 
ing out  with  shouldered  arms,  drums  beating, 
colours  flying,  and  all  its  baggage.  Its  arms, 
however,  are  usually  laid  down,  before  it  quits  the 
glacis. 

Honourable,  a  title  of  quality  attributed  to  the 
younger  children  of  earls,  and  the  children  of  vii* 
counts  and  barons ;  to  persons  enjoying  places  of 
trust  and  honour;  and,  collectively,  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  to  the  East- India  company. 
.  Honorable,  Amende^  in  the  ancient. polity  of 
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F^MBoe,  a  &§prsoeftd  sort  of  puiiisfanieni 
ftiidaat  was  delivered  up  to  the  cominoii  hangmaiii 
who  stripped  bim  to  his  shirt,  put  a¥ope  albeiit  bis 
ttiick,  and  a  wax  tap^  i&  bis  hand ;  and  betag^  led,  in 
ibis  conditiott,  to  the  court,  be  ther^begfged  paHoQ 
of  GkMi,  the  Idngf,  aad  the  court.    >    '   'f  • 

HooKAfl,  a  smoking  utensil  of  peculiar  eon* 
■IraotioD,  in  use  among  the  nations  ef  the  Bast. 
The  hookah  oonsists  of  a  small  vessel  oontainhi|^ 
water,  and  two  tubes,  or  one  labe  divided  in  the  mid-* 
die  where  it  joins,  and  opens  into  the  water-vessd. 
The  one  tube,  or  part  of  the  tube,  stands  in  an  erect 
position,  and  on  the  top  of  thisis  placed  the  tebaotw ; 
the  other  projects  obliquely,  and  is  that  to  the  end 
nf  which  the  smoker  applies  bis  mouth.  The  use 
of  the  hookah  is,  its  coolings  the  smoke,  which  is 
he^e  drawn  through  water.  The  more  luxurious 
emplov  rose-water;  and,  with  these,  the  whole 
ntctUDi  ts  frequently  of  the  most  oosUy  construc- 
tion; the  water rvessel  bong  of  silver,  set  -with 
precious  stones.  The  Bmoking-tube,  which  is  of 
^Ktraordinary  kngth,  and  pliant  materials,  is  for 
these  reasons  called  the  snake. 
*  Hooker,  in  marine  architecture,  a  I>ifteh  ressel, 
built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  hke  ahoy.  The  hooker 
itf  from  fiAy  to  two  hundred  t6nsf  burden ;  with  a 
few  bawdis,  it  will  go  to  the  East  Indies  s  and  is 
esteemed  for  its  quality  of  lying  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  is  possible  to  a  yestel  with  cross-^Iif. '  -   ' 

Hodp,  a  piece  of  pHant  wood)  or  iroii;  bentinto 
a  oirculai' fontt,  and  commonly  tlr^M  tbr  d^fddiitfg 
<»sk(i.  Staid  nrnil^-  veds^./  DriViif^  ^  -HMp,  a 
boyish  exefecise,  bighl jr  dervi<;^lo  for  Mocing  a 
^^  n^b'^f  th0  Mmbs,  and  gtlf^g  ttee^^^Che  herres. 
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U0P9  a  well  koown  plant,  mach  naedin  brewii^, 
said  to  bare  been  broug'ht  into  Eng^land  from  the  Ne- 
therlands in  the  year  1 524.  There  are  many  kinds, 
but  the  tvFO  best  sorts  are  the  white  and  grey  kind,s 
the  latter  is  a  large  square  hop,  ipore  hardy,  and  is 
the  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  later  than  the 
Other. 

,  Horary  circle  of  a  globe,  is  fixed  upon  the 
brazen  meridian,  divided  into  24  hours,  having  an 
index  moves ble  round  the  axis  of  the  globe,  whicb 
upon  turning  the  globe  15  degrees,  will  shew  what 
places  hare  the  sun  an  hour  before  or  after  us : 
and  will  also  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
all  over  the  world  at  any  giv^n  moment. 

Horary  motion  of  the  earth,  the  arch  it  des- 
cribes in  an  hour,  which  is  nearly  15  degrees. 
Hence  in  reducing  motion  into  time,  if  15"  is  equal 
to  1  hour,  1"  is  equal  to  4' ;  therefore  the  clocks  at 
places  15°  East  of  London  are  an  hour  faster  than 
those  of  London,  and  the  clocks  at  places,  15°  West 
of  London,  are  one  hour  later  than  those  of  Lon- 
don. 

Horde,  is  used  for  a  company  of  wandering  peo. 
pie,  who  have  no  settled  habitation,  but  stroll  about, 
dwelling  in  waggons,  or  under  tents,  to  be  ready  to 
shift,  as  soon  as  the  previsions  of  the  place  fail 
them:  such  are  the  tribes  of  Tartars,  &c.  who  in- 
habit beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Astracan 
and  Bulgaria. 

Horizon,  that  great  circle  which  divides  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts  or  he- 
mispheres, distinguishing  the  upper  from  the  lower. 
The  horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rational:  the 
HnUbU  koriasoB  is  that  drcle  which  limits  our 
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pvMpaot  The  rttltMs/  horiMMi  is  ft  great  circle  of 
tiwappateDt  eelestud  sphefe,  dminig  irinto  two 
oqoal  hemitpheres,  and  setvmg  u  the  Inbits  of  tbe 
efafiiitioo  or  depressioii  of  celestial  objects. 

HoBN,  in  physiology,  an  bard  sabstam^  grow- 
ing on  the  heads  of  sevecal  animals,  and  serring 
them  as  weapons  of  defence.  The  horn  of  an  ani* 
and  IB  of  the  same  n^ore  as  its  gelatinous  matter  ; 
ind  is  only  that  mattef  charged  with  a  lesser  qaan- 
tity  of  water,  and  a  larger  one  (dearth,  and  suffici- 
ently condensed  to  be  of  a  solid  consistence.  Horn 
digested  with  water,  in  Papin's  digester,  is  redn- 
eible  to  a  perfect  jellr.  Horn  is  a  considerable 
article  in  commerce,  as  being  the  material  of 
many  manufactores ;  as  lanthoms,  ink-horns, 
combs,  and  knife-hafts.  Artificers  in  horn,  are 
called  homers. 

Hornpipe,  a  musical  instrument,  <ioiAmon  in 
Wales.  It  is  a  pipe  of  wood,  with  holes  at  stated 
distances,  and  a  horn  at  each  end ;  the  one,  to  col- 
lect the  wind  blown  into  it  by  the  modtk,  and  the 
other,  to  disperse  the  modulated  sounds. 

HoiiOLOor,  is  that  branch  of  science  which  ena- 
Uetns  to  measure  the  portions  of  time  air  they  pass. 
Wejndge  of  the  lapse  of  time  by  the  succession  of 
iCBBible  events,  and  the  mort  conyenient  and*  accu- 
rate measures  of  its  quantity  are  derived  frotn  mo- 
lions,  which  are' either  umfbrm,  or  repeikted  at 
equal  intenrals.  Of  the  former  kind  the*  rotation  of 
the  eurth  oA  its  axis  is  thd  most  exact,  «nd  the  si- 
tuation of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars; 
or  sun,'  constitutes  Hhe  means  fbr  determlnii^  thc^ 
parts  vfttoe  as  they  follow  each  other:  SeeBuL. 
€NHfaa  ittiter  kSfid fherotatioii «f  maehiAerytiOb* 
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sisting'  of  wheel-work,  niored  bj  a  weigfht  or 
■pring',  and  reflated  by  a  pendolam  or  balanoie, 
aflfinfe  instruments  of  which  the  ntUity  is  well 
Jmowo.  The  term  horology  is  at  present  conflifed 
to  the  principles  on  M4iich  the  art  of  makings  clocks 
ttut  watches  is  established.  In  this  article  will  be 
giwen  an  account  of  the  structure  of  a  comnoioa 
eight  day  clobk,  and  under  the  head  Watch,  tht 
ibaehinety  of  that  most  common  and  useful  artide 
will  be  giren. 

Clocks  were  inrented  to  measure  time  and  all 
its  subdi^ions  with  great  exactness  ;  these  ooDt* 
sist  of  a  combination  of  wheels,  and  they  are  usually 
fegulated  by  the  unMbrm  motion  of  a  pendulum. 

The  English  word  clock  h  derived  from  the 
German,  or  from  the  French  la  clocke,  a  beH, 
against  which  it  usually  strikes  the  hour  indicated. 

Clocks  and  watches  asuaHy  divide  the  hours  into 
minutes,  one  hand,  or  index,  pointing  out  the  hour, 
the  other  the  minute.  Some,  however,  carry  the 
divisions,  by  means  of  a  third  index,  to  seconds. 

In  many  cases  the  pendalnm  cannot,  on  account 
of  its  length  and- other  circtiiBstancet,  be  made  use 
of ;  hence  the  invcntioB  of  watches,  <Nr  as  they  vers 
fermerty  called,  poekei<'dodts. 

One  was  invented  by  Mr.  George  Graham,  whiili 
divided'th^  seoond  into  siKlieeu  parts,  whioh  wm 
inlen^>to  •moasurO'small  portions  of  time  in  a** 
tronoraical  observations,  the  time  vpeot  in  the  dtxi 
socnt .  of  failing,  bodies,  the  velocity  of  running 

In  fiateAf  iscellaaies,  Fig.  dO,  is  such  a  vepiiitii* 
tatimi  of  »  doek  as  you.  ntoald  have  hy  opeijng  on» 
oEi^aUk  4ooca^Q^or4«rtolg«katliliaiiai0el-i^^ 
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SS,  TT^  is  tbe  frame  for  the  suppori^tbe  wheels, 
&c.    P  is  a  weight  suspended  by  a  rope  that  wiiid» 
about  the  cylinder,  or  barrel  C,  which  is  fixed  on  an 
axis  a  a :  the  motion  of  D  D  communicated  by  the 
weight  P,  turning  the  barrel  C,  is  transferred  to  the 
sn^all  wheel  or  pinion  D,  which  turns  the  wheeb 
E  £,  N,  N,  q,  qy  these  turn  the  wheels  e  O  p.    The 
pinion  e  turns  the  wheel  F  F,  which  turns  f,  and 
transfers  the  motion  to  G  H,  the  balance  wheel,  and 
hence  to  the  palettes,  I,  K,  and  by  means  of  theibrk 
X  V  riveted  on  the  bar  r  s  motion  is  given  to  the 
pendulum  A  B,  which  is  suspended  on  a  book  A. 
Thus  the  weight  P  gives  motion  to  every  part  of  the 
machinery,  and  would  run  down  with  accelerated 
motion,  were  it  not  for  a  racket  wheel  fastened  to 
the  inner  part  of  the  wheel  D,  which  renders  the 
motion  uniform.    The  wheel  £  £  revolves  in  an 
hour,  the  pivot  c  of  this  wheel  passes  the  plate  and 
is  continued  to  r  ;  upon  the  pivot  is  a  wheel  N  N 
with  a  socket  tasteneid  in  the  centre,  and  upon  the 
extremity  of  this  socket  r  the  minute  hand  is  fixed* 
The  wheel  q  q  turns  once  in  twehe  hours  only,  and 
on  this,  at  z  the  hour-hand  is  fixed.    Thus  you  per* 
ceive  that  though  to  outward  appearance,  both 
hands  of  a  clock  and  watch  seem  to  be  fastened  on 
one  axis,  they  are  in  truth  on  different  axes,  the 
minute-hand  being  carried  round  by  the  axis  to 
which  it  is  fastened,  and  the  hour-hand  by  the 
axis  to  which  qq'^  fiuttened. 

To  shew  how  the  wheel  £,  to  which  the  minute 
hand  is  fixed,  makes  but  one  revolution  in  an  honr^ 
it  must  be  observed,  that  it  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  pendulum,  and  on  the  number  of  vibrations  i| 
jnakes  in  aniiour :  these  in  a  common  table  cleek 
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wtet^OO,  and  this  beiD^  known  it  depends  entirely 
•o  tbe  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheels  ttnd  ^nnions. 
The  balance  wheel  6  H  has  30  teeth,  and  will  turn 
once  in  the  time  that  the  pendnlnni  makes  60  vibra- 
tions^ fst  fiit  ^very  turn  of  the  wheel  the  same  tooth 
acts  once  on  the  palette  I,  and  once  on  the  palette 
K,  which  occasions  two  separate  vibrations  in  the 
pendulum,  and  the  wheel  having*  30  teeth  must  oc- 
easion  twice  30,  or  .60  vibrations,  of  course  flie 
wheel  performs  120  revolutions  in  an  hour,  because 
60' vibrations  which  it  occasions  at  every  revolation 
are  contained  130  times  in  7200,  the  number  of 
vibrations  pei£[>rroed  by  the  pendulum  in  an  hour. 

The  irheel  £  £  contaiiis  72  teeth,  this  revolves  in 
an  hour,  it  turns  the  pinion  e,  which  has  6  teeth  $ 
this  pinion  therefore,  revolves  12  times  while  E  £ 
levolTes  Once.  F  F  has  60  teeth,  which  revolves 
iprith  e,  and  turns  the  pinion/,  which  has  6  teeth, 
10  times  for  every  revolution  of  its  own ;  therefore 
the  pinion  y,  and  of  course  the  wheel  6  H  turns 
10  times  12  or  ISO  times  while  £  turns  once,  but  as 
the  wheel  G  H  occasioas  60  vibrations  of  the  pen- 
dulum duridgf  one  of  its  Involutions,  it  must  in  .an 
hour  occasion  60  X  120  or  7200  vibrations,  which 
i$  the  exact  number  that  the  pendulam  ought  to 
inake  id  an  hour  ^  consequently  the  wheel  £  per« 
ibrmshat  ode  devolution  in  an  houfL       ' 

The  wheel  N  is  turtied  in  the  i^ame  time  thai 
S  revolves;  it  contains  30  teeth,  so  also  does  O, 
wlMtoU  id  tilrhed  by  N  in  the  same  time,  which  turns 
p,  a  '))iHic^  haViog^'^ix  teeth :  this  pinion  worics  in 
tiid  wheel"^^  qi  it)  Whidb  the  hot^r-h^nd  b  fixed. 
Th^^wheefg  qhHaTt  te^th,  and  therefore  revolves 
ontt  only  while  its  pinion  ^bes  ISf  times  fotmd ;  *bot 
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4be  piuiOD  goei  jnit  as  f«st  as  the  wheel  £,  by  wfaieli 
tbe  miaute-hand  is  moved,  of  course  the  hour-baad 
revolves  as  it  ought,  only  once,  while  tbe  minute* 
hand  revolves  12  times. 

The  weight  P  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  a  clock, 
because  small  clocks,  as  those  which  stand  on  tables 
or  brackets,  do  not  admit  of  a  weight  to  run  down : 
these^  then,  are  moved  with  a  spring,  contained  m 
the  barrel,  instead  of  a  weight,  and  cord  to  be  wound 
on  it. 

In  Fig.  21,  we  have  a  different  view  of  the  in* 
side  of  a  clock.  Here  are  two  sets  of  wheels  ;  tbe 
set  connected  with  the  barrel  a  is  that  which  we 
have  already  described  ;  the  other  set,  connected 
with  fi,  is  the  striking  part.  These  sets,  or  trains 
of  wheels,  ai'e  independent  of  one  another,  and  each 
has  its  first  mover  a  and  b  ;  the  train,  a  a  is  con- 
stantly  going,  to  mdicate  the  time  by  the  hands  on 
the  dial  plate  :  but  the  train  b  b,  is  only  put  in  mo- 
tion every  hour,  and  strikes  a  bell  to  tell  the  hour, 
c  is  the  barrel  of  the  going  part,  having  a  catgut  or 
cord  Xj  wound  round  it,  suspending  the  weight  w, 
which  keeps  the  clock  going,  in  the  way  described 
above.  The  first  mover  is  the  barrel  b,  having  a 
click,  such  as  has  been  described  with  regard  to  Fig. 
20.  To  this  barrel  is  attached  a  wheel .  6,  called 
the  count-wheel,  havingTS  teeth,  it  turns  a  pinion 
of  8  teeth,  which  is  connected  with  the  pin  or 
striking-wheel  x,  of  64  teeth,  acting  also  upon  a 
pinion  of  8  teeth,  belonging  to  the  detent  or  prop- 
wheel  0,  of  48  teeth  ;  this  turns  a  pinion  of  6,  on 
the  same  arbor  with  a  thin  vane  of  metal,  called  a 
fiy,  intended,  by  its  resistance  to  the  air,  to  regulate 
the  velocity  of  the  wheels. 
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The  wheel  «,  has  eight  pins  projecdng  from  it, 
these,  as  they  pass  by  the  tail  of  the  hammer  n, 
raise  it  up  ;  ^e  hammer  is  returued  rioleotly 
when  the  pins  leav^e  its  tail,  by  a  spring  m,  press- 
ing on  the  end  of  a  pin  put  through  its  arbor,  and 
■trikes  the  bell.  There  is  another  spring,  /,  which 
lifts  the  hammer  of  the  bell  the  instant  it  has  struck, 
that  H  may  stop  the  sound.  The  e^^hth  pin,  in  the 
wheel  X,  passes  by  the  hammer  78  times  in  strik- 
ing the  13  hours,  because  1+2+3+4+5+6+7 
+8+9+10+11+12=78,  and  as  its  pinion  has 
eight  leaves,  each  leaf  of  the  pinion  answers  to  a 
pin  in  the  wheel  x.  As  the  great  wheel  has  78 
teeth  it  will  turn  once  in  12  hours.  The  wheel  x, 
having  64  teeth,  eight  of,  them  correspond  to  one 
of  the  pins  for  the  hammer,  and  as  the  pinion  of 
the  next  wheel  o,  has  eight  teeth,  the  wheel  itself 
wfll  turn  once  for  each  stroke  of  the  hammer..  As 
o  turns  onoe  for  6  revolutions  of  its  pinion  ;  and  as 
p  turns  once  for  8  revolutions  .of  its  pinion  of  Q 
leaves,  the  fly/,  will  6x8=48  times  for  one  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel  o,  which  is  equal  to  one  stroke 
of  the  hammer. 

Besides  the  wheels,  in  the  striking  train,  belong 
•evenil  other  parts  ;  as  the  ratchet,  a  wheel  with 
twdve  large  fangs,  running  conoentrical  to  the 
dial- wheel,  serving  to  lift  up  the  detents  every  hour, 
and  make  the  clock  strike;  the  hammer  which 
Strikes  the  bell;  and  the  bell  itself. 

Horse,  we  have  referred  from  the  generic  term' 
JBquus,  to  the  present  article,  for  an  account  of  this 
most  useful  and  interesting  animal,  meaning  at  the 
same  time  to  notice  some  other  of  the  species,  u{. 
frhtchtiiere  are  six  besides  varietieB.  Thecoumom 
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horse,  or  aa.  l^e  is  terme4  in  tjw^  UnmsMlftf^^ 

the  E^uus  Qaballus,  is  £i^iifi4  iii  P^st  jifLrt^.  of  Ujt 
\vorld.  In  Africa  horses  still  maintain  tjbt^  pri«» 
ginal  inuependence,  and  range  al;^p.leasi^:ei(t  ^*4ll 
of  several  hundreds,  hav'iog  always  on^pj^.moi^^ 
an  advanced  guard  to  give  an  alarm  ag^i^sl^  H^ 
approach  6f  danger.  The  nqtlce  jis.expfess^.^ 
a  sudden  shorting,  at  which  the  main  hodj;  g^li^pii 
off  with  the  most  surprizing,swiiE]^e^. .  In  Araji^ 
almost  every  man  possesses  his  horse,  which  liy^ 
in  the  same  apartment  with  bim^^If  and  ,£amity» 
and  is  considered  as  constituting  |^q  Imporjtaijit  up[r| 
of  it..  It  is  fed  with  the  most  regujap  attention,  ii| 
cleaned  with  an  incessant  assiduity^  anc|^  is  Jaei;^ 
on  any  account,' ill  treated.  An  Arab^occasio<na^J[ 
appears  to,  carry  on  a  cooversational-Jnterc^iijr^ 
witti  his  horse,  and  his  attach  merit  to  t||G^^q;)«^ 
excites  in  return  a  cori-espoiiding  i^ffec^(fJf^  T}^ 
hoY^  of  Barbary  are  in  high  reputationf  fof^theif; 
speied  and  elegance  of  fbrra,  £uidin,sopaue  part^  ff 
India  anc(*dhiua  there  is  a  hr^ed  of  l^ojraes  sca^f;^* 
larger  than  the  mastiff-dog.  Ii^  no  ^.oig^try  .0/  th^. 
globelias  the  breed  of  horses  b^eh  nii^-.e.  ^ttepd^d  ^ 
than  ip  Great  Britain^  and  the  horsey  of  thi9  ciQun- 
flry  are  In  so  ipuch  estimation  that,  in  periods  of 
halional  tranquilhty,  they  constitute  aij  unj^wta^ 
article  of  exportation .  The'  race  of  Eng-iand  i^'  Did 
excelled,  m  swiftness  Or  heauty  by  the  ^qpni^sersjof 
arbary  or  Arabia,  and,m  sjpporti^gi  Wgae,jyj 
mucb  snnerior  to  either,  tlie  famous  iJ^^y'Mi^l^ii,' 
which  fcSongcAforroery'  to  tl|e 'niarquiis  of  Ro^l^ 
(nghain,  ran  four  miles  in  less  than  ^ight  ^iijutes.^ 
and  ihe  celebrated  Childers,  supposed  to  ][ia^e.beei| 
Ibe  flee^liors^  «tef  Jkn6«vn  vk  the  mni^^^ifssi^ 


to  hwe  nm  a  mile  in  rery  tittle  more  than  a  minute. 
See  plate  Nat.  Hist,  fig.*23. 

The  drau&fht- horse  constitutes  another  class  of 
these  animals,  and  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  in 
higher  perfection  than  in  Great  Britain.  York- 
shne  and  Lincolnshire  are  the  most  celebrated 
counties  for  the  breed ;  a  horse  of  this  kind  19  re- 
presented in  fig'.  34.  One  of  them  was,  a  few  years 
since,  exhibited  in  London,  no  less  than  20  hands 
high. 

The  ass,  a  species  of  this  genus,  is  found  in  ya- 
rioas  parts  of  Africa  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  which 
it  is  gregarious,  and  displays  very  considerable 
beauty  :  and  even  sprightliness.  The  ass  is  found 
10  the  highest  state  of  perfection  in  warm  coun<- 
tries :  in  India  and  Persia  assies  are  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely white :  here  they  are  much  in  use,  as  well 
for  the  purposes  of  speed,  as  ibr  great  labour. 

liiis  animal,  though  naturalized  now  in  Great 
Britain,  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  till  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Its  services 
to  the  poor,  and  of  course  to  the  rich,  are  at  the 
present  period  regarded  as  of  almost  indispensible 
importance.  Its  wants  with  regard  to  food  are 
easily  supplied,  but  in  the  choice  of  water  it  is  ex- 
tremely fastidious,  drinking  only  of  that  which  is 
perfectly  pure  and  clear.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
patient  and  perseyering  animals,  but  sluggish  and 
obstinate  to  those  who  know  not  how  to  manage  it. 
It  takes  pains  not  to  wet  its  feet,  and  will  avoid 
water,  if  left  to  itself,  by  various  turns  and  cross- 
ings. In  some  countries  the  flesh  of  the  ass  is 
eaten  and  considered  as  delicious  food  ;  and  in  this 
its  milk  is  in  high  request  by  tnckly  persons,  by 

VOL.  in.  *  L 
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'w)M>tttlit^ofliieiiQwi8Took9iM9iltoolM«ry.  Vht 
9l(;^ishi)«89  of  the  aaa  bas  firequeD^ly  emtodl  Mi* 
crous  feeUngs,  and  it  i»8aid  of  Cnttia»<faftt  ihe 
only  occauon  on  wbioh  he  wu  ever  koffW^to  imghi 
^Mt^  an  •»  ealing  thistles.  The  hdiitsof  the 
asfs^  it  ha^  been  obeevred,  do  not  a^^penr  a  moire  te4 
tile  au^ect  of  ridioole  than  those  of  titft  phikafH 

pher. 

The  muU  ia  a  hybrid  ammal  betwiota  .4be  hento 
and  the  ass,  and  is  a  most  serriceaUeanimidai 
monntoinoin  countries,  where  It  "mtt  /.Qanry  the 
rider  with  the  greaAeat  safety,  aaudst.  1k»  aaost 
dangerous  tracts.  The  manner  of  the  nmle  oa 
fiarticular  occasians/of  sleef  and  peiihMK  daiteit 
desenreato  be  mentioned.  Where  the  fMKth^.per.« 
haps,  la  scarcely  four  feet  wide^  hating  on  'on« 
side  a  peEpendicohir  ascent,  and  on  the  <Aber  a  fast 
abyss,  and  presenting*  de<^vities  <tf  twooptiveeov 
fimr  hundred  yards,  tibe  mule  wW,  on  attivkrg  at 
eoe  of  these,  halij^  and  no  effeit  of  the  rider  cad 
^ege  him  forwnvd.  He  appears  afauniMad  at  ikm 
contensplation  of  the  danger;  in  e  few  mpmentr,' 
however,  he  ;[^aces  himself  in  a  proper  attitude  for 
the  businefli)  and  then  gttdes  down  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  >yet  anudst  all.  his  speed,  retains  tliat 
degseeitf  s^f  goTornment  whieh  enabkshim  to  fbl-» 
kxw^  with  ll^  most,  perfect  precisiotty  all  the  whid^ 
lags  ofijroad^  and  to  avoid  every  impediment  to  hm 
progress  and  fiecurfty*         ■       < . 

/^Fhe  Zebeaia  larger  than  the  ass,  but  far  more 
elegautviits  form,  %efig.  f6.  .M.i»  either  <^ 
mi&  white,  iff  crtiam  cokoT)  or  adorned  an  every 
past  with;  ^ripce  asranged  in  ex^p]^Mite::ovdei\  and 
attcnde<lviAd»M»iihbMillkaieyii4^  ^'^^ 
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Mm  k  ftttiid  iii  Afiriea,  f\tmA  Blliio)4*  Hoi  th« 
€li^  wherti%  is  so  timid  thai  il  flies  frdm  tiM  HtA 
pfmMkwifk  the  atmost  vftfiUlity. 

H0UB-6VARDS.    See  ClOARO. 

HcMBA,  a  cationical  book  of  the  Old  T$statii«iif ; 
mdtliefirftof  tbe-tninor  prophets.  liis  prdpbe->. 
4ieeare  cbtefly  dii«eled  to  the  ten  iribesbefbre  thftif 
captiTity,  threatening  tbem  with  destruction  in  cftM 
d  disobedieuoe,  but  ooaafortb^  the  pious  with  the 
prabiie«f  tiittiliessidi,  '■  and  of  the  hapi^  state  d 
the  oboBBh  in  the  latter  days.  He  is  generaBy 
supposed  to  hav^  propbcasied  tronoi  the  year  785  la 
7^5  befiire  the  Christian  aera. 
.Host,  mcbncck  bislory,  acontractien  of  Am(m, 
a  Latin,  vord^  sig^fying  a  )aelnn^  or  sactiic^  o^ 
fered  to  the  Deity.  In  a  general  sense,  the  terat 
is  used  to  ieaus  Cbri^l,  aa  an  hoitiiid  ^ffeced  to  the 
Fatker  fcr  the  sins  of  mabkhid.  .  In  the  churdi  of 
Qosaoy  ikB  hmt  is  the  consearated  vaier  used  in: 
tbeuMvaicieat  of  the;  Euobarist^  wbicfa  wafer,  ca 
bmad«'bli«g  transafasiantiatad,  as  is  tevsrht,  into  the 
leaL  body  and  bkod  of  Oboat^  is:  in  that  nte  ofiarcil 
op  a  9t^iftce  a-new« 

;HpjPi»  in  cjggnriogy ,  aaaHquot  part  ofa  wyrtAffi 
attthofik    In  Burape,  an  bouris.ti]etwenty«iKii^ 
patfe  of  the  syctbiemccon  ^  and  ia  subdiTuied'iiUa 
sixty  Buaotea,  or  three  bmdred  and  siaoty  sOoands? 
In  Fraaoe,  indwd,  the  nyetbemerQa,  acootdui^to 
the.  new  system,  is  divided  into  tweiufey  Ikmus^:  tfaa; 
boor,  into  tea  decimal  minutaf  and  the  uunate 
into  one  hundred  ikcimal  ucondi :  xnakiagt  encb^ 
hour  to  covtain  a  tbousand  seconds.   l^emoBtan-*- 
dn^boari8'Mddtobai<aQDnsistad  of  the  l^thptirt! 
of  the  nycthemefon  {  that  is,  of  tw6  modern  houtt«  • 


at  ftuD 

The  hour  of  the  Hindis,  is  the  sixtieth,  ptrt  of  the 
nyjAhenieMm;  each  hour  containing  twenty 'four 
inuiutes,  ftnd  each  miaate,  twenty -four  secondst 
dccordiog  to  European  computatioqu  The  diTiaibn 
pf  the  aycthemeron  intp  twenty- four  hours^  was 
Bpt  known  to  the  Eomans  before  the  finit  Punio 
iprar^  Till  that  epooh^  they  divided  the  day  and 
ilight  into  four  hours  each.  The  length  of  these 
hoara  depended  upon  that  of  the  space  during 
which  the  sua  was  abere  the  horizon ;  fi>r  which 
.Reason,  such  hours  are  called  unoqual,  or  tempo- 
^ijairj.    SeeDAV. 

.  HooR-g^oss,  a  popular  kind  of  chronometer,  serr. 
ing  to  measure  time  by  the  descent  or  running  of 
sand,  water,  Sec,  out  of  one  glass  vessel  into  aab- 
ther. 

House  of  Common$»    See  Qpmbions. 

House  ^Xor^i.    SeePEEfiis. 
.    HowrrzEA,  a  kind  of  greatgun  or  mortar,  mount- 
ed on  a  carriage  for  travelling.    See  Cartouche; 

Hoy,  in  navai-architeeture,  a  small  vessel,  chieiy 

used  in  coasting,,  or  in  carrying  goods  to  or  from  a 

ship,  in  a  road  or  bay,  where  the  ordinarpr  ligbters 

cannot  be  managed  wHli  safety  or  convemence.    In 

'  England,  a  b^  is  usually  rigged  as  a  sloop;  but 

it  does  notappear  that  the  precise  characteristics  of 

.  this  species  ot  vessel  are  in  any  degree  fixed. 

;..    HhaIQn's  RAY  coBiPAMT,  a  trading   company, 

V  .estahl«ih«d  for  condncting  a  commerce  between 

.BiitAio  eud  the;  natives  of  that  part  of  America 

whieh.  ii^  ^sentiguous  to  the  great  bay,  or  Hedi- 

i  rteviatieftn.  %flA  j'f'bid),  iiom  its  discoverer,  has  been 

called  Hudson's-bay.  .  The  ancles  obtained  from 


ry 
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^  ^  f^^^ih»  mrld.are  chiefly  toi^  ^^Sg^h  ^4 
fish ;  anil  iriuiks  of  &'-tree8,  for  masts. 

fic7£R,  a  luuDe  g^iven  to  certain  fbimtsdns  ia  Ice* 
land  of  a  most  eztraordmar^  nature,  forminir  al 
6mei&jets  d'eaii  of  sca|diiig  water,  of  ifjnety  feet  u| 
neight  and  thirty  in  diameteir,  creadng  one  of  t^ 
most  inag[iiiflcent  si^ht^  il^^X  can  he  jponce^ved. 
"th^  piay^g  of  these  stvfpen^ous  spoiits  is  foretol^ 
by  noisf^  f^i'ingr  Kke  the  cfitaract  bf]Ki4^ra.  th^ 
largest  is  called  Geyser  fit  ii|  situated  in  apW 
Tinngintb  ifmsill  hills,  in  the  nudstof  an'arqpjii- 
(he^tre  bounded  hy  tiie  most  magfnificent  apd  W** 
rious  shaped  icy  ipounta^ns,  among  which  H<^d^ 
soars  pre-eminent  Huenf  are  not  confined  to  t\^(^ 
land :  they  rise  in  the  very  sea,  and  form  scalding 
Traters  amidst  the  waves. 

Huguenot,  or  eugonot,  a  F^rencb  word,  u^i^ 
Frai^ce,  after  the  year  ^$60,  as  an  appella^Qn  tw  % 
Protestant.  Its  origin,  and  of  consequence  nk  littir^ 
meaning,  has  received  five  or  sLf  different  exphma* 
lions.  A  massacre  of  the  Haguenots  took  pli^-  Oip 
St.  B^rtholomew's-iday,  \51^,  Henry  IV^  159& 
protected  them  by  the  edict  of  Nantz.  LewisXlV* 
t68d,  revoked  this  edict,  in  consequence  of  wlu^ 
fifly  thousand  persons  Idi  France.  . 

H^I'K,  in  naval  architecture^  the  hody  of  a  ves^ 
or  th^  part  which  is,  in  truth,  the  vessel  iteelf; 
the  D^^sts,  sails,  and  cordage,  composing  only  Ihp 
apparatus  ibr  its  navigation.  Huik  is  alpd  an  ol^ 
ship ;  so  called  hecause  such  ship  heing  no  KMiger 
intended  fqr  navigation,  t|^e  masts  aire  taken  aw«ty. 
^uch^ld  vessels  are  employed  in  "^  bUsiiMift  v^ 
raising  sand  or  ballast ;  and  tlfe  cnmlnlik  t^9l  f^ 


ii4  nw 

aondemiMid  td  Ais  woiic  in  the  wsj  •^pimiBlimenty 
tfie  mid  to  be  eandemiied  to  the  hulks, 

Hull,  a  eontraction  of  huik.  The  word  is  used, 
however,  in  a  different  sense.  It  means  the  bod^r 
«r  halk  of  a  ship  ;  but  does  not  imply  that  she  is 
ivithottt  masts. 

HcTMANE  socifeTT,  in  London,  a  charitable  instil* 
tntion,  the  establishment  of  which  is  to  be  attri- 
bfited  to  Dr.  Hawes.  Its  olgects  are,  to  diseovei; 
tod  supply  the  means  ofreoovering  persons  ^m  « 
etate  of  suspended  animation.  We  have,  under  ar- 
ticle I>itowMiNo,  as  a'  more  convenient  place,  gircB 
4ie  methods  adopted  by  this  sodety  for  rertoring* 
to  animation  persons  apparently  drowned.  See 
80SPBKBED  ANIMATION,  flieciRj  o/'restorta^. 

HuKANrriEff,  a  denomination  which,  in  some  nni^ 
▼ersities,  is  g^iren  to  the  bdles'lettres^  or  polite- 
litevatnpe.  The  professors  of  humanities^  in  the 
muversities  of  Scotland,  are  called  humanists, 

fiuMiuTTis  a  virtue  consisting  in  the  moderate 
▼alne  which  a  person  puts  upon  himself,  and  every 
thing  relating*  to^him.  Or  it  consists  in  not  attri^ 
huting  to  ourselves  any  excellenoe  or  good  which 
we  have  not ;  in  not  over- rating  any  thing  which 
ire  have  or  ^0 ;  in  not  taking  an  -  immoderate  de*. 
light  in  one's  aelf;  in  not  assuming  more  of  the 
pcaise  of  a  quality  or  action  than  belongs  to  us  ; 
aadin  a  lowly  sense  and  acknowledgment  ^f  im- 
perfections, and  errors. 

Hundred,  a  division  of  a  shire,  see  Shire. 
.  ^  Hunger,  a  sensation  in  the,  stomach  caused  by 
4he  irritatiOB  of  the  {;»itric  juicei  inducibg.a  d6we 
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RouEiB,  a  iiiimber of  hxgeobW%«MMfl»  «el  in 

a  kind  of  square  %aTe  near  St.  dare  in  Oornwally 
80  called  finMn  an  odd  opinion  held  by  the  oonfAon 
people,  that»  they  are  <flo  maoy  ttien  petrified^  or 
changed  into  stones,  for  profaninsjf  thev8abba|h  by 
bnrling  ball,  an  exercise  for  which  &e  people  «^ 
thotc^onnty  hare  been  always  ii^oits.  . '    * 

-  HoRBicAMES,  a  Tiolent  stormy  suehaaisoften^ex- 
perieiH^  in  l^e  western  hemisphere;  Htirncanea 
sore  ireqneatin  the  West  Indtea»  where  they  make 
terriUe  ravages,  by  rooting  op  trees,  destroyiag 
^uses  and  shipping,  and  the  like.  The  jMtfives,  it 
is  said,  can  foretell  hurrteanes  by  the.  ibliowing 
prognusties :  1«  All  huiricanee  happen  either  on 
the  day  of  the  fall,  change,  or  quarterof  the  mootf. 
S*'  From  the  unusual  redness  of  the  sun^  the  gk«aft 
atilhiess,  and  at  the  same  tiiKie,  turbulence  of  the 
dcies,  swdling  of  the  sea,  and. the  like,  happening  at 
the  change  of  the  nioon,  they  ccfeehide  there  will 
be  a  hurricane  next  full  moon;  and  if  the  same 
signs  be  observed  on  the  AiH  moon^  they  may  ex« 
pect  one  next  new  moon.  As  (k>  the  cause  of  hor^ 
ricanes,  they  undoubted^  aHse  from  the  violent 
struggle  of  two  opposite  winds.  Now  as  the  wind 
between  the  tropics  is  generally  easterly,  and  upoft- 
the  slin's  going  bade  from  the*  northern  tro^^cthe 
western  winds  pour  down  with 'violence  upon  those 
^rt8,Uhe  opposttibn  of  these  contrary  winds  oantiet 
tail  to  produce  a  hurricane,  flurritones  ahih  net 
through  all  the  points  of  the  compass,  but  begin 
always  with  a  north  wind,  veer  tathe  east  and  then 
^esase  ;>  and  their  shifting  between  theae  two  poinlji 
is  so  sudden  and  violent,  that  it  is  impossible  fbrany* 
ahip  to  veer  frith  it  ?  wbeiice  it  happens  that  thr 


it*  BiW 

nan  «r«  mtmt  Wlf^Jt  yw^M  and  #I|,  «i^  ioqie- 

|{pie8  the  masks,  theouftires  wreaUi^  rouo4  like  jft^ 

I{  v89ANDRf ,  the  busii^ew  of  cul^v^ing  tjbe  eartii, 
9i|d  rearingf  ^moials.  Bosbandry  is  t|ie  prop^ 
term  %that  wbicb  i«  commpQly  caHed  Swmmgi 
and,  accordiogljr,  m  l^w,  a  pa»  qf  this  prof^qft  if 
not  to  be  styled  ^  fiutner,  but  a  Ivuj^banjlQMn.  "the 
word  farmer  baa  a  niiore  general  seuie,  ipusbaudq^ 
includes  agripnltiire,  breeding,  gra^ipg,^  daiiyingt 
and  erery  other  occapation  by  which  licheii  m^y 
be  drawa  iroio  the  soperfidal  prodacts  of  the  earth. 
Hushaiidry  may  also  be  oqmfidered  .a^  the  fiiclencei 
of  which  agriculture  and  the  rest  ^fe.  th^  parts  of 
practiof.  It  was  perhaps,  the  ^athpr  of  T4^achi}f 
thai  first  retdeTed,  In  the  eyes  oflS^rope^thiit  ri^ 
putation  for  importance  to  which  husbandry  ban  sp 
just  ^  daim.  From^is  age,  it  has  be^n  progresr 
sively  risiii^in  oi^mation ;  and  thf  pre/i^nt  beholds, 
^ot  only  the  children  of  feodal  <;bieflains  seekiqg 
honourable  renown  in  th^t  pursuit  which  wasonoe 
abandoned  to  the  meanest  of  their  fathers^  rassalsL 
but,  with  1^  spirit  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  later  time% 
innst  be  called  antique,  the  state  and  the  plough 
guided  by  the  same  h^ds. 
.  While  the  patriotism,  however,  of  the  great  ifi 
i^us  laudably  directed,  there  are  not  wanting  thoae 
whp  call  in  question  the  utility  of  their  ezertiomiy 
jmd.eren  attribute  to  them  a  diminution  of  tb^ 
jqpoantihr,  or,  ^hat  is  tantamount,  an  mcrease  of  th^ 
^t,  of  die  products  .of  the  earth.  . 

ThA  question  lies  in  a  small  oompa^ii. :  it  inr 
fludes  only  one  point,  namely,  whc^lher  diese  exr 
^QWkhape  ^diminu^  th?  quantity  oX  tb^  pr^ 
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liacts  of  the  earth  ?  for,  if  they  have  not  done  thur, 
the  rest  must  be  the  work  of  other  causes. 

Now,  will  any  man  say,  that  a  giren  number  of 
acres  in  tilth,  yields  less  grain  under  the  new  bus* 
bandry  than  under  the  old,  or,  in  pasture,  feedi 
fewer  animiils  ?  The  reverse  is  certably  true ;  an<f 
if  the  several  products  are  greater  than  they  were' 
before  or  even  equal,  it  will  necessarily  follow, 
that  the  increase  of  cost  noust  result  from  circum- 
stances  wholly  unconnected  with  the  improve - 
nents,  or  the  experiments,  in  husbandly. 

The  drcumstances,  probably,  from  which  the 
rise  in  the  value  of  provisions  proceeds,  and  which 
the  eztttions  in  question  actually  tend  to  conn- 
teract,  are  these :  the  growth  of  popnlation ;  the 
gfowiJi  of  eommerce ;  and  the  growth  of  wealth, 
and  consequent  falling  off  of  the  rdative  worth  of 
money. 

If  we  will  pursue  commerce,  we  must  not  be 
such  children  as  to  suppose,  that  this,  of  all  humaii 
concerns,  can  be  without  its  evils.    Instead  of  say « 
ing,  that  the  improvements  raise  the  price  of  pro- 
'Visions,  we  ought  to  inquire  how  fkr  snch  well- 
aimed,  though  inadequate,  efforts,  have,  on  the 
^contrary,  moderated  that  rise  ?  The  fair  question 
b,  what  zDOuld  have  been  the  prices,  other  thinip 
the  san^e,  had  not  these  improvements  taken  place  |^ 
What  are  the  objects  of  improvements  in  agri<rol« 
tore?  The  lessening  the  quantity  of  labour,  b"^ 
means  of  implements,  madiipes,  and  methodiCu 
arrangements ;  and  the  ascertaining  tlie  principles 
of  vegetation,  and  of  the  opei^tion  of  manures. 
Now,  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  reduction  of  ei^ 
penseihwtges,  And  the  cohivation  idf  plants,  aiA 


^|pl«f  miimii««i  leosa  rMdoiiiitllan  fttttMM'!]^ 
any  tendeiM^  to  mukiply  Um  pnot  «f  th«  products  > 
':  Wh»t«Mrelbe6^efstsofiiBpfQire«ieBto  iabroed- 
k^  ?  Tbfi  learinf  SMch  unnvak  m,  Iiom  theif 
CV^rmatioii,  ooolnui  the  fp^eatost  pnip«rtioti  of 
W9|l  w^in  a  gijrqn  WQigfatiofearcaae;  and  wadh 
as»  from  th«  econnMny  «f  their  ^igans,  will  acquire 
tibe  g^roateflt  quAQlity  of  flesh  witbki.  a  gi««ii  tiiue, 
and  from  a  giren  qoitnlky  of  pasture.  Now,  it  is  A 
&6tft  that,  by  resorting  to  tba  improved  breads,  m^ 
stead  of  the  coBunoD,  a  greater  wei^bt  of  meat 
pay  be  obtained  from  a  smaller  mmsmnptiim  of 
grasfri  iMid  9«9d  any  otiier  be  eited»  to  justify  a 
pi«feieBce^ and pmre that,  that pr^'esancetefidato 
^ai^gpothasapply^aiid,  of  cotoBequeaee^/to  jcaduce 
th^  piicei  of  the  smket  ?  A.mtalake  ssems  to<  be 
ppef  alk«lty  with  reap«;t  ^  tbeutillty  of  npttpgaadb 
animals  as  the  emulation  excited  by  pri2eslu« 
Iwoilght  forwafdi  The,  trath  is,  i^ii«  not  in- 
<e»diBd  that  the  marbsta'ahould  be  filled  with  onl^t 
anch  aa  these ;  bHt« if* in  » given tima^and  upon 
ftrW  principles,  fimeh  oaiibfi  prodncad,  tbeoy  upon 
the  same  principlas,  and  in.  praportiooattspvacats  of  ^ 
lillie»  other  aiiimalsfc  nol  so  laiii^:«»  ^t^eqnaH^r 
profiCaUe,  may  alio  bo  prodncei.  In  a  word,  the 
whtjksatiject/af  ea«ttiQvei»y  might  be  said,  tobof 
FhfA«r»  in  agrioakAc^  it  is  b^ter  lo  have  princi«» 
platofcQnduistiOrtP^piKioaedat  basand*  < 

Jmprovomentaalwaya  moot  wij^  opfjoaition  fcom 
thosa  who  aro  attacl^ed  to  formoc  metbivb ;  and  it 
ia  daairahle  ths^  \xy  thia  atroggk,  they  ahouttba 
saparatodfrominnavationss  aofitfytboacgnaaeiitia 
ratioaal  &  but  when  it  iatafcoA  oponforeign  grouads, 
whan  thal-wiiich  la  «Mly  •  malt^^r  cimmm*^ 
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#•&  fumg  pofytAwid  men,  tft  ihQM  I9ii6  taOHb 
bmbwidty  their  sdidy,  is  dnigf«d  into  poMk;  dbM 
fHUitiOD,  and  mude  to  accown  ^  €m  <ioiic«m  of 
toute,  it  migkt  to  be  eonsideired  ajg  Wholly  uofatot^ 
TUm "Vily hypothoBis  tipoii  which  the  mrw' lMMr« 
bandry  can  be  implicated  in  the  rise  of  thenw^fc 
kels,  i»9«b«ien  stated ;  aiidif  thiiiirnot  stkfiport' 
able,  ttwiH  pfrobaMy  suggest  itseif to  the  mind  of 
the  reader)  that  the  a|»pemaco  of  the  seiveral  oc<« 
oureaeet  «t  the  same  time,  is  th«  mdy  reason  ihitf 
aniatienshif^ls  impttted. 

'**^mw  httshandry*'  isohMy  distingaiahed  fft>iii 
the  <<  old,''  1.  Iby  the  va»  of  new  itopllenaleats^  2.'. 
by  drilling  com  and  seeds,  instead  of  sowing  in  the 
bvoadoait  maimer^  that  i9,  •seanerhig  them  WiOi  the 
band)  3%  bf  snbstitating  a  rotaftien<of  crops  ^th(| 
voeorfidlows;  4.  by  the  dse  of  Ume  and  maii  as 
manuQ^a;  and^  ^.  by  reaHng  a  lanrer  nfumber  of 
aaunaU^  by  tnoano  of  Which,  a  farm  is  made  to  pro*- 
dace,  in  a  great  degree^  its  <owft  mafture.  Mttt^ 
Toll  was  the Arther  of  thetiew  fao$bandry; 

HussABB,  tbeaational'oovab>yof  Hnttgary  msk 
Oroatiji.  Thar  regimentals  consist  tsf  a  i&ct^i 
fiwred  cap,  lidomed  ^ilh  a  cook's  fi»i«her ;  a  doOb« 
let^  with  brae<A»s,  to  which  the  stookiMfgs  are?ia»l-^  i 
^led:  and  red,  or  yellow,  boots;  with  the  <Joo*i 
nonal  SEdditkni  «f'  a  short  upper  wiustcoifit,edgifd 
with  far,  andiiaiviiig  five  ro/ws-of  small,  tiatid  me^i 
talbnttons;  and,  in4)adwealherya'dioko.  IMr 
tons,  are  a  sabfe^  n  «arabine,-and  ^Stols:  TOtf 
oiicers  wterekher  a«ieaglef^8,or  an  beiron^ft«feitthor» 

{HusrntOfi,  (from  the  Stoon  word,  hui^nge^:ii 
comieil^or  eoart,)  a  oomthold  m  thOMijfiildhalli 
Qf«av«ak£n8^iidi  oito)  ^as-Xjoodoai,  M^^^ 


|rii¥9lieit«r»  «i|j||  Yaik,  by  tfafr  prmdiMd  «Ac0^»f 
tli«ir  i-fspectif*  omrfPiM^tioQS.  Hive,  ^aads  nu^itt 
yiroUwl,  <Millavm»  iiied  out,  and  repicTiM^  and 
wn^  of  ertoTy  determined.  Herei  also,  tiie  elec- 
tkwii^f  qffieen,  und  pftriiameiaary  represenlitiTiit, 
Ii|]m»  pUee* 

HoTcaimoMUifm  tUe  defeadcm  of  die  piiiiow>- 
jpliy  of  John  HutobiMOO,  who  was  Iwni  in  ^e  year 
1674.  HotcbitMODdisapprovedof  Woodward^sdva- 
Qfy  of  tbeearUi»and  ofNewtoA'ff  dootiiiiie«f  gra- 
vity. In  oppoaitton  to  theae,  be  pahUsbad  tbat 
jppatam  of  pbyaics»  wbicb  ba  conoaived  the  BtUeto 
inculcate,  and  which  be  denominated  Moseses  Prin' 
cipia. 

HrAciNTB,  in  natoal  history,  e  genua  of  tmoa* 

parent  gems,  of  a  red  colour,  with  aa  Intennisctiira 

.  of  ydlow.    The  hyacinth  ia  of  Tsrioaa  aisaa,  fiwm 

that  of  a  pin's  bead,  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  dia* 

meter.    Itia  found  in  the  East  and  Waat  Indiea, 

and  in  B(diemia«nd  Hileaia* 

HrpATioa,  a  singular  tnbe  of  animals  of  the 
genus  tienia,  b^oaging  to  the  class  and  order  of 

.  intestinal  worms.  They  derive  their  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  formed  like  b  Mad- 
deriand  disteiKlad  with  an  a|iieouB,  inid.  They 
have  been  traced  in  oiaminalia,  serpents  and  fisbea, 
but  chiefly  in  the  first  of  these  classes,  and  more 

..particularly  in  the  liver  of  man,  and  in  the  brer 
and  braias  of  abe«)p,  than  in  any.  other  animal 
4Eribe  or  organs.  Hr.BailUe  says  tbey>  are  found 

\  in  the  kidneys  as  weU  aa  the  liver  of  man.    Tbey 
•1^  said  to  enclose  each  other  like  nesis  of  pltt- 
bpxes  in  the  liver. 
yfin»^4jt^^jl^i  a.g«HHaof  tba  <%»  iVRBis, 
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•ndoitesofliihyta:  ihe  attimai  fifeeftHMlffcytffte 
JbaflCy  is  Ikieftr,  geUtinmis,  ntlced  and  €00lmelilcf« 
Itinhabits  frvtb^Mers.  There  ueKre  spedtis, 
tiMfee  of  .which  are  found  in  this  eountry :  of  IlieSeV 
the  pnneiiMd  isHydm  vitidiSy  hKnog  abdat  teii 
ientacles  shorter  than  the  body,  ft  inhabiteatagw 
ttMvi  waleis,  and  is  foond  OD^he  snrftjbe of  flBtits» 
and  aiifears  a«  first  sight  like  a  Hide  transparent 
fDsen  jelty.  This  is  the  i^pearante  in  ihe  qtiies. 
esiit  staUa,  bat  when  expanded^  it  is  a  hBearho^, 
fisedatone  end,  and  surroanded  at  the  other  by 
tenlaeles  or  arms  placed  in  a  drcle  round  the 
month,  and  generally  prodaetng  its  yoang  froni 
the  sides.  These,  at  first,  seem  small  papillts,  ia- 
ereasing  in  length,  tiU  they  assume  the  form  of  the 
'parent,  and  then  dropping  off.  The  whole  tribe 
has  a  most  wonderty  faculty  of  le-producin^  parte 
which  have  been  destroyed,  and  if  cut  or  divided  in 
any  direetSoU)  each  s^arate  part  becomes  a  perfect 
polype,  as  slips  of  certain  plants  beeome  the  same 
plants  in  perfect  form.   See  pi.  Nat.  Hist.  ^.26. 

Hyihiaimtrom,  a  natee  gi^en'  to  quicksilver, 
«r  mercury,  on  aeeonnt  of  its  liqaid  state.  Bet 
MfiRemtY.  >  ' 

HTDftMiucs,  thai  branch  of  hydrostatics  which 
teaches  to  estimate  the  velocity  of  mOvingf  uh- 
elasdc^  fiwds.  It  is  this  importantr  Science,  thit 
fumisheathe  piineiples  upon  which  the  enghtts 
areflonalrocted,  by  which  wttter  is  raised.  Wi«i. 
•lit  it,  water  could  not  bc^  laid  Into^ose  dwelling, 
the  bases  of  which  are  above  tie  siir^ce  ^ 
Yirers ;  nor  aaOd  any  be  supplied  h^  extinguish  ac- 
cidental fires.  To  these,  are  to  be  added,  pnmps, 
atean-en^es;  fimnlains,  ami  a  vatiety  of  useful 

.you  ui.  M 


in  RYMtxaucS; 

TfaefoHttftiigtt  ef  Ityaraaiici,  is  tli«t  ptteciple  flT 
Ihridt,  wfaieh  dMii|psfi«lM»  them  «6  MfUurkaM^ 
ftms  mM  bodiM)  luid  wfafcli  it,  AMwt^  if  Min  fiptts, 
tey  wfll  affvay  t  riee  to  the  Im41,  «f  Mttfy  m,  «r 
the  resenroir  wbetto^  tiiey  tae^  MppkM.'  Thii,  ia 
fvwks  mmpl J  hydraulic,  is  all  $  Imtlit  UMie  fanti 
Ir^dmuKc  and  piieoiiiatic,  tiie  Ibrae  of  air  is  aiiM^ 
tKriiw^ease  iht  naliiind  v^elocity  <yf  iv«t«ri  «taA  hiiM 
it  to  extraordinary  li^|;lits«  /  *' 

'^  Madiines,  of  l)Oth  these  deMsrifitfOiis^  wf€  ik 
jHwfa  dtHy  and  otdiuvy iMe,  tliatlh^ir  Mtm^,  ant 
eoiitequently  th«  general  oulKitea  of  hyidramldll^ 
wiH  be  easily  explaifled.  Hie  (list  oouipteheiid 
tiMse  by  which  water  is  brought  Hfto  the  Uf^j^ 
stsiies  evett  oC  houses,  and  by  wMdi  sviiAuiill 
immtaiBs  are  made  to  rise.  Here,  tfothing  molfe 
is  necea»ry  than  to  faa¥e  a  M^^i^toiT^  <be  sw^fiMJe 
of  which  is  somewhat  «bore  the  lev^  m  wfalcdi  the 
sti^m  is  derfred  to  ascend.  The  sifrrfhde  ef  the  ttt- 
Servtoir  is  to  be  somewhat  abotetiiatlet^,  be^sause 
•f  the  resistance  of  the  air  H  llie  o^enM^;  ftfr 
which  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a  small  deductioii. 
-  Whesijets  are  execute  ia  Aie  best  «iaiMier,  ihe 
renstftBceoftheiur  only  will  cause  them  'tofAl 
i^oitofUielieigbt  of  ith«ii^^esei^irs,  ia  the  M- 
lowing  proporlioiis: 
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m  ft  fiTe-ftiot  jet  sbaU  be  Gontained  in  the  heig^iof 
ii^jftpK^cMed^  by  $0  lAfDy  inehes,  l^^lt^Ue^ 
iait9  IbMBM^v^,  or  8%«aN4f  the  sur&ce  of  i}^ 
^IfMv  m  the  resorroir  which  supplies  it,  qughtUi 
«|Eceed  th^l  jet  ia  heights 

|f»  however,  ther^  he  not  a^utnral  reserroir  dit 
4i»  neo^Muury  height^  such  a  one  must  be  tiormedi^ 
^  t^e  VK9|er  KSMfli  into  it,  artificially,  and  here  i| 
V  ttia^»ngMWS»  both  hydrauticaqd  jpneiimatic,  a^ 
yefijired,  s»  tt>at,  by  the  Msirtapcf  of  air,  the  wfitef 
HB^  he  ^qed  iipfpard*  Thus  tl^e  i^ater  whicfa, 
£pi»mjth^Thaiae9»ii||d  4m  New^river,  supplies  th« 
lilhfthit%n^  of  I^opidBipty  is  first  raised  into  r^ser^oirSi 
the  surfaces  ei  which  exceed  the  extreme  hdghi  ^ 
ft«  pifM»  tb^  mpply ;  ?in4^.t]^  h»iig  4^e,  the 
r^t  ^|low^  Hpon  the  simple  prii^dj^  4^<ly  <icsr 
^)ribe<i.  fhi^cfwpmon  pump  anid  if ater  engines  ffff 
bffth.  hy  dwUo  «94  piieum^tic.  \ 

•  Th0Steam-9|igi||»is  a.coynppound  piec^  of  mv 
chiiicry»  fk^^^mxHy  applied  to  tiydra^licpuippos^ 
httftsial  steUnteiy io  itself iiydf^uilic^  Ita  action  ^ 
p9odic«d  by  the  power  of  vapour^  or  st^^tia,^  rioi^ 
fimn  hoihagr  vat^r ;  in  tbf^  taaie  mampei;  that  th/s 
action  of  asmoke-jach  is  pioduisedby  th^t  of  fapoof 
te  smoke,  nmg  from  oo^  Tho  pti^ar  of  rappur 
IS  isMaense:  one  hundred  and  fo^y  pounds  of 
gunpowder  will  blew  up  a  weight  of  tbirty  thoij^ 
sandrfKMinds ;  hut  the  sam«  weight  of  wa^r,  con<« 
retM  into  yapocsr>  will  lifk«p  a  weight  of  upward 
of  asveaty-soren  thoustmd  pounds. 

The  steam-engine  is  employ  od  tp  woi](  variqiii 
fcmdiiof  machinery,  in  all  of  which,  tha  spe^ 
•fiP^tipaitperfbim^iaihaltflif^    8ooPi||iiii 


/ 


m  tfro 

tfyonoocN.  Hydmgen  is  oneof^  comtiiak 
eats  «f  water ;  fifteen  parts  of  hydrogen,  and  eighty 
tve  of  oxygen  form  this  fluid.  It  is  never  fonn<f 
5ilt  in  a  state  of  combination.  It  approaches  near* 
^  to  parity  when  combined  with  caloric,  and  ivL 
the  form  of  gas.  Whatever  process  decomposer 
f^ater,  will  prodnce  hydrogen  gas,  provided  the 
oxygen  of  the  water  be  absorbed  by  any  other 
substance,  as  is  seen  in  the  Mowing  e)^riments; 
If -water  be  dropped  gradually  through  a  gdn 
barrel,  or  iron  pipe,  made  red  hot  in  l£e  middle, 
the  water  will  be  decomposed ;  the  oxygen  will 
form  an  oxyde  or  rust  with  the  iron,  and  the  hy- 
drogen  gas  will  come  out  pure  from  the  oppostte 
€&d. 

Plunge  a  red -hot  iron  ii|to  water,  thehydrogem 
gas  rises  with  the  vapour,  and  is  known  by  its  pe<< 
culiar  smell.  Hydrogen  gas  is  twelve  times 
fighter  than  common  air,  hence  it  has  been  ap- 
ptied  to  the  filKng  of  balloons.  It  is  highly  in- 
iammahle  under  certain  circumstances,  hence  it 
was  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  imfiammabie 
Mr.  It  is  incapable  of  supporting  flame  or  com* 
fmstion  of  itself,  tt  burns  only  in  consequence  of 
its  strong  attraction  for  oxygen. ' 

Hydrogen  also  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of 
Aoial,  firom  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  the  fomi 
dp  gas.  Hence  it  has  been  used  for  lighting  up 
s^ets  «nd  housed  by  what  is  called  gas  lights. 
*'-fi!x."  i.  To  procure  hydrogen  gas,  provide  M 
ftanl  with  a  cork  st!^^p)n','through  which  is  iStirm 
C^ei^'dr  tobttcco^pe.  Into  the  phial  pot  a  few 
fi^^6f'^Siie;^W8maU' iron  nails:  onthisr  poor-i^ 
Mimi^^  ^^piai  pitfts^of  ai^htirio  MMr(oB^ 
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mitkll^fiaAmii^^pwi^^  in  » let 

eiip lo fimsoA  aocidents.  Replaoe  i|ie  cork  stop|it^ 
viih  the  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  in  k.  The  hydrbgef^ 
f«B  will  then  be  liberated  tlvroag))  the  pipe  in  a  amall 
«tretm.  Apply  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  tidier  ii 
^usstream^anditwill  imniediately  takp  fire  and 
Imni  with  a  dear  flame  oatil  all  the  bydrogen  ia 
the  phial  be  eithatoed.  In  this  experiment,  the 
zine  or  iron,  by  the  Mtien  of  the  'acid  becomei 
Qx^fenised  and  is  dissolved,  thus  taking  the  oxyg^ 
fit>m  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  hjdrogeii, 
the  other  constituent  part  of  the  water,  is  thus, 
liberated  and  ascends. 

^.  Apply  a  bladder  (previously  wetted  and  com* 
pressed  in  order  to  squeeze  out  all  the  commoA 
•ar)  to  the  piece  of  tobacco  pipe  inserted  in  the  cork 
■topper  of  the  phial.  The  bladder  will  thus  be 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas. 

3.  Adapt  the  end  of  a  common  tobacco  pipe  to 
Die  bladder  Aus  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  dip 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe  mto  soapeads,  prepared  as  it 
fi»r  blowing  np  soap  bubbles.  Squeeze  outsmaU 
portions  of  gas  firoqn  the  bladder  into  these  soap** 
•nds,  and  the  btibbles  formed  will  ascend  Into  tba 
air  with  very  great  rapidity^  witii  thcgr  are  out  at 
•ight. 

4.  If  a  lighted  taper  er  candle  is-  roplied  to  tfa^ 
bubbles  as  tfaey  ascend  firom  the  bowl  of  a  tobaeeo 
pipe,  they  will  eaqplode  or  barst  with  a  loud  noise^ 
By  the  application  of  the  flame  of  die  candle  in 
this  experiment,  the  faydro^ei^in  t|»e  soap  bobbte 
is  burnt  or  decomposed,  and  forms  vater  h% 
umting  with  the  oj^gen  of  the  atmosphere.  Tti0 
ipeto  made  by  tte  explofHen,  is  fKjcagjwi^  ^tyltifc 

M3 


tftfaniiflhmeair  soddeoly  rushing  i9«  «r  .odIayMif 
^iip«a  the  empty  «{woe  left  by  the  b^mtillg  or  eXf 
.fiodiog  of  the  gas  bubUe. 

5.  In  order  to  produce  an  imitation  of  the  .g^ 
li^t8|.pQiuda  small  quantity  of  ooslinto.apow* 
jde^and  put  it  into  the  bowl  of  a  tobaooa-pipe. 
jQorer  die  coal  clossly  over  with  clay>  and  put  the 
JmwI  of  the  p^  into  the  fire,  lu  a  few  miautes  a 
iltceam  of  iiydlt>gen  gas  will  issue  from  the  eodi  ijf 
ibe  tobacco  pipe,  which  may  be  set  fire  to  with 
jacandls  or  piece  of  lighted  paper^inthe  usual 
-way. 

;x.  X'  In  this  experiment  the  Tclatye  parts  of  the 
.Qoalare  rarefied  and  driven  off  through  the  to- 
bacco |>ipe;  and  hydrogen  being  one  of  the  con- 
,  stituent  parts  of.  coal,  passed  off  in  the  .gaseous 
ibrm.    In  this  state  it  holds  in  solution  ^me  of 
;:lhe  substance  called  carbon.    Hence  it  has  been 
sometimes  called  caiburetted  hydrogen  ^.  .. 
^^    £.  In  the  production  of  gas  lights  on  a  larg^ 
-aode^  the  ooal  is  fiut  into  an  irqn  cauldron,  and 
beat  applied  to  it,  when  the  gas  ascends>  and  is 
distributed  by.  means  oC  metal  pipes  into  the  various 
apartments  of  a  house^or  through  the  streets  of  a 
•^wn»  .  .  .    : 

In  experiments  upon  the  combustion  of  hydrogen 
iglM8>ra  dangerous  explosion  takes  j^eifcare  be 
not  taken  to  kecft  the  gus  entirely  fre^^from  any 
,^ixture  of  .common  air. 

.'  J^%,  Into  a.  bladder  half  full,  of  atmosphere  ^r, 
rinlcodoce  hydrogen  gas  in '  the  way  already  ^es* 
yClibadviiotil  the  bladder, is  full.  With  this  mi^^ure 
-fOf  gasaakdatmofphei^  iHr,  fill  awidemouthed  phial. 
.Pi  ilflj^yiag  fl«#ie  to  (Me  mouth  ,of  tb^phial^^the 
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'Mnlnils  ^1^  ckjilode  with  &  louii  tij^M^  'ira#  Ivcidi 
lliieplnd^ifitbe  not  Ter^  itroii|^,  or  giiantod  liy  n 
cloth  wrapped  round  it.  Some  employ  a  copp«r 
pfaj  in  mis  experiment. 

Hydrogen  gas,  besiiliefl  being  comMned  wHd 
waver,  may*  afeobe  combined  ifiith  snlphnr/phoi^ 
phoroB,  andcaiiion.  It  is  then  called  sniphiirettcid 
'bydrogsQn,  phosphoretted  hydrc^eny  and  carbit* 
retted  hydtDg^.  Mphnretted  hyihrogen  gift 
forms  part  of  the  ^id  effluvia  which  rises  ftim 
iiou6e-draitas,and  is  produced  by  the  decomposilieii 
of  animal  vdA  vegetable  substances,  oontainang 
isulphur  and  hydrogeki.  Fhofetphuretted  hydrogen. 
gas  has  a  fetid  putrid  smell,  and  takes  fire  when* 
-ever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric  air. 
^  Ex.  1.  To  procure  phosphuretted  hydfeiigen  gai, 
pot  a  small  quantity  oT  phosphorus,  and  some  pol^ 
ass  dissoivedl  in  water,  into  a  retort.  Apply  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  Ump  to  the  bottom  of  tbte 
retort,  until  the  content^  boil.  The  pliosphuretted 
'  hydrogen  gas  win  then  rise  atid  may  be  c<^lected  m 
receivers.  -  ^ 

S:  Instead  of  receiving  the  gas  into  a  j^r,  let  it 
'simply  ascend  into  the  water  of  the  tuh.    He 
bubblesof  gas  will  then  explode  iu  succession  as 
'they  reach  the  sur^ce  of  the  wdter,  and  a*  bean- 
-tifol  cloud  of  white  smoke  wilf  be  tetbed,  wbs^ 
'rises  slowl^androajesticaUy  to  the  ceiling. 
•    3.  If  iHts  of  phosphorus  are  kept  sc^e  hooi^  In 
hydrogen  gas,  phosphurissed  hydt^g^  ga»  i»  -pro- 
duced, which  hasthe  smell  «i' garlic.  •  If  buMes^f 
this  gas  are  thrown  up  into  a  receiver,  previon^ 
-filled  vrith  oxygen  gas,  a  briflh^nt  bluish  Atineri^l 
immediately  fill  the  jar.    It  is  this  gas  whieh'4s 


wisp.    Tbifl  g9»  Ml,«lap  epiHi^  Irom  .jisbi  ¥bi<4iL 

gives  them  a  shining  appe«r|M)a^iMb«i^k>         ■  < 

.(^aflMurettfiil hvd^eng^  is  i^^  w^c!ff>frQ* 

diMsedfroQi  the.  cu^ati^nqf  <;<9^y.^  if  .u^  f«r 

.  .  IlYsitfN^R^ir,  ill  ^osmQgK%9hy9  the  Oasaiptifli 

m  ihQ  dep^npi^  <)f  Uie  ^ar^A*  or  (aocl,  . . 

4ivh«^^r.is  desired  to  be  knowa  resiteetiog  fluids r* 
jw  their  gn^vi$y»  4^eity,  and  velocity  ^  Tbebfh- 
droBi^ter  is  the  ipstrumeut  by  whieh  th^  opLceia.^^ 
Ih«  l«reiiue  as^ortaiu  the  streogtti  of  ^pihtuoiis 
liquorfi.  U  consists  pf  a  small  holWw  globe  of'  glas* 
4»r  metal,  with  a  stem,  or  sqale,  which  b^jiig  gii^ 
•duate^y  mark^  the  depth  to  wi^ich  tljie  ball  smkf^ 
Beiiig  calculated  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  wAter^ 
if  the  hydrometer  is  put  into  a  fluf^  Mghtepr  thm 
that,  it  will  sink  proportionahly,  ai»d,  if  in  a  be|* 
Tier,  be  buoyed  up.    See  PL  Hydrostatic|»,  Fig.  7« 

Hybroscope,  an  instrument  antiently  used  for 
the  mensura^oQ  of  time.  The  hy  droscope  was  a 
kind  of  water-clocky  consisting  of  a  cylipdrifiiLl 
tube,  corneal  at  the  bottom :  the  cylinder  was^gm* 
duated,  or  marked  with  divisions ;  and  |»  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  which  trickled  out  lit  the  poiui  qf 
the  cone,  successively  sunk  to  these  seve^  di^i-» 
sions,  it  pomted  out  the  hour. 

Hydrostatics,  the  scieuce  which  treats  of  the 
weight,  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  fluids ;  ami 
which  teadies  the  arts  of  assaying  metab,  of  MfiW* 
Inning  ihe  strength  of  spirituous  U%uiHrSt  of  4fit(^- 


JBYDRAOTATICS.  n^ 

KilfiA^  the  specific  gmfiAtm  of*  bcfSes  in  geoera!, 
tiie  ]prinesp1e8  upon  which  water  may'  be  raised/ 
and  all  hydraulic  engines  constnicted.  This  sd- 
cooe  treats  more  espedally  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
p^t^ies  of  tton-elasdc  fluids,  particularly  of  water. 
Fluids  are  sul^ect  to  the  same  laws  of  e^vity  with 
•otids,  but  the  want  of  cohesion  of  their  parts  oc* 
casions  some  peculiarities.  The  parts  of  a  soKd 
ate  so  eomieeted  as  to  ibrm  a  whole,  and  their  effort 
isooneeatFatedintoa  single  point  called  the  centre 
df  griitiky,  but  the  several  ptuts  of  a  fluid  gravitate 
ittdepend^nfly  of  each  other,  and  hence  it  is  that 
the  euiiaceof  a,  fluid  contained  in  an  open  vessel  is 
always  level.  Fluids  have  this  remarkable  pro<« 
perty,  that  they  press  riot  only  in  common  with 
•olids  perpendicularly,  but  also  upwards,  sidewaysi 
attd  in  eveiy  direction  equally. 

Eat.  1.  Take  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  put 
a  cork  in  one  end,  and  immerse  the  other  in  water. 
The  flftid  will  not  rise  far  in  the  tube,  but  the 
moment  the  cork  is  taken  out  it  will  rise  to  a  level " 
.with  thesurtDtrnding  water. 

d.  If  a^  vessel,  Plate  Hydrostatics,  Fig.  1,  con- 
sists of  pipes  variously  inclined,  communicating 
nl^fli  each  othor  at  the  bottom  B,  and  open  at  the 
top,  water  pouted  into  any  one  of  them  will  rise  to 
Ihesame  level  in  all.   * 

'  The  pressure  of  the  same  fluid  is  in  proportion  to  , 
the  perpendieular  height,  and. is  exerted  in  every _ 
directkm,  so  that  all  the  parts,  at  the  same  deptib,  * 
press  each  other  with  equal  fbrce  in  every  direction. 

<  9i  An  empty  bottle  being  corked,  and  by  means ,, 
of  a  weight,  :iet  down  a  certain  depth  into  the  sea, .  ^ 
it  %91lie^itik)6o,  ortbecorkwiObedriven  into  it 


hffkt  pa^pMffiMdar  preiidre.  Ml  ft  MOeMti 
wilb  water,  i^tie;  itej  iMy  Ibe  let  #»«m  t«i  any 
depth  witbmit  ^ioMg^  beeante  k  AU  base  tfaa 
litereal  presMte  is  equal  fa  tite*  itttemal.  Th6 
ftiMzonta)  bottom  of  a  Te«el  Boalailii  tlM  pnMMrunfe 
ibf  a  '«o1a^ti  of  the  fl«M,  tbe  base  af  wbieh  is  tha 
b^Ham  of  flie  ycasal,  and  the  payiitfouif  h«|g:ltfC 
is  equaltotfiedeptiioftheMMl.  ^ 

4.  In  dhefessel  A  B,  Figr.  9,  Ihe  bailOBi  €• 
jiOMBOtsusuiiB  apnossurea^ualto  Ibo  i|aaiitity  of 
ihe  whole  fluid,  but  only  of  a  ookittiti  wboto  bain  k 
C  B,  and  heigbt  €  £. 

6.  In  themnal  FG,  Fig*.  8,  «he  bottont  wMHaias 
m  pressure  equal  to  wbat  it  #oiibl>  be  if  tfabveMil 
Wefe  as  Wide  at  die  top  as  at  tbe  botlotti. 
.  Tbe  prassitreof  a  fluid  upon  any  gyfen  pa^l  of 
fbebottom  or  sides  of  a  vessel  is  equal  to  the  wdgfat 
^aoolomiieffhat  fluid,  having  a  base  ^oal  to 
Ibal  part  of  tbe  bottom  orside,  apd  an  aHitadb 
«qaal  io  tbe  perpendicular  height  of  tbe  idd  aboi^ 
It.  Henioe  may  be  oaleulaled  the*  pressufis  upoilv 
and  tbe  strength  requirad  fl^  dams,  eliUnras,  pipelf> 
te.  And  thus  we  ate*lcld  la  wlral  is  oalled-  the 
liydrostatical  paradoir,  whieb  is  ef  vast  imperteuD^ 
in  this  science:  via.  That  any  ^pim^  of  duid 
iK>w#rtf  small  may  be  tnadeto  bahmee  any  lolbH 
quantity  boWever  Isrge.  f 

a.  If  to  tbe  wide  veasd  A  B,  Fig.  d^m  tab#€  D 
be  attaehed,  aud  water  be  po«irad  mio  either  df 
Aem,  it  will  Slaaid  i^  tbe  saim  iMigitt  as  baHs 
eottsequently  the  "small  qaanlity  m  C^SI^faalaao^ 
Ihela^  qaantiiyia'AB,  and  thi»  iMMild  <bertbe 
foase  a  the^<p«t«'4  Bi^  onnHuned'ai  bi^aaA^  and 
tiie  small  tube  only  a  pint  ec  a  gil(«^  ^^^ "-  •  ^  -  -^'  -> 

8 


p/jp»:m^¥'9ff^«^¥  S^vM»  k^hmmkf  Aft  by- 

9r  Of  ill  boj^r^i,  JPig.  d,  covered  wit(i  leaiher«  to  jpm 
fOcl  iail  tik«  ^i^nion  beUovif«,  but  without  valv^ti^ 
Ai>4{>eA9.about.3oi:  4,fo6t  loms;  infixed  to  tj^ 
ipder  boards  <t^  ^  ^^  water  Ton  into  tbo  hellow/i 
to  separate  theb^ar^t  tbea  weights  to  the  amooAt 
of  two  or  three  hun«b^  pounds  rnny  be  p^t  pn  the 
l^iper  boardj  a6er  which,  if  the  {»pe  be  supplied 
yifxtik  wiMe^,  it  will  by  the  upper  pressure  raise  4^9 
l!i[ei|^ts  smd  sustain  them« 

The  hydrostatic  balance,  used  for  finding  tbf 
amxify^  gravities  of  bodies,  differs  but  little  froui 
the.GOuuuou  balance,  see  Fig*  6,  ou|y  it  has  a  hooli^ 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the. scales,  on  which  dif« 
ferfiot  substances  that  are  to  be  examined  may  be 
hung  by  horse  hairs,  so  as  to  be  immersed  in  ^ 
jressel  of  waiter  will^^ot  wetting  the  scale.  If,  for 
instance,  a  body  x  suspended  under  tlie  scale  b^ 
first  counterpoised  in  air  by  weights  in  the  opposite 
scale,  and  then  immersed  in  water,  the  equilibrium 
will  h/R  destrciyed  ;  then  if  a  weight  be  put  into  the 
scale  from  which  the  body  hangs  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  that  weight  will  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  portion  of  water  «us  large  as  the  immersed  body. 
If  X  r^reaent  a  guinea,  then  iu  ah*  it  weighs  129 
grains.,  and  by  being  immersed  in  wiiter  it  lose;!  Z^ 
grains,  which  shews  that  a  quantity  (^  water  equal, 
jo  bulk,  to  a  guinea,  weighs  7i  grains,  thefe^u;^ 
jBiccDrdiog  to  the  rule,  giiren  in  ih«  article  Gravitx 
tpeci^c^dmie  129  by  TJ  or  516  by  g9,  and  the 
quotient,  .will  be  17.793,  which  proyea  that  the 
guinea  19  17.793^  or  .ahuost  Id  tim«A  he^ivier  ^l^ui 
its  bulk  of  water'  ... 


' " '  JBtrotBonumKf  tn  ins&iiiiient  ftp  UMiiuiiaE^  lii^ 

moistnTe  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  BttrtmHer  ineft* 

.gnii6s  tbeiv«ight.    The  plan  npoii  yMth  wiefa  an 

^tetrament  is  t6  be  eonsltaeted,  nrasl  be  that  of 

.  takings  ibr  a  standard  some  sobataBee  whieh  sir^ls 

iHien  the  atiiiM>8phere  is  moist,  aft^  nAirinka  when  H 

'  is  dry.    The  degreet  of  this  sw^ngf  or  sbnakfaig^, 

will  determine  the  deg^rees  of  moisture  or  dryness. 

The  bygfrometer  has  liot  yet  been  brought  to  the 

desit«d  perfection.    Tt  has  been  constnicted'npoki 

three  principles  :  1.  The  lengfthetting  and  shorten- 

faig  of  strings,  or  their  twisting  and  untwisting,  by 

teason  of  moisture  and  dryness  ;  2.  The  swelling 

and  shrinking  of  solid  substances,  from  the  same 

causes ;  and,  3.  The  increase  or  decr^se  of  the 

weight  of  particular  bodies,  whose  tiHtufe  it  is  to 

absorb  the  humidity  of  the  atmiosphere. 

Hygroscope,  the  same  with  hygronieter.    In 
all  names  of  instruments  to  which,  there  are  these 
two  several  terminations,  as  thermometer  and  ther* 
moscop€y  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  ilrst  ex- 
presses something  which  7»east<m,  and  the  latter, 
which  shows,  or  exhibits  toTtew, 
•  Hymenoptera,  ^ee  ENTYMOLOoy. 
HYPERtiotE,  see  Conic  Section. 
Hyperbole,  in' rhetoric,  a  figure  which  magni- 
§es  or  diminishes  in  an  excessive  degree.    The  hy- 
petliole  idis^bject  to  thw  law,  that  fhe  proper  occa- 
sion for  its  appearailDe,  is  that  in  which  tin  olject  is 
mentioned,  which  in  itself  exceeds,  or  falls  below, 
the  common  measure. 

Hyphen  (-),  in  grammar,  implying  that  two  words 
are  to  be  joined  together,  or  compounded ;  as  post" 
Aorfc,  court-yard.    Hyphens  are  also  used,  to  con- 
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HY8  tSB 

;iiectlibe  lullabies  of  words  wkidi  tie  dmded  «t  the 
'terroiDaiioBB  of  lines. 

:  HyftAX».a  genus  of  Mammalia  of  the  order  Cttim^ 
of  which  thm  are  only  two  speeieoy  Tiz.  the  hycas* 
CapeMiB,  or  Cape-hyrax^  and  the  hyrax  Syriaoaa, 
or  bristly  byra^^  to  be  met  with  in  Ethiopia 
and  Abyssinia,  particolwly  nndor  the  roeks  of  the 
OMttntains  of  the  aan.  Tlie  animals  of-  this  gemia 
are  gregarious,  and  may  be  seen  in  companies  of 
sevml  scores  together  before  the  defts  of  the 
locks,  baskinfi^  in  the  open  sunshine.  They  hve  en 
grain,  fruits,  and  roots,  and  when  kept  in  confine- 
ment will  live  upon  bread  and  mflk.  See  pi.  Nat. 
Hist.  Fig.  ST. 

HrsTRix,  porcupine,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the 
class  Mammalia ;  and  of  the  order  Gliros.  There- 
are  five  species,  of  which  the  Htstbix  cristate  or 
common  porcupine  may  be  noticed.  It  is  found  in 
Africa,  India,  and  the  warm  climates  of  Europe.. 
The  upper  part  of  its  body  is  covered  with  vane* 
gated  spines  or  quills,  which  are  long  and  sharp, 
and  which,  when  the  animal  is  irritat^,  it  has  the 
power  of  darting  gut  against  an  adversary.  Its 
principal  food  consists  of  the  bark  of  trees,  roots  and 
▼arious  kinds  of  fruit,  which  it  collects  in  the  night, 
in  the  day  it  lies  retired,  sleeping  in  a  subterra- 
neous habitation,  which  it  is  said  to  construct  wilii 
particular  ingenuity,  dividing  it  into  several  i^it-^ 
mcnts.    See  pi.  Nat.  Hist.  Fig.  S8, 
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T. 

I«r  v^^  nkitbjettcr  in  thd  ^dphabet^and  ttw 
third  Tovel.  Its  •omd  valrieft ;  m  aonde  words  it 
is  long,  as  A^9  imM  :  in  oonie  ii  k  short,  as 
lid^  kidf  Wxi>  in  ^olliars  it  is  jHrononnosd  like  5^  ttt 
ceiiier^  aniom,  &e.  in  n  few  frOnb  its  sound  ap- 
prsaches  to  the  do«ble  s  e,  as  in  mfleAine.  I,  used  as 
anttOMral,  signifies  no  more  than  mie,  and  it  standn 
lor  as  many  nnits  «s  it  is  repeated  times^  thosIi» 
UI  stfinds  ior  2  and  d.  When  put  before  a  higher 
numeral  it  subtracts  itself,  as  IV,  four,  and  when 
aet  after  it,  the  effect  is  addition,  XII^  twelve*  See 
AurmMETic. 

Iacinth,  see  UrACD«TH.  ^l 

ICK,  water  in  a  solid  stat».  When  water  is  ex- 
posed 4o  a  temperature  bdowSS''  of  Fahrenfaeity 
(s^  TiiERiEonft£'ns&,)  it  assnmes  a  solid  stete  by 
shooting  into  crystals,  which  cross  ea^  odver  iot 
ang^9s  of  60  degrees^  Ice  is  always  found  at  &e 
9ame  temperature  or  SS?;  ilk  is  lighter  than  water, 
of  course  its  bulk  is  laiger  than  that  of  water  of 
which  it  is  formed,  and  this  increase  of  dimensions 
is  acquired  with  prodigious  foroe^  sufficient  to  harsi 
t^;  strongest  vesselst  There  is  n  grotto  in  France, 
about  seiien  leagues  from  Besanpon,  distingoished 
from  all  others  by  a  very  singular  phenomenon :  in 
sumimer,  ice  is  constantly  formed  in  it,  in  large 
qui^i^ties,  and  this  ice  diminishes  at  the  approach 
Of  winter.  The  Tock  forming  the  roof  of  this  cavern 
is  lower  than  the  neighbouring  plains,  and  the 
grojkto  itself  is  covered  with  busby  tre;iBS».froia  the 
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leayei  of  which,  en^oiratioii  is  cMstandy  going  on. 
In  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  the  ground  is  so 
far  cooled  in  the  svnnner  as  to  occasion  fraesmg  itt 
the  carern,  in  the  same  manner  as  water  in  poromi 
jwtt  is  cooled,  in  hot  countries,  by  evaportftioa  h^m 
tbeootsides:  when  hythe  ftll  of  the  leaves,  «f«. 
poration  is  chocked,  the  temperatifr%  of  the  cateiii 
rises,  and  the  qoastity  of  ioe  is  diminished. 

IcB-sERGS,  laige  bodies  of  ice,  iilling  the  valleys 
between  h^  nwontains,  in  Mrthera  hrtltiides; 
among  the  mosl  semarkaUeare  those  «» the  ooosl  of 
SpitzheigeB.  ^  Their  sfpearaace  is  hi  MMBiy  mmmyUi 
like  that  ef  the  glaeieiB  in  SwitseriaMd.  They  am 
the  gradind  creation  of  ages^  and  reosive  amiiMdljr 
additional  height  by  the  iaitiag  of  snewt  wmA  of 
rain,  which  more  than  repairs  &  loss  ocoisiOMift 
by  the  inflaence  of  the  rndting^  sm. 

IcH-IXnN^tiw  motto  of  thePruioe  of  WalOS^ 
arms,  signifying  in  the  High  Dateh,  I  s«vis.  It 
was  first  used  by  Edward  theBlack  Prince,  t9  shew 
his  sabjectioB  to  his  fether,  king  Edward  III. 

IcBNSOMON,  a  geuBsof  inseotsoftheHjrmeaoptera 
Older*  Tbereafesaidtobe'50Crspedesieelttdedm 
this^cBus,  sepEirated  ioto  fteulies.  The  wMlb 
genus  has  been  denominated  parasitical,  on  eioeouiit 
of  the  very  eodmoidaiary  manner  ui  whieh  Ihey 
pMvidefor  the  fiaHire  supportof  thehr  ofitipVHig. 
The#y  feeds  on  the  honey  ef  flowers,  end  whdi 
about  to  hy  eggs,  |ier<hrates  the  body  of  sOMe 
f^faer  inaects,  er  iSslonrae^  w«ifa  its  sting er  iatfMi^ 
mentattheendefdie'sibdenien,  aod  there  depoailit 
ikmu  These  eggs,  in  afewdays^  ape  hatched,  and 
theyoiuig  Donnah  themseifeB  with  the  jiAecs  of  tbair 
fsster-pareii^  which^  bowovtr^  cdrtmiw  t»9|*m. 


•bout  tad  Aed  till  ndur  the  tune  of  its  change  to  a 
chrysalis,  wbea  the  hurra  of  the  ichneumon  creep 
eut  hy'Perfer&ting  the  skin  in  various. places,  and 
mck  spinoin^  itself  up  in  a  small  oval  silken  case^ 
changes  into  a  chrysahs,  and  after  a  certain  period 
Jthey  «aieig«  intbestate  of  conpfele  iehnenmons. 
«Th»cater|SliBr  of  the  eooiiBOQ  white  cabbage  but^ 
itefly  may  be  given  at  an  eunple. 
V  '  IfwataftHwuin^  see  Boot. 
^  iBDigufBau,  see  Botany.  The  icosandria  class 
^tinuahesthe  fwdpy  fruits  diat  aie  mostly  esteemed, 
jaich  as  apples,  ^nmbe,  peaches,  cherries,  te. 
^whereas  the  polyandria  are  mostly  poisonous,  as  the 
«eonite^  coluHibine,  krieBpar^  hellelioie,  and  others. 
'.  lo«rH¥OU>GY,  in  aoi^lof^,  a  syaiem  of  natural 
diislDry  of  fishes.  In  the  Linnieansyslem  of  aoology, 
fishes  compose  the  fourth  dass,  sdBdave  dk^buted 
4iila  firaronteiSy  ^finguished  if  the  conformation) 
«rwaal^«ffiBs.*' 

1.  Apodes,  Eel.        Z*I%aragUu     Perch. 

,  %»  Jugulares*     Cod.       4.  ^IMsmiiiiflef.  Salmon. 
'  Fmm  this  anangement,  the  whale,  dolphin,  Jrc« 
•4ae  omitied  ;  thesebeing  comprehended  in  the- class 


Tctheae  are  fee  be  added  the  Cartilaginous  fish, 
which  were  separated  into  two  orders,  via.  the 
'ihranchioste^peous  or  <  fishes  that  have  gills  vKithout 
beiiy  rays;  and  the  chondropterigious  ov  thdse 
that  have  cartilaginous  gills :  the  sucker  belongs  to 
4^e  fomier,  and  Uie  scpicdus  or  sharii  to  the  latter. 
'  Pennant  has  given  another  system.  This  na- 
'^  Moralist  Boakes  three  divisions,  each  of  winch  com- 
ftebends  seveni  genera^ 


«Mt  Mr 
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DlviJionf.  MxampUu 

Cetaceous.'    ['"        Whale,      ,,\-^\i 
Cartilaginous.  Pickp4  dog-fijOL  '  ^ 

Bony,  Coa.  ..   J 

^  .'Hiat  fidie*  mnn  b|r  motai^f  tWr  teimiM 

fiKservelKeir  e^Uminiritb  tlieir  ftw,  ii|M«^ 

Mnratioii  geiieraH|rkn«viQ;'^it  tbitpMm^ndv- 

ing  and  lowering  themselfviiuilhejraAer'iMUiliaHi 

HHvppimeA  to  he  owing  to  the  .air- bMdor,  amwnhr»^ 

.nonsibag^  Me4  mlh  iidr,  aituntMi  lowarda  HwbMk 

ofthefishiand  opening  into thegnllet   Rhaglmm 

■pvDved  mlhoiostanoeoftbeoarpithatif  tiM  fur> 

bladder  ia  fnptrnndt  Ih^  fish  can  never  after  ite 

^HWdihe  ho^m  i^'.th;^  .water;  hoi  ^  gnMral 

.oandoajfln  4hai  might  bedffawn  irom  this  £m^  la 

rrendenadeiBiiieiiily  questbnahle,  Ir^  th«  no  k«  j^ 

sttlve  £Mta«  that  aH  this  eartihkgiiioua  fidiea^  thaiSgh 

they  rise  and  sink  with  fiicility » are  Withoql  tha  aiih 

bladder:  and  that  the  eel,  wlucb  hw  itf  is  soaroeiy 

able  toieave  the  hoCtonu 

The  way  in  wbioh  the  air*bladder  is  though  to 
maUe  the  fish  to  IWL  apd  depress  itself  is  Ibis :  by 
swellings  at  ihe  ^letaiire  <if  the  animal,  it  inwwset 
the  snriace  of  its  body,  and  thus  dindnistMa  its 
Hfm^  gravity;  by  oontraeting,  it  incresses  it. 
4£ee.l^scES, 

Imu,  in  jnetapbysiea,  the  fiist  act  of  iMr 
.sooing,  or  the^  combination  of  two  or  morapel^ 
.captions* 

Ines,  in  the  ancient  Bowan  halendar,  eight 
.days  ia  each  month*  the  first  ai  which,  in  March, 
.]ttay,  July,  jand  October-,  fell  on  the  i6th  of:  the 
ttonthi  and|  in  the  other  monlhsi  oa  the  ^t^. ...  . 


>  ImOK^infnaiMrtataleEniaiifliediMiMhinAdiy 
<rooaibinalioQ9  of  words,  as  ha? o  a  jieettliar  senae 
teajfOMlBQgiuige;  butwbacb,  if  tnosfenredinks 
mnoihery  would  ha?e«iio  meaniiigr^  era  wboUj  dif* 
fmotooe.  Idioms,  then,  cattDorcr  bftltteraiiyUwi- 
ilaisii  aad ihe meritof  a  translator, ^in  tbia  va* 
apoeli  icoaslMi  in  auWtiliiting'  the  oormspMiding 
•MiM«f  ttiatagiiag«  ini»  \tfaiehiMis  tfanriat* 
lijr.  '  Thaa,  in  Bhgtand,  it  isttud  to  g^%  AeaH, 
iiiUHiiiig,'  iy  memttty.  Thin  the  LMhis  ea^preas 
bnf«sHMdhnr«  anemdrias,  toeoanitto  menMiy,  and 
¥tdt«tr€  memtprutj  to  reeite  by  raemoiy. 
'  ioitmoN,  is  diat  emission  of  K^tprddiitteAitt  bo- 
diet  by  M|i0siag'  them  to  a  higfh  temperatnre,  and 
«M6b^  id  not  actibtepanied  by  any^  other  ohemical 
change  in  them.  It  may  be  diatingutsbed  fWnn 
conibnstion,  a'pfoeess  in  wMeh  thm^  is  also  the 
eHDiakm  of  light  and  heat.  Combostion  is  tha 
fnnilt  of  «ha  chemical  action  of  theair,  or  of  a 
pi«MM|ile  whiiAibe  air  contaiaa,  lience  oombnstibla 
bodies  are  alone  susceptible  of  it,  and  when  the 
l^n>C8aB  baa  ceased,  the  body  is  no  kmper  com- 
bustible. Ignition  is  an  eflSect  of  the  opemtion  of 
eritniaalsiie,  i^holly  independent  of  the  air. 

l£Bi>  the  holly,  in  botany,  of  which  theieareia 
•peeiet«  The  Heir  ao^itbliiim,  or  cemmbn  faoUy^ 
iansnally  from  SOto^iOfeetin  height,  thoogli  it 
^OBMtimeti  grows  to  4onble  thatsiae.  :Mr.  Miliar 
dMeoiiered&e:differenceof8e9Beain  Ibe^owers  of 
the  common  holly.  The  wood>  of  this  tree  is  the 
whites^ofall  hard  woods,. and  'nsed  for<ialaymg% 
eapeoiallywithivoiy«  The  niittwrigfat»  tmper,  and 
engrail  eg.  prefer  it  to  any  other.  It  is  nsed  with 
te>yewy  and  wifaitn^tlioro,^in  the  small  triahels 


jnonlyctlMTuiibnd^-w^re.  Birds  e«fe  &  beirMi 
«f  Ibe  boiiy,  and  tbe  baik>  iermenled,  ancboteared^f 
the  wood  J  fibnes,  makes  tJM  common  bird -time.  <& 

;  ,lijJC9UM,  a  fj^emis  of  plante,  conosting  of  tnw 
BjfedtBf  ne.  the  illioium  anisatum :  a&d  illioMUli 
^ondannm.  The  whole  of  the  first  menttoa^ 
plant,  espeoaUy  the  fruit,  has  a  plessant  aromali^ 
^mell,  aod  a  aweetiid^  acrid  taste.  It  is  used  %r  I 
f9a8<miDg  distaest  and  ia  Japan  they  place  buiiclle^ 
and  gaijaiidaof  the  aaiseed^reein  th^.<temple8  be* 
^re  the  idols^  The  bark,  iQUtely  powdered,  is  used 
by  the  public  watchmea  to  -maka  chrouometers 
for  measiju^ing  the  time,  by.  slowly  sparkliBgr.ad 
certaia  spaces  ia  the  bes,  ia  order  to  direct  them 
when  the  public  beUsdare  to  sound. 

.  liXUMOUi^TSyJixjUMiNATi,  ia  moderu  history,  a 
deDominatiiHk^y  which,  at  different  periods,  save* 
ral  sects  ofreligion  and  philoiMiphy,  in  Europe,  have 
heen  knowo.  If  a  oomprehensiYe  view  <  of  the  state 
of  mrarai philosophy,  alibis a^omeet,  betaken,  it 
will  be  tend  that  one  grei^  eontwyersy  .iii?ides  all 
.  the  writem  of  this  part  ef  tbe  woHd.  The  questioa 
is,  whether  the  powfvs  of  the  humaa  miod,  and  the 
oanditioa  of  human  society,  be  capable  of  improve- 
mentF  These  phiioaophers  of  the  continent,  whm 
ooBtaid  for  the  affirmatiTe  of  this  questiooi  afisel 
the  name.ef  otc/i/iAarer,  illumiaants^or  eultghteBcna^ 
«vhile«oa<.tiieir  adfeiearies,  they  bestow  tbe  naose^ 
JinsterUngCy  obsouraats,  or,  beti|ajrlutners;..and  mm 
present  them  as,  il'notaotiud  Jesuits,  i^ill  purnw 
ing  the jesnitical  plan.  -  It  is  sofueely  necfssaiy  .te 
rsemark,  that  the  philosophy  of  tbe<  iibatmamt^ 
kads  tfaeasa  ta  propose,  umevatiana,  end  t^^0tru39le 
incessantly  for  the  diffusioa  of  science  j  while  that 


i4#  fim 

(yf  their  opposMra  tndtoeei  to  la%«tir'«t  maSUtiiiiiiiiif 
the  present  order  of  Mstga.  The  fevdintkm  ik 
France  has  beea  attrituted  to  iihiiiinism  wjete^^ 
nM;  hat,  apparently,  wkh  want  of  eotniidaratioii. 
If  Was*  th^  state  of  Ha  finances  tfhat  hrong^  on  the 
tteShitetlOtt  Of  th»  oTd  gny«mniecrt  :  whm  thait  Wafe 
accompliisAied,  then,  ^dfeed,  Jae«Mniaitf%l!NiggM 
fiyr  the  ascMldanef . 

^rxiMWim^a,  a  kind  of  mhiiatiirtf  [^aintihg',  i^^ 
nierly  pfUtfti^ed  fat  ilhiatratirig-aiid  ttdofUhigrhOQlai, 
The  wrB^^  of 'books  first  fiiitiAled  their  pirt,  anQ 
th^lHtiniinlitonr  OMMfished  thMn' with  eniAineMea 
l^tti^ra  and^pAiAMb^*  .     ■«= 

IkAGE,  lil^optfios,  is  the  appearsniltf  of  an  nbjedt 
made  either  by  reflection  or  refraetton.  In  p4wi§B 
mirrors,  the  imag^  is  of  the  same  magmtade  as 
the  object,  and  app^in^  sa  tar  behind  the  mirror  as 
th%  object  is  Mhre  it.  In  contex  mirrors,  tbo 
image  is  less  than  the  ol^ect,  and  tartber  distuit 
from  the  centre  of  the  conTexity,  than  from  tb^ 
point  of  reflexion.    See  Optics. 

IWAomATTON,  in  metaphysics,  that  action  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  combines  ideas,  and  *^  bodies  fortfi 
the  forms  and  images  of  things. " 

.  ImfEBsioii,  in  astronomy,  is  when  a  star  or  planat 
is  so  near  the  son  with  regard  to  our  observations^ 
that  we  cannot  see  it,  being  as  it  were  hidden  in 
ftie  rays  of  that  himtnary .  It  also  donolea  the  b^ 
gtomng  of  an  eoHpse  of  the  moot),  and  of  the  satel^ 
Stes  of  Jupiter.  The  eclipses  of  the  first  sateUiliii 
of  Jupitte  are  much  used  for  diseovermg  tho  loi^ 
tudig.  The  immersion  of  tliat  sateliite  is  the  mo- 
m^t  in  which  -  it  appears  to  enter  the  disc  of 
J«iptttir,  and!  its  mmwa  tho  momeiit  when  it  an* 
pears  to  come  out^ 


-c  limj^sHft^  a^^eniK  oCpUftte,  of  wbkfaiih«re«ii^ 
inrtkre  fgoom*  The  ioaiialieiw  noli  t«iger«,  fiomn 
4n(ia,yelWw  IkiIsub,  is.aa.«iiini|d  pl«ot ;  daring Umi 
ilay*^  loaf  es  one  ezpandedy  bttfc  at  night  tbejc. 
iiiuig4MnfUiBt9  oasulnry  to  wKitikis  ohs^vod  ift  impfl 
plaiMjb  which  Jrom.»d«fioi«aey  of^  moistu^^  9€^ 
Ipo  gml  ptuj^mtiqii  frooft  Jbueat,  oomaiaiily  4pi#f>^ 
their  leaves  in  the  day-time.  Whea^Cbe  8eeda.ar4| 
niN^y  upwiQiiQhMig  the  oa|i«aie;^tbf^iai»  Ihrowa 
0iit  miUi-eoiiHdeiable  force^  benoaitti^aaie,  ,  ^ 
«.  jMFOirrs,  in  oMiiiHneai  goods  br^i^^  into  a 
aatioiHittcoatradiatiaelMmto«i;{Hrtf»  'Sb^idhv/^ 
ing  15  a  view  of  the  expwlB  woA  iinfOits.of  Graal 
JBdtaiQ^  dmrii^  i^  j^ear  eiidii»g  Jaowcy  ^  itF&S, 
given  by  Mr*  Co^^houii :  .  . 


Specification  «f  the 
dinrent  Trades. 
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BasMftdies   «•..; 

American  Colonics «.. 

Fisheries , 

Unicedscate««f  America 

.  Meditfixan.  and.Turkev 

Spain  }<a*4  (!«  Cinadft 

Cermany 

Pniana;  •.«tir»fMMfw»t«*f* 

Poland   -n,,^» 

ivcten  4M«4a.«i... «■««»•«• 
L/eROtarK  ••••••*^««»»««»«« 

'^Ituiata 

(ruw)*  J«r.  Aid.  &  Mao 

,  iCQW>tiM  Trade    m....... 
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foreign. 
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11 

0 
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43 
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0 

63 

■% 
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i» 

a 
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i  1 1  1.1 


. 


>>cidi>f 


300,000 

4(10.000 

65,000 

.   20.U0O 

20,000 

W0.000 
'JO.OOO 
60,000 
20,000 
fiO,000 

-60,000 

840,000 

? 0,000 
ft,dof' 

.    60.00(1 

IS^MO 

15.04X) 

160,000 


im.n\^€^\^t'mW'^  hmm^ 


' .  1 1 1 1  III  ■,,, 

Total  , 
Value  of 

and 

i,im  iili>H 


10^561,000. 

1,638,000 

,  5aiuioaj| 

314,000 
5,416,000 

509,000 

>9«rr^ooo 

1,015.000 
859,00» 
,000 
,0W 

806,009 
303,000 


Ip7?.t 


fftawti 


.  Tb*Ma(  «dM  cf  iktt  ldip«ite  to  £agliif4  ill  tiM 
year  Wi4^  wm  ante  99  Hwimiid  poMdi;  but  li 
t^^jmiif  laO(^  it  aoMnuited  to  «Mf8  ttbMi  •o^tnil*- 
lio|0  «f  povndriteiliiig^  Froia'tlHit<litii»  to  ite 
iMt;  year,  it  imdl  mmIi  ywt^  from  S8  to  88 
liiiUi^Mk  It  most  be  iohmrFod  Itet  tftmie  «MitlM 
official  .Toto%.  witteb  «fe  iwry  dMfnmtkvm  tte 
r«fa  value;  tJMSthe  otteial  talM  oftlra  impoitli 
ftr .1807i  .is  a0y$56,89al. ;  but  tho  red  valoe.ifMB 
njpwarda  oi'68  miUioDt.. 

.  hmummMf  denolea  the  4iMetieii*  in.  wbioh  one 
iiodjr  itnkcseiiaaotber.  (See  MMHiMcs  aiii'Oia 
916a.  Jt  ia^deaioiaalrflled  tbat  theaagteefioiii'. 
deooB  iaeaiwltottieaflgle  of  Ytflactie»,  afdAibaA 
tbejr  both  lie  in  the  same^plttne* ' 
hmmEOplane*    See  Mbc«awic8*  "*    * 

Ii^EPEMOENTSy  a  aect  of  Fiaotaatmit  Chri8(ia»% 
diatinguiabed,  not  by  doctrine,  bat  dflSK^pUne.  Tbey 
vegard.efery  congregation  of  Christiana,  meetmg 
in  (niei»niliiing  fnr  the  purposo  of  public  wtmhip, 
aa  a  complete  chorch,  ind^itendeni.  on  any  other 
religioQa  government;  they  reject  the  «ae  of  tAi 
cveeda,  aa  impiotts  'TObatitalea  for  the  tetter  of  tbe 
Setipture;  and  they  hold  &at  thefkerof  ordina* 
tien  does  net  confer  any  apostolic:  virtue  upon  th^ 
receiyer^  Their  miiustepi,  tfaerefercf,  «(iily  indetgsa 
.a»  esamination,  before  they  are  permitted  to  speal^ 
in  public;  9*h«'dhieeti0n  of  ^ch  chwi^  ia  sealed 
in  its  Mers^  The^lndependentaaroae  during  that 
poM  of  i^%ioaa  disquiet,  wt  which  the  chwch  of 
Englaod  \^a  established.  They  thought  the  re^ 
i'ornniiliion  not  sufidendy  complete.  Robert  Brown 
<was  their  first  leader^  from  whom  they  were  denow 
M«|M  firqmni$tsi  bu^thia  map,  w^oae  y^oleiie^ 


1^ 

d^Midoofli  kii'  putty,  fviieh  luidlbiDwediiiiii  iato 
tlie  JjMT  fiotftOiiM,  and  inrtuaMuy  to  EUgkiWI^  tdiflfi 
ei(Aem  i»  «be  «ttalitiilMid  clmrelii  wkbA  ^^A^uAaei  n 
Iwiefice.  Ott  Ihis  dtfcrtiap,  Johtt  lUbiasOD,  a  nlatf 
of  iB»««  JMdcMiDO,  larferteok  to  ntur  moM  tb« 
tacielTft  in  iMMfWf  wliieii  liejiiiblisheditti  «/^ofegy^ 
AiUm  tfaitf  tke  adlments  of  4iie  ea«sc^  wenfr  <tilalle4 
JMepnutefs;  mA  Hobiaicm  beMuneiHfluider^'jUi 
their  fomder. 

iNflDft,  or  tliei  Batt^Indi(Ms  nndsr  tMr'^atf'  ia 
oanuplttlMBdad  ali  Hmttract  of  eotmCrf  wMch  ni' 
sitnaled  sauth  of  Taflaiy,  betiraea  iNmda  and 
diiat^  AS  vril  ^  tke  islaads  ia  tbe  oasteni  ludiliii' 
sea.   ]twasfonDer]jooMidepadiii>attg«a|piipl)ie«t 
works  undar  tbe  &ymcm»  «f  Ittdta  (^hmmI  Ihe* 
Gtengeayaod  I«dia  ««lA»it  tlie40aDg«8.    Tfaeeoiin- 
tey    is  ii^w.  generally  denomiaated   MiadaslMf^ 
StHOtfcf  apaalripg  tbe  name  HtadaslMsliould^iialjrc 
be  applied  to  tbe  i^art  that  lies  north  of  tif&  «1A^ 
a^  O^iul'degEittea  of  ianitade  r  the  riT«r  Nevhnddlr 
faeuif  thfo  soiUbem  extraaiit]!;,  aa  ior  aa  it  ^o^\i 
whUe  Beogal  «Qd  Babar  bcmd  tbe  south  eltMM- 
where«    Tbeooantryoii  tbeaouyimdaoflfaia^jise 
ia(eattad:by  Ihe^ges^cal  aanie  of  J>eccair.:  this  di>*> 
Tiflmiaix)liiiaw.giBnarRlly£»jybw«d^a]id  tfa&terMit 
Haidoa^mis  apphad  to  thetuMla  ra^iQiii'aaataell} 
aa  t0,  Hiqdoslwi  proper.    1!^  eo«(titivy  Is  extvehidy  i 
popukwirttabottiidii  in  iBaoMmds  l^nd.  altHMr  pnec* 
<^Qiis  alalia  4;  aad  it»oiuefnaaBitfaotttf«»al9^  tmt^j 
Ihi) calij^  laodayku  •' .         ^-r-  -  ..- .  f  '>>:^ 

safcalaiMe'prsdueed;  ftian  th^.  5^^^-Mr  ojlKiGiftw 
eii^f^:ii|id<»thei}p«rt9oC^i|tb:4ii»er^  JtOMEtar 
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iiiftiiiilli5r'<bnaii,lif«m  iiwiitaii  made  m  tiie  trai; 
and  it  cldeiy  gathcndin  time  of  run,  becanw  i 
tbeo  flewf  in  pecvlitr  dhilMbBce.  It  it  ttid  to 
aoqwre  the  oontitttiioe  in  wliieh  it*  it  teen  in  ib* 
i«igneoiiiitQM,bym«e€B|M»iiretotb6ttr.  Hm 
Aiperic&ot  nteit  to  mnke  boott,  which  oreimptno* 
trtble  to  water;  and  bottles,  wfaioh  diey  teM  to 
the  endt  of  reedt.  They  alto  convert  it  inlofltm- 
beaux,  an  in<^  and  an  half  in  diwtetar,  and  two 
ftet  longc,  -which  afibrd  a  brilliant  light,  and  bum 
ftwehre  ^nn.  A  kind  of  cloth  it  farther  prepaied 
jfiom  it,  which  supplies,  to  the  inhahittntt  of  Qnilo, 
.the  place  of  the  oitod  or  tarred  cloths  of  Buro|po. 
By  means  of  moulds  of  day,  it  h  made  into  various 
useful  and  ornamental  figures.  This  process  is 
csommenced  by  spreading  it,  while  yet  in  a  clammy 
stale,  over  the  moulds,  in  successive  layers,  tiU  the 
desired  thickness  is  attuned.  The  figure  is  then  ex- 
posed to  the  smdce  of  burning  Tegetafales,  which 
gives  it  a  blackness  of  colour.  Before  j$  is  per- 
Ifeody  hardened,  it  is  also  captUe  of  receiving  those 
impressions  on  the  outer  side^  which  are  commonly 
teen. 

Indian  mx.    See  Ink. 

Inimctment,  is  a  vnritten  aoeusation  of  one  or 
more  persons,  of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  preferred 
to,  and  prssented  on  oath  by  a  Grano  Juev,  whijsh 


Imdigo,  a  drug,  of  a  dark-blue  colour,,  used  in 
dyeing,  and  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  of  a  low  shrub,  indigenous  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  now  cultivated  in 
'^hoie  of  America.    The  indigo  is  cut  when  m 


iNtnoo.  u$ 

ilMvii^4h«4ip»«f  ik^knmhm  J^ntf  heu^  Mum, 
airiSMfeml  ciMdttgftbMnixuidbdiHiDg  Iheiseasoa. ' 
*■  lalifiDgngiAtlirtlip^  ••*•  is  talwikBol  to  kvc 
man  itf^tbe  poliflo,  orfafia»»fiiciiiida]ui,  than  n#« 
vessity  oompeii ;  this  part  of  the  plant  beiiig  pecu*^ 
tarty' vakMbte;  The  ^»  «f« thrown  ioUxa  steep- 
ing* mt,  orlatrgntah,  fiUed'with  vrater.  There  it 
mdttrfiMs  a  fennentadon,- which /is  completed  in 
4weiity*folir  hears.  lVi«  water  is  then  drawn  into 
anethiwtub,  called  the  mortar,  and  the  vat»  beii^ 
dMttsed,  is  ready  to  reoeiTe  a  second  supply  of 
stipe.  The  water  that  has  nin  into  the  pounidingf'^ 
tab,  is  feimd  impregnated  with  a  subtile  earth, 
wbieb  alotie  oenstitntes  the  snbstanee,  which  is  the 
•b|eet'<€  the  labour,  and  which  mtntbe  separated 
finim  th^  salts  of  Ibiepkat,  which  are  here  useless; 
/Fo  eitetthis,  the  water  is  forcibly  as^ttated  with 
wooden  bueketft.  These  backets  are  pierced  full 
nf  kcAes,  and  fixed  to  a-  long  handle.  When  it  it 
pcneeilred  that  the  oetonred  particles  collect  to^ 
getherv  by  sepamting  trom  the  water,  the  agitation 
H  disoMitiniied,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pred* 
pitate.to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  aie  left 
to  settle,  till  the  water  is  qttit6  eleiur.  Vents  in  the 
"tub,  fieheed  at  different  heights,  are  then  sucoes  - 
^■■vcly  jepened,  tsi  let  out  the  wyitflr.  The  particles, 
wilb'thfrrwtatertiiatveaiains;  kaving  ao^uiied  the 
oonsistonce  of  a  syrup,  this  thiek  liquid  is  afterward 
:4r«wtt^«ito  a  settler.  The  snperfluoos  water  i» 
.iMre  mere  completely  dndnedsBwayi  and  sti^  sdk 
sequentiy,  fiUared  thrsbgh  a  sacking  eioth.  Tbe 
indigo  is  then  pot  into  cbMts^  wheveitie  gradually 
freed  from  all  moisture;  tfoA,  at  the  endof  thMr 
iMBths,  beoamai  fit  for  sale. 

VOL.   III.  Q. 
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,  Ivurru,  of  maUtr^  is  that  pttttve  priocqrie  \sf 
which  bo^cs  persist  in  a  state  of  moti«i  or  ratt*  w 
a^power  impkated  in  all  matter, , by  whioh  it  resjata 
any  cbaog^  endearmireii  to  be  made  in  its  states 
See  Mechanics.  . 

.  Infants,  and  infanta*  appellations  seTcratty  giren 
to  all  the  sons  and  daogli^ni  of  the  kings  of  fipain 
and  Portugal,  exc^  the  eldest.  The  dagnily  of 
the  title  consists  in  the  prA-eminenee  implied  hy 
styling  the  diildrea  of  the  kisg,  i<^..4^ildi«D. 
^Iiis  mode  of  speech  has  obtained  in  otheLv«oim<- 
tries ;.  as,  the  son  of  France. 
.  Infantry,  in  military  economy,  the  whole,  body 
oC  foot-sgidiers.  It  is  so  caQed  ft»m  an  ei«nt  in 
Spanish  history. .  An  inteta  of  Spauii  ieamiog 
that  the  army  commanded  by  her  iiilher.^adbeen 
defiiaiad  by  the  Mo(^,  assembled  a  body:  of  .fixit 
soldiers,  and,  with  these,  engaged,  and  i  totally 
.rputad,  the  enemy.  This  success  raised  the  foot 
soldiers  into  a  degree  of  esUmatioD  in  which  .they 
bad  never  before  been  held,  and  caused  them  to  be, 
thenceforward,  distinguished  by.  thcL  name  of  the 
■character  under  whom,  this  estimation  was  gained. 
Tbe  Jight  infantry  have  no.camp  equipage  to  carry. 
Thekj^rms  are  peculiarly  light.  They  should  be 
accustomed  to  the  .pace  of  fimr  miles  an  hour,  in 
Jlheir  usual  marches  \  /and  capable  of  exceeding 
this  by  one  mile, ,  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
JBritish  anny  was  long  without  light-in^u^y  ;  but, 
at.  present  every  regiment  has  a  company  of  this 
land,  the  station  of  which  is  on  its  left.  , 

iNFiNiTiyfi,  in  grammar,  the  name  of  oa^  of  the 
jnoodii,  or  modesof  coiiiugation. 

Lnfusoru,  the  fiiUi  order  of  tiie  cNtfs  vermes,  in 
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fhe  Limwaii  tyBt0m.  They  are  simple  micro* 
eoopie  aoiraaloules.  This  order  is  scarcely  die- 
tioguished  frem  the  latestiM  aod  Moilusca,  bat  by 
the  miBtiteness  of  the  indiTifluals  fadoogiD^  to  it 
and  their  spontaneous  appearance  in  anin^  and 
TegpetaUe  mf ttstons.  The  process  by  which,  their 
mimbers  sare  increased  is  no  less  astom8hing>  tha^ 
their  ftist  production .  Several 'of  the  genera  ofitn 
seem  to  divide  themselvefl,  into  two  or  more  parts^ 
-and  beeonte  new  and  distinct  animus*  The  vol  vox 
.and others  are  remarkable  ibr  their  contioual  rota- 
lory  motion,  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  straining  their  food  out  of  the  water. 

Ikk,  a  liquid  used  to  mark  letters  uponpaper» 
Black  writii^r  ink  is  usually  made  of  galls,  oc^p^ 
peras^  gvmi-arabicy  and  water.  The  basis  ofth« 
common  writing  ink,  is  the  fine  black,  or  dark 
blue  precipitaile  formed  by  the  soluble  part  of  the 
gall-nut,  and  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
cc^peres.  This  precipitate  is  kept  suspended  by 
means  of  gum-arabic.  The  foUowbg  are  good 
recipes  lor  making  ink. 

1.  Fot  into  a  stone  or  glass  bottle,  three  ounces  of 
flaely  powdered  galls,  one  ounce  of  copperas,  4ftr 
green  vitriol^  one  ounce  of  logwood  finely  rasped  or 
bruised,  one  ounce  of  gum-arabie  and  a  quart  of 
soft'water.  The  bottle  is  to  stand  for  ten  days  in  a 
warm  place  and  is  to  be  frequently  shaken;  Ink 
maybe  kept  from  moulding  by  the  addition  of 
oloves. 

2.  To  one  quart  of  soft  water  add  four  ounces  of 
galls,  one  of  o^peras  roughly  bruised :  and  two  of 
max  arabic. 

M,  Ribaneourt  in  tha  Annakea  da  Cbimie  directs 
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mght  oirtcei  of  Al6|^  gaXU^  alMl.  ifoiir  oaqdes  tf 

logwyod  to  be  bofted  in  twelve  pounds  pf  water,  till 

^e  /qaantity  is  reduced  to  one  half ;  when  the  liquor 

.should  be  strained  through  a  linen  or  hair  sicre 

into '  a  proper  yessei.  •  Fqur  ounces  of  sulphate  of 

iron,  (green  Titriol)  three  ounces  of  gum  aiabic ;  one 

ounce  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) ;  and  a  st- 

.miktr  quantity  of  sngar  canidy,  arie  now  to  be  added-: 

.the  hqaid  should  be  irequentty  shaken,  to  ^uulitale 

4he  solution  of  the  salts.     As  soon  as  these  ingno- 

-dients  are  perfectly  dissolved,  the  coDipseition  is 

■nfered  to  subside  for  twenty  four  hours;  when 

the  inkvnay  be  decanted  from  the  gross  sedimet^* 

.snd  preserved  for  use  in  glass  or  ston^  bottles,  weJi 

•stopped.      This   ink    exhibits  a  purplish    black 

■colour  in  the  bottles ;    but  the  writing  psrfbrmed 

:  with  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  heauiiiiil  black  cast,  which 

it  retains  unaltered,  for.  a  ocusider^ble  length  of 

time.  ^ 

.    5.  Red  writing  ink :    a  quarter  of  a  poofld  Of 

Braetl- wood,  boiled  in  a  quart  of  watw^  to  which  is 

to  be  added  two  ounces  of  gum  and  as  much  alum. 

Blue  ink  n^ay  be  made  by  diffuabg  f%*uS6ian 

•  blue  or  indigo  in  gmn-water. 

'    Yellow  ink  is  nothing  more  than  a  sohilion  of 

•  'gamboge  in  gum- water — pQther  colours  may  be 
'made from  a  strong  decoction  of  the  ingredients 

used  in  dying,  mixed  with  a  little  alum  and  gum 

•  arabic. 

sugar  mixed  in  ink  prevents  it  from  drying ;  this 
t)roperty  renders  it  easy  to  take  off  an  impression 

'  of  any  writing,  and  in  this  way.  letters,  kc,  are 
copied    in    merchant's     counting-honses.      The 

'  writing  is  to  be  made  wift  ink  containing  sugar, 
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atid  wliW  tfone  it  is  laid  on  thd  copyid^  prints,  a 
blank  slieet  of  proper  paper  damped  is  put  over  it, 
And  by  thepressore  of  the  machine  a  fac  simile  is 
vtnick  off.  On  common  occasions  the  impress  mity 
be  made  with  a  hot  flat  iron  being  passed  orer  in. 
stead  of  the  press. 

iKit,  Indiauy  a  preparation  manufactared  fn 
China,  and  other  parts  of  A^ia,  and  there  used  m 
iimting.  In  Europe,  this  ink  is  employed  in  sha- 
dowing*'  dj^wings.  By  appropfiate  experiments 
l^r.  Lewis  has  shown,  that  this  substance  is  com- 
posed of  fine  lamp-black,  and  animal-glue, 

Il(K,  Printing,  a  composition  of  linseed-oil,  bladt 
rosin,  hard-soap,  and  lamp-black. 

Ikk,  sympathetic*  Among  the  amusing  expeit  • 
ments  of  the  art  of  chemistr}%  the  exhibition  of  sym- 
pathetic; inks  holds  a  distinguished  place.  With 
these  the  writing  is  inrisiMe  until  sorrie  re-agent 
gives  it  opacity.  We  shall  here  mention  a  few 
out  of  a  great  number  that  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  may  suggest  to  the  student.  '  1 .  If 

-a  weak  infusion  of  galls  be  used,  the  writing  ti'ifl 
be  iiiy»ib1e  till  the  pape^  be  moistened  with  a  weak 

-solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black, 
because  these  ingredtefits  form  ink.  S.  If  paper 
be  Soaked  in  a  weak  infosion  of  gaMs,  and  dried,  a 
pen  dipped  in  the  solution  of  stdphate  of  iron  will 
write  bteck  on  that  papel*,  but  cotourless  on  isny 
ether  paper.  3.  The  diluted  solutions  of  gold, 
silver  or  mercury,  remain   colourless  upon  the 

.  paper,  till  expoised  to  the  sun's  light,  which  gives  a 

.te*k  colour  to  the  oxides  and  readers  theM  visible. 

4.  Most  of  the  asidfi  or  saline  sohftions  beili|t  ^"^ 
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.luted,  mdvted  tatftite  Willi,  l»Me(ttie  «Mill»by 
lient}Qg  before  the *fif«-^  which  ^onoentiates  ibeOI, 
and  assists  their  action  on  the  paper.    5.  OUlUwd 
pnissiate  of  fMHtash  affords  Um  letters  wlwnwetlad 
.with  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.    6.  The  so- 
lution of  cobalt  in  aqna  regia  wheift  ^hil^,  nSotPis 
«tt  ink  wlrioh  becomes  green  when  beM  te  ttie  ire ; 
but  disappears  a^ain  when  suffered  td  osol:  And 
7.  The  oxide  of  cobek  <lissolyed  iti  alsetoos  aeidi 
,4Aid)a  little  nitre  added,  will  e:shibit  a  pale  rose 
.  colour  when  heated,  which  disappesurs  when  cold;. 

iNocisi'noN,  in  modern  history  an  eoclesitatical 

;«efitt,  founded  bj  Innocent  III.  who,  in  the  twtifth 

century,  sent  father  Damimc  and  othem,  toemie 

.  ^e  Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extirpate  here- 

.  tics^  tomquire  into  their  number  mid  quality,  and  to 

transmit  a  faithful  account  of  these  partienlars. 

^From  the  nature  of  tbar  office,' thiese  agpel^were 

cdied  mqumiors  ;  'and  thus  arose  a  tribunul  which 

wasreceired  in  all-Italy^  s&d  tfaffeughout  the  domi- 

tiiops  of  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom,  of  N«|des, 

'  and  ihe  proyinees  ef  the  Netherlands*    The  pnn- 

eiple  of  jiwpnideiice  open  which  the  Inquisitisb 

,  proteeedsj  is  that  of  taking  no  other  proof  of  a  de- 

linqneuft's  guitt  than  his  own  confessimi.    He  is 

cen&ned,  and  sometimes  tortured,  tiUlie  teUs  the 

t«aseof  las  imprisonmenti    fi^  is  accused  of  no 

specific  .ehaiga  ;  bat  told  that  his  guilt  iskaown, 

H^  reqnkred  td  ackoewMge  it.    The  ignoratioe 

^of  the  authors  ofsuch  aa.  institute  eaanot.  need  to 

be  pointed  out.  -  Itudioiws,  that  they-  hare  shed 

ia<wdwitb:asiimah  moral  innoomce  as  tbe^tyger. 

•  Jkll  thai  Mkufy  eaa  he  dfesa||«dl  with  is^  ft.;{ittprersity 
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Ml(JMsl.    Ui«  notttHmiTtbe  J«tit  laJhrntageB  of 

>t^io06t  whol^  <«iN»liib«d  firom  $w0p&  W«  tnut 
IkkiBfefiMl  iNrtu*  ifiU.  in  a  sbMi  tin«  W  only 
kaown.  by  fepoft  fN[i4  traditkoi. 

Iraecr,  in  nHlonll  liiiMf^  a  ckm  otoiunfds  iy»- 
linguiatatdi  gpiongr  <be  QMdetAs^  by  feayinff  ais-lr 
nore  fee*.  In  «odlDgyi  (Jut  braneh  which  tretli 
of  insects,  is  debominated  entomologfy .    See  Emo* 

The  natteNifCf  <;,,  acontiaetioo  of  the  JUitiD  arard 
int€ct»^  is  derived  .from  a  fiiffereiil  ohiMntcteristie. 
It  means  imseeM^  or  cmi>ki  $  attd  idUideli  le  tfafit 
idinsien  of  the  liodywhiehfiefaihi  j«  manj  «f  the 
8|Mcies,  attd.|i4iieh  Mrijktes  the  ejre  of  the  leoit  at- 
tentire  obsenrer.  i 

iNsoiiATioN,  a  term  ffiiaetunie^jvMde  iwe  of  lo  de- 
aole  that  eypoMure  to  the  siiBy  vhieh  is  made  in 
.ecder  te  prpmete  the  <dicsaieal  action  of  eoe  auh- 
staoce  upon  another.  One-  «^'  the  nloat  slrikhip 
exfKsriaieBts  of  this  kind  m  that  of  the  .experaiN^  ^ 
vegelaUes,  as  Iresh-gatheredcahUif^  leav^  in  a 
frhos  jap  of  water  y  the  n^s  of  the  ann,  h^  the 
action  of  which  a  Ug^  quantity  .of  puce  Vfytgen, 
gas  is  obtained. 

lNSTRuiiENTs,'Biatheinatioal :  a  common  case  of 
these  Qontaiasy  U  A  pair  of  plain  eempeisea*  d. 
A  pair  of  drawing  compatses.  3.  A  drawinf -peit. 
4.  A  protractor.  .5^  A  paiaUel  nder.  64  A  pUnti 
eealcu    7^  A  oeGlor,  besides  Uackleadpeneils. 

iNsutuNCB,  in  law  and4»»mmeroe,  thaaetof  pro^ 
jridiogl^ymBtApofliiiUe  kss^  hy  entenBg  iBto 
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Inet  wMi  AM  wh»  is  wilUng^  to  gire  Msimnrce ; 
tlmliSytobiBd  hiniMlf  to nMdse  g«od  such  pdMihik 
km,  opott  ^eeontin^ncy  of  tto  ooeairenoe.  In 
tiufteotttraet^  Ibe  chiuiees  of  benefit  «ro  oqnal,  10 
tlieiiunrcraiid'dieftMQrer.  ThofimtaoliiaUf  pays 
a  certain  sam,  and  ^e  latter  undertakes  to  pay  a 
faffger,  if  mi  accident  shevhl  happen.  The  one, 
tfamtfore,  renders  fak  property  seortre ;  the  other 
raeeif  es  money,  wilh  the  probabiKty  that  it  is  dear 
gain.  , 

The  words  insorance  and  assurance  are  ordi- 
narity  confonnded  ;  insomnchthat  an  insurance  is 
said  to  he,  a  contract,  whereby  a  pMrty  eng*ages 
to  pay  the  loss  of  aaeihcr,  te.  but,  pr<^iiy,  an 
inaoranee  is  not  a  contract,  insurance  beingf  the  act 
of  the  person  insuring,  and  assnnnee  that  of  him 
with  whom  he  insures. 

The  word  ^sose,'  is  a  contraction  of  *  secure.'  To 
flEMkesure,  is  te^  melee  secure.  Mow,  if  A  wishes 
to  make  his  property  secure,  he  goes  to  B,  with 
wham  he  insures  it ;  that  is,  be  g^res '  a  oonsi-^ 
4afatioB,  for  which  B  a-sures  it,  or  makes  it  secure 
to  him.  B  is  the  assureur,  a-sarer,  or  maker 
ssenre ;  A,  the  assmr^e,  a-^mrqidt  or  made  secure ; 
and  hvm  these  French  words;  are  dei^ed^  the 
English  ones,  assurer  and  assaree.  *  A,  now,  says, 
that  his  house  is  a-^ored,  and  that,,  with  respect  to 
the  contBig«ncies  of  that  house,  be  is  a-sured ;  and 
why  ?  Because  he  has  in«sured  by  contract  with 
B.  The  insurance,  meanwhile,  is  no  contract,  be* 
cause  that  consisted',  not  in  engaging  to  do  any 
thing)  but'  in  layii^ .  dow«  a  consideration,  for 
"^Miichdie  engagement,  or  assuraaea^  wasgiten.  A 
has  insured;  B,  assured. 
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. '  TiMri'  «re'  tnicininQes.  mad*  agaimt  fire^  woA 

yi^  life  ioauMnc^.  Oq  th»' J«tler  s^e«t  tee 
•lurE  «iti»ut(i'€9.  .  T»  fiitd  wl»i  prettiiafa  mva^n  be 
igven  ^r  an  insuvalice  of  property^  »t  -rtny  .nte  fw 
cent.  Multq^  the  value  of  the  proper^  to  be  ia- 
Mred  bjr  the  »|^^,4uid  dilfiil^  Ijbe  pvodw^  by  100| 
.which  gires  tiie  ppe»tiHn«'  £xaf«]>te..  1  «Miife 
imy  house  ami  g^Mids  ior»  JiPOO/^  ^  whttfh  I  pay  the 
-Royal  Excbaagre  office  ^^th  per  cent,  a^d  also  ^y^ 
%p«r  eent  is  ptid ito^  gorenmieat  for  duty,,  what  do  I 
ipay  wumallyy.'        .  «-     • 

farpremitiiD.  ^ilhe  duty  ivitthi&iSedO^X  :-|^t»i:  fl50/. 
/which  divided  by  I43#>girc8-8i  jpQ«^;jK»ilbat'lhe 
'xpt6ilii«aar.Md4MymU  barj«^..ldfc  te  theliswni^e 

of  2000/. 

The  prenunitt  on  aea^insonDeed  is  a  per  caentegfe 
•«o«i,fthe8iilii  inaMNi,  and  laioamttgr  taiaen  m  f^nhiMw. 
rjil'sea  »in8uratMQ8  piy  »/daty^'  df;  per  4;ant  iir 
*loiMgii  voya^es^  afltd  Sn.  ^.  per  mat  ibr  coaatu^ 

voyages  to  and  ftlim  ai^;parl  of  .the  Jdofdom. 

ExalBf  lei^   A  Mrtahaot  ia  Landatt  has  oonsigned 

to  fatm.&oiD  JamaioA  100  hogahaftda^'sv^gar,  v»- 

hied  aft^ae^i  eaeh,  wbtds  be.mBra»«t:  0  gotneaa 

per  acn%  what  does  he  pay  ?  < 

Answer..  3000,at  GL  6t.  per  cent  ss:fie6/. 

Duty  at  5s.  per  cent   •  -*  -  -  - -..  ss.     5^'  - 


,.'.'...  ,.r  131/. 

Interest  is  the  sum  of  inon^  {wid^  for  Allowed 
for  the  loan  or  use  of  some  other  sihd,  lent  ibr  % 
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certain  time,  Moerding  to  a  fixed  rate.  The  son 
lent  is  called  the*  principal :  the  sam  per  cent. 
agfreed  on  as  ititerest,  is  called  the  rate,  and  the 
principaKand  interest  added  together  is  catted  the 
am&unt.    Interest  is  distinguished  inta  sisip^  and 


Interest,  Simple^  is  that  whidi  is  reckoned  an 
the  principal  only,  at  a  certain  rate  for  a  year,  aad 
at  a  proportioniitdy  greater  or  less  sam,  for  a 
gxeater  or  less  term :  thus,  if  5/.  is  the  rate  of  in- 
terest of  100/.  for  one  year,  10/.  is  the  interest  for 
two  years,  20L  for  ibur  years,  &c.  The  rules 
for  finding  the  interest  of  money  are  the  following : 
Multiply  the  principal  by  the  rate,  and  divide  dbe 
product  by  100,  the  quotient  in  the  interest  for  a 
year:  thus  the  interest  of  300/.  at  5  pw  cent,  for 

•  year.uSOOX  j55=^  =  15;. 

Multiply  the  interest  for  one  year  by  the  number 
of  years,  and  the  product  is  the  infesrest  for  the 
same.  The  interest  of  500/.  for  seren  years,  at 
5  per  cent.,  is  25/.  x  T  =  1T6/. 

The  S65th  part  of  the  yearly  interest  is  always 

considered  as  the  proper  interest  for  a  day,  and  its 

multiples  as  the  interest  for  any  number  of  days : 

thus,  at  5  per  cent,  the  legal  rate,  the  interest  for 

05 
•day  is  ^  S3  .0001360 ;  and  the  interest  for  It 

days,  at  the  same  rate,  is  .0001369  X  13  =.0016428. 
Hence,  by  means  of  the  following  table,  all  calcu- 
lations at  5  per  cent,  simple  interest  are  easily 
.peifoimed,  for  any  number  of  days. 
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fian 

Amount. 

Dtyt 

Amount. 

Oayt 

Amount. 

Dty* 

Amooaf 

1 

,00013 

26 

,00356 

51 

,00698 

76 

,01041 

2 

,00027 

27 

,00369 

52 

,00712 

77 

,01054 

3 

,00041 

28 

,00383 

53 

,00726 

78 

,01068 

4 

,00054 

29 

,00397 

54 

,00739 

79 

,01082 

5 

,00068 

30 

,00410 

55 

,00753 

80 

,01095 

6 

,00084 

31 

,00424 

56 

,00767 

81 

,01109 

•7 

,00095 

32 

,00438 

57 

,00780 

82 

.01123 

8 

,00109 

33 

,00452 

58 

,00794 

83 

,01136 

9 

,00123 

34 

,00465 

59 

,00808 

84 

,01150 

10 

,00136 

35 

,00479 

60 

,00821 

85 

,01164 

ir 

,00150 

36 

,00493 

61 

,00835 

.86 

,01179 

12 

,00164 

37 

,00506 

62 

,00849 

87 

,01191 

13 

.00178 

38 

,00520 

63 

,00863 

88 

,01205 

u 

,00191 

39 

,00534 

64 

,00876 

89 

,01219 

15 

.00205 

40 

,00547 

65 

,00890 

90 

,01232 

16 

,00219 

41 

,0056^1 

66 

,00904 

91 

,01246 

17 

,00232 

42 

,00575 

67 

,00917 

92 

,01260 

18 

,00246 

43 

,00589 

68 

,00931 

93 

,01273 

19 

.00260 

44 

,00602 

69 

,00945 

94 

,01287 

SO 

,00273 

45 

,00616 

70 

,00958 

95 

,01301 

21 

,00287 

46 

,00630 

71 

,00972 

96 

,01315 

S2 

,00301 

47 

,00643 

72 

,00986 

.97 

,01 3W 

83 

,00315 

48 

,00657 

73 

,01000 

98 

,01342 

24 

,00328 

49 

,00671 

74 

,01013 

99 

,01356 

25 

,00342 

50 

,00684 

75 

,01027 

100 

,01369 

The  iqethod  of  using  the  foreg^oing  table  is  this: 
Maltipfy  thq  figures  correspondiog  with  the  num- 
1>er  of  days,  by  the  sum:  thus,  if  the  interest  of 
75/.  for  61  days  be  required :  oppodte  to  61  is  the 
number  .00835,  which,  multiplied,  by  75,  gires 
.62625  of  a  pound,  which  reduced,  by  jmiultiplyiiig 
by  20,  12,  and  4,  gives  12«.  d^d. 

Interest,  Compound^  or  interest  upon  interest,  is 
thpit  which  is  paid  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  m9f 
tteylem.  btit ttlso fbr  the  VM  of  ^  inlSKM  as  U 


becomey  due.  Almost  a)l  qu^onf  rdatifig  to 
oompound  iDter^est  may  W  worked  by  means  of  tLe 
foUoWii^  tables  X 

TABLE  I. 
Sb«viii^tb»  Sqib  to  ii>jhich  1/.  Priooipal  will  iocr^ate  at 
$  per  c^.  Oponipuvd  Intf rt ftt,  in  aoy  oiioiber  of 
*7fai9  nqt  exceeding  ^kwidffid* 


rn. 

ilipounti 

yrt. 

AinoiiBit. 

Yrt. 

AmopBt. 

Yr». 

76 

Afiovnt 

.1 

1.05 

26 

.  3.55^ 

51 

12.040 

40.774 

$ 

1J02 

27 

a733 

52 

12.642 

77 

42.813 

3 

1.157 

28 

3.9^0 

53 

T$.274 

78 

44.953 

4 

1.215 

29 

4.116 

54 

1$.938 

79 

47.201 

5 

1.276 

30 

4.331 

55 

14.635 

80 

49461 

6 

1.S40 

31 

4.533 

56 

15.367 

81 

52.039 

7 

1.407 

32 

4.764 

57 

16.135 

82 

54.641 

a. 

1-477 

3Ji 

.  5.003 

58 

16.9^2 

83 

57.373 

9 

i.551 

34 

5.253 

59 

17.789 

84 

60.242 

10 

1.62a 

35 

5.51.6 

60 

18.679 

85 

63.254 

U 

1.710. 

36 

5.791 

61 

19.613 

86 

66.417 

12 

1.7915 

37  < 

6.081 

62, 

20.593 

87 

69.737 

M 

,1.885 

38 

6.385 

63 

21.623 

88 

73.224 

14 

1.979 

39  , 

6.7Q4 

64 

22  704 

89 

76.886 

15 

2.078 

40 

7.039! 

65 

23.83D 

90 

80.730 

16 

2.182 

41 

7.391  f 

66  , 

55.031 
26.283 

91 

84.766 

17 

2.292 

42 

7.761 

67 

92 

89.b05 

18 

2.406 

43 

8.l49i 

68 

27.597 

93 

93.455 

19 

1526 

44 

8.557 

€9 

28.97'? 

94 

98.128 

90 

2.623 

45 

«.985i 

70 

90.426 

.96 

103.034 

SI 

2.785, 

46 

9.434 

71 

31.94T 

96 

108.186 

89 

2.925 

47 

9.905 

72. 

33.545 

97 

113.565 

23  13.071. 

48 

10.401 

73 

35.222 

98 

119.275 

24  1  3.^35 

49 

10.921 

74 

3^.983 

99 

125.23^ 

25  1 

1  3.386  I 

50 

I  11.467 

75' 

36.83S 

106 

131.501 

Tofiadby  9KinsoftheUUe  wh^anysiimmtt 
aoMuiitto  in  «  girea  number  of  y«ais.i^]K[tiltip]]r 
iUttiMbiria  4i»  4abfo»  «fi^«dU  to  ihe  tein  «f 


INTfiRESPf.  I5r 

years,  by  the  sum,  and  tbe  product  wilt  be  the 
answer.  '  -  - 

Ex.  1.   To  what  sum  will  500^  amount  in  44 
years,  at  5  per  cent,  componnd  interest? 

<)ppDsite  to  44  in  the  table  I  «lnd  /8.&fif ,  tbw  I 
i^ultiply  by  500,  and  the  answer  is  42TS7.  lis.  6^.' 

To  iind  the  number  of  year^  in  whuch  a  fiven 
sam  will  increase  to  another  gvven  aum,  in  conse- 
quence of  tjeing"  improved  at  Componnd  Interestir^ 
DiTidc  the  latter  sum  by  the  fbrm^r,  and  the  siim 
in  the  table  which  iis  -the  .nearest  .to  the  quotient 
will'shewthe  tenn  seqoired. 

I 

£x.  1.  In  what  tifkie  wilt  SOO/.  increase  to  1J5O0/. 
if  improved  at  $  per  «ent.  compoand  inte^-gstf 

— —  ss  f  .5.  *f  he  nearest  number  i^  the  table  *to 

7.5  is  t.391,  opposite  to  which  is  41,  the  miniAier 
of  years.  Of  course  200i.  in  a  little  tnore  than 
41  years  would,  by  being  accumulated  at  icoin- 
peuod  intwest,  at  5  per  cent,  aviaaat  to  1^00/. 


VOL.  JIfc  P 


TABLE  a 
.Shewlag  the  Sum  to  «Uch  II.  per  Antu 
'    .   at  i  p«r  cent.  CompouDd  latcreit,  iu 
Y(an  Dot  dCMding  a  huadred. 


1  U,09     I 
180,19     I 


93,13 
30,53 
33,06 


41,43 
44,50 

iT.ia 


iss.os  ' 

198,43     ' 
2*19,34^  ' 


Tik 

1 

76 

77 

7B 

7<l 

' 

UU 

1 

83 

9 

84 

6 
7 

H7 

S 

KH 

K1 

fl) 

m 

6 

oy 

5 

yj 

I 

P5 

5 

W(i 

C 

M7 

<>»,44 

•IK 

719,61 

736.63 

lub 

1090,79 
1072,82 
1137,47 
J  184,84 
134S,0S 
1308,34 
1374,75 
1444,49 
1517,72 
1594,60 
1675,33 
1760,10 
IR49,H> 
1 943,56 
3040,69 
2143,72 
3351,91 
2365,61 
3484,73 
2610,08 


I.  To  find  in  what  time  k  giveo  aonoi^  will 
«mouDt  to  ft  giren  aum  at  compound  intereBt. — 
Diride  the  given  sum  by  the  giTen  uinui^,  and 
Ibe  uamber  in  the  table  neaiect  to  the  quatieot  irill 
batheannrw. 


INTSREfifT.  i» 

tex.  U  A  person  owes  1,000/.  and  resolves  U> 
appropriate  20/.  per  annum^  to  be  aocumulated 
at  5  per  cent  per  ann.  compound  interest,  in 
how  many  years  will  the  debt  be  paid  ? 

-^-r-  ^  50.    The  nearest  number  in  the  tabla 
20 

to  50  is  51.11,  and  the  number  answering  to  this  is 

S6,  so  that  in  less  than  %6  years  a  debt  of  1,000/. 

would  be  extinguished  by  laying  by,  and  accumu- 

hlinsf  at  c^ompound  interest,  annually  20/.  per  ann.. 

)f  the  ra^  of  interest  had  been  6  per  cent.  24  yean^ 

.would  We  paid  Uie  debt,  but  at  4  per  cent^,  it 

would  hate  takai  between  28  and  29  years. 

Hi  To  find  how  much  a  given  annuity  will 
jtm^unt  to  in  a  given  term,  at  5  per  cent,  com- 
jpoond  interest. — ^Multiply  the  given  annuity  by 
the  number  in  the  table  standing  opposite  to  tho 
given  term  of  years. 

£3t.  1.  I  can  lay  by  50/.  per  annum  with  its 
interest;  that  is,  I  can  appropriate  50/^  a  year 
to  be  accumulated  at  5  per  ceut.  compound  in- 
terest, how  much  shall  I  have  saved  if  1  live 
81  years  ? 

Opposite  to  21  years  I  find  35.719,  which  mul- 
tiplied by  56,  gives  1785.9.     Answer,  1785/.  185. 

III.  The  PRESENT  VALDE  of  su  annuity  is  that 
•um  which,  if  improved  at  compound  interest^ 
would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  annuity.  For  thi» 
1)^  faliQviog  table  is  adapted : 


toe  INTBfiESm 

TABLE  III. 
Sbairici^  tht  present  Value  of  an  Annuity  of  1/.  far  «ay 
fl^mberof  Years  netexeM^iBg  100,  at  5  per  cent 
•    pet  enounyCoMpouMd. Interest, 


•Yrs. 

Ykloe. 

Yrt. 

26 

Value. 

Yn. 
51 

Tdkie* 

Yn; 

Tmlue. 

] 

,952 

14,375 

18,338 

.  76 

19,509 

2 

1,859 

27 

14,643 

52 

18,418 

77 

19,532 

•     3 

5J,733 

98 

14,898 

53 

18,493! 

n 

19,555 

.     4 

3,545 

29 

15,141 

5) 

I»,i65 

16' 

^9,ym 

r    ^ 

4,399 

30 

15,372 

55. 

18,633 

80 

1^,59« 

6 

.  5,075 

31 

15^592 

46 

18,698 

8.1 

15,615 

'     7 

5,786 

32 

15,802 

57 

18,760 

82 

19,63? 

8 

6,46^3 

33 

16,002 

58 

18,819^ 

83 

19,651 

^ 

7,107 

M 

^16,192 

'59 

18,875 

•84- 

!b9,668 

10 

7y721 

35 

I6v5Pr4 

^0 

'18,d^ 

-%5' 

14,683 

(    11 

8.306 

36. 

16,546 

61 

18,980 

.86-' 

19,698 

n 

•  8,863 

37 

16,711 

62 

19,028 

87 

19,713 

IS 

9,393 

38 

16,867 

63 

19,075 

86 

19,726 

H 

9,898 

39 

17,017 

64 

19,11^ 

89 

19^739 

t   15 

10,379 

40 

17.159 

^5 

19,161 

90 

19,752 

16 

10,837 

4f 

17,294 

ee 

19,20^ 

91 

19,764 

17 

ir,274 

42 

17,423 

67 

19,239 

92 

19,775 

...18 

41,689 

43 

17,545 

68 

19,275 

r93. 

19,785 

•    19 

12,085 

44 

17,662 

e9 

19,309 

94 

19,796 

SO 

12,462 

45 

17,774 

70 

19,342 

95 

19,805 

fil 

12,821 

46 

17,880 

71 

19,373 

96 

t9,8I5 

n 

13,163 

47 

17,981 

72 

19,403 

97 

t9,823 

23 

13,488 

48 

-18,077 

73 

19^432 

98 

19,832 

24 

13,798 

49 

liB,lQ8 

74 

19,459 

99 

19,840 

fi5 

14,093 

5(j 

18,255 

75 

19,484 

100 

19,847 

To  find  tfte  present  value  of  an  annuity  for  a 
f^ttff  of  years.— =Mtfltiply  the  number  m  the  table 
apposite  to  tli^  given  term  of  yeans,  by  the  lium, 
'^Yid  the  prodtfct  nrth^  answer. 

Ex.  1.   What  is  the  t)re8ent  tafee  of  an  amitrfty 
of  126/.  for  21  years  ?  ^ 

^  In  the  table,  opposite  SI  is  If. 821 ;  this  mul- 
tiplied by  125,  gives  1615.465  =  1615/.  9s,  3d. 


mo  Mi 

IstskrAt,  in  mMc,  the  dif^sreiice  bdweea  the 
number  of  Tibratioiis^  pvodnced  by  one  wmorwm 
body  of  a  certain  magnitade  and  texture,  and  of 
those  produced  by  anotherof  a  different  magnitiide 
and  texture,  in  the  aame  time. 

iNTBSTDfSSy  one  continued  body  or  tube  reaching 
from  the  atomach  to  the  anus.  This  tube  in  the 
human  species  is  &fe  or  six  times  as  long,  as  the  in<» 
dividual  to  which  it  belongs  is  high. 

Invoicb,  in  commerce,  an  account,  in  writings 
of  merchandise,  with  its  value,  customs,  chai]geS| 
and  other  concomitants.. 

Ionic  order^  in  AUCHrrBcniRB,  ii^hich  see. 

Ipbcacuamha,  in  medicine,  a  root  growing  in 
South-America.  Very  small  doses  of  ibis  root,,  in 
a  pulverized  state,  are  powerful  emetics. 

Iron,  in  mineralogy  ,^  one  of  the  imperfect  metale, 
but  the  hardest  and  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most 
plentiful.  Iron  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is 
capable  of  becoming  magnetic ;  hot  it  retains  this 
^aJity  only  a  short  time.  Iron  unites  with  carbon.; 
and,  according  to  the  pi-oportions,  the  compound  is 
cither  black-lead  or  stjsel,  which  see. 

Iron  is  also  sometimes  united  with  snlphnr.  See 
SuLPHURET,  andVrnuoL. 

Cast-iron  may  be  call^  unripe,  or  raw,  ifon. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  following  properties :  it 
is  scarcely  maUeable  at  any  temperature ;  it  is  ge- 
nerally so  hard  as  to.resist  the  file ;  it  can  nci^er 
be  hardened  nor  softened  by  ignition  and  cooling ; 
it  is  contaminated  with  various  finneign  circum* 
stances,  as  carbon  and  siluBa^  the  proporti<His  (4 
which  vary  according  to  circumstances. 

Wrot^ht-iroa  is  produced  ftwk  casty  by  melting  ; 


iM  no 

gwpywcd  of  nothing  bdfc  kojo. 

WhilAtlw  cast-koiiit  m  s  stale oCfoste,  kb 
OMtftiBftkjr  ttimd  by  a  wofkii«D,tbM6y6rj  pisrl  <if 
it  may  be  equally  expose^  to  the  ah*,  in  sImuI  an 
jKrar^tbe  faktait  pait  «f  die  maai  begiaa  te  keaye 
aad  0wall,and  to  emit  a  bhie,  Umbeiit  #ame.  Tbk 
imxliuam  nearly  an  houf  more ;  and,  by  ^al  tiuAe, 
the  conversion  is  con^leted.  The  heaving  is  evi- 
4ieBtly  predueed  by  the  aetioii  of  ao  elastic  flaid,  or 
«fas,  straggiiagf  to  escape. 

Cast-iron  may  also,  be  brought  into  a  malkabia 
state,  hy  passiijf  it,  while  heated,  through  rollera. 
lliis  method  was  discoTered  by  Henry  Cort,  of 
^oepert,  who  ohtaiiied,  kf  letters«pat«nt,  4:he  ex*- 
elusive  right  of  usiag  tt»  Wrought  English  iron, 
wdoagbt  in  this  manner,  is  said  to  be  equal,  and 
erea  sometimes  superior,  to  the  best  Swedish  iron-; 
hilt,  Cort's  invention  apait,  the  S«%-edish  is  eon^ 
aideied  as  the  finest  seit,  and  best  fer  working ; 
a&d  the  Baglish,  as  heai  adapted  for  bars  of  stoves, 
amid  aim&u:  ases;  while  the  Spanish,  otherwise 
equal  to  Swedish,  is  found  to  craek ;  and  the 
£i«l>nnn  k  too  ceaiae  for  other  than  ordinary  oc- 
casions. 

,  laoinr,  in  rhetome,  a  fignne  which  consists  in  the 
use  .i^expiressiops  contrary  to^e  meaning  they  are 
tntended  to  noavey.  Irony  frequently  fails  in  effect, 
and  niftce  especiaUy  in  writing.  The  reason  is,  that 
it,  ifi:8«ldoaiaufficieDtly  direct:  now,  if  this  happen 
in  ispeakiag^  the  deficieney  of  the  phraseology  Is 
tisily  made  raqiaada  for^  hy  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  delivered ;  but)  in  writing,  to  which  ooneof  the 
.P^fii^^,vmmm^[0bm9'mA  ha4iaa[rfenred,  a 


figure.  A  great  coBeWtortttion,  «b«reiore,  it%,'  llh«t 
Imj^  be  etetFeiftefy  spparenl:  it  i«  «nidei«to(td,  that 
Mwiit'wm  actUAUy^tticntgli^  b^  fotmy  }penmm,t»ht 
Heiioiis,'  iM>lien  lie  proposed  that  th^  poior  of  iMfcM 
•^liMild  e«t  theif  -chiMreD,  ifao  ovder  te  lower  Hie 
^tioe  of  provMone.  it  shooldbef^  rale  thiA,  «^  M 
thitfg  tMid  isMMelly  >e  sncli  Us  is  manifestly  ira^ 
trae.*'  Tba0,  Raynal,  in  speakin?  of  the  religiiAa 
*  of  the  Mexicans,  describes  4Me  of  llB^tcto,  which 
consisted  in  eating  put.  of  a  tigur^  «f  thefr  god, 
made  of  dongh,  and  baked  <fer  the  occasion,  and 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  real  substaiice  Of  the 
Ifod;  This  account,  he  prefaces  wi^  an  obser- 
'Vaition,  that  lAiey  hkrt  one  •oereMony,  •«  of  the  re- 
•emblance  of  which  there  are  no  traees  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world :'?  a  stroke  of  irony  :so  paU 
pablcy  that  his  reader  cannot  hot  he  aike  to  his 
meaning; 

iaiNOLABS,  in  conmeive,  a  si^tsnce  which  is 
Ihund  to  be  compoaed  of  the  somids,  or^  aiiir«b1ad^ 
dere,  of  those  fish  from  whidi  this  membrane  may 
he  aepanrted  with  snffident  ease.  The  sounds  of 
liMbwnlier  fish. ere  to  be  ^preferred,  beeauae  tSieile 
«re  the  most  transparent^  flexible,  and  delicate*;  but 
those  of  the  cod  Jind  lii^  are  caUeoted'by  -the  ^h- 
vmieu  of  Newfonndland  and  legend.'  '*£he  coarser 
aopts  of  isinglass  aiemade^ftbeinteathiesof  the 
«li9h .  The  preparation  'of  isinglaaB,  from  salt* wa«sr 
^h,  is  merely  that  of<  f^eeing^the  sonnd  firom  the 
/  ^membranes  out  of  its  sides,  Widi  the  knife ;  ptittif^ 
rit,  lor  a  few  minotes,  in  Mme^^ftater,  ^t  its  oi^ 
principle  may  be  abaavbed-^iAnd,  lastly,  washing  ft 
in  okan  Water;  the  «omidff<^  flnesh^ water •fl^'lb 
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ait Mei te  irlMie  of  tlM pvoeeii«  TkeHrtt^ 
colsr  feva  in  wJhcIi  tsinglaai  is  vmBm\fy  seen,  it 
M|i|HMifd  to  !«▼•  bcon  given  to  ii  by  its  Qii|^(nil 
niftmifftctinorsi  tho  RuaBiaiiBi  ralber  to  coooeol  ili 
eNonee,  thaA  with  mj  other  view.  la  Ofder  to 
effect  it>  the  membnacsare  roUed  nHnd  each  otberv 
lothe  tbiciuiewof  a  finger;  and  the  rolls  kept  in 
the  leqviiied  form  till  dry,  by  fastening  them  wilk 

IsATis.  See  Wcuj». 

Islam,  the  true  faith,  an  appellation  applied  by 
the  JMLohammedans  to  their  religion.    See  Moiuaif 

MBIUMISM. 

Italy,  one  of  the  finest  oonntries  in  Borope,  it 
bounded  on  the  north,  north-west  and  n<arth-east 
by  France,  Switzerland,  tho  Grisons,  and  Ger« 
many :  on  the  east  by  the  guli'of  Venice  i  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  die  Roman  empire,  and  after«> 
wards  of  the  spiritoal  dominion  of  the  pope.  Italy 
tili  Tory  I^ely  was  divided  into  a  great  nomber  of 
states  which  differed  mudi  in  extent  and  import- 
ance. The  governments  of  several  of  its  princi- 
palities, dodiies,  republics,  &c.  have  undergono 
various  changes  since  the  French  revolution,  but 
at  tiM  presstit  moment  the  whole  of  Italy  is  a  king- 
dom, on  the  throne  of  wluch  the  infimt  son  of  Buo- 
napttrt6  is  si^iposed  lo  sit,  and  on  whom  is  already , 
oOttferred  the  titk  of  king  of  Rome.  It  is  evidently, 
therefiwe,  tho  intention  ni  the  Emperor  of  Francn 
to  make  Rome,  onee  tho  mistress  of  tho  worid,  the 
second  aty  on  the  continent.  The  pope  is  now, 
^Motfifttely,  rcdnced  to  a  msre  cypher,  deprived  of 
«Ue^|)ii|ar  dcmwoii^and  can  Miongor  loi4  itovsr 


the  tMltiiBiKes  ti^^C^niiteis.  IlKMftnMtito  «f 
Ins  tfUHbtoA  po«F*vi8  ot»  lyf  the  rnin*  impoittint  •** 
irmigw  Ihal  hwre  rtsalted  'to  the  moM^')tfi^ 

AMMMtti  «VMtV  tff  Att^lWl  tW«Btf  5«tf«.  ^  ' 

>  Itimt,  tb#8ab8ltiVioe><tfthelta8koftlie#leptt^ 

ooloor,  the  fineness  of  ilti<  gmiiH  a(iid«li0-  bi|f|i '^•^ 
hahit  fo  eaptfUe  of  reeeivi«g:.  Thm  of  ta^  Mwm 
its  colour  and  becomes  yellow:  bat  that  of  Acfinitli 
and  Ceylon  is  free  from  this  tftopetfel^fion^  I^^ry 
y  nm&  fls  a  imrt^ruil  f9¥  tojm:  v  '^^'  ^'  jMuiiidfl  fat 
mttlctill^  pi^ntiBgv.  To  pre[Mire'iifor  tftis  hXM 
parpose,  it  is  to  be  washed  with  the  juioe  df^gieiriiei 
olrsomeislhet  atMethcMt  toMpositton,  t6  t^more  its 
oily  pttMi<4ee.  fhe  s^airiii^  ^  'ivory  may  be  re- 
tfiMied  iiM0  8  j^ny,  <if  a  nalMe  shriilar  tb  Aat  of 
fa«yMiora ;  or,  try  btm^^  iii «  eraeitte,  they  tna^ 
be  dia&ged  iMito '«  Maek  powder,  which  is  used  M 
patAting',  under-tlie  nfein^  of  re^or^Mae/^.  '  *  ^ 

'  irory  may  be  stakied  or '  dyed.  A  bletek  colour 
ir gi^B it  by  aftdbfton  of  bH^s;  and  d^ooction  of 
lo^wowl ;  w^ttak  otie,  by  a  sohitioa  of  verdfegris-J 
iittd  a  red;  by  MlBig  boiM  'Mthf*  bltefi-wood,  iii 
IhAc^waDer. 

^W80BE3tWnCTf8yT?WBfi{B^^)'*tff*?Hf^MBtff|^rTr8BroWW*WWTil 

J. 

J,  wheirreckhned'a^iMsoel tetter,)^  tiltfe  idh^reMll 
IB  ^he'  ak>habet,*Mid  has  *<ilifayB'*gi  m0t  <(wwi>di» 
fingHsh,  fik«t{i8tofthe-sof^|f,-«sjFtc^,,!^,^d(Xfc.> 
iA€K,  ift  Meehanicr,  ftv#«lli^Bovn  «li^tte>0f 
MMHiiioiiitMe,  ^irai^f'i^featli^ightsoffiiiy'kSliiA 
The  ^rdhiary  icitchen-jaek  it  .«MHp«liiid'«agMH 
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infPliich  theweiglitU  dw pomr apfiidl to «««« 
eomeHwfiietion  oftki»pMts,«nillwwnghtinii 
wliieh  the  tpit  is  ohttged;  aiid  ntwiiich  a  t/ktmiif 
and  uniform  motion  is  obteinad  by  mmaa  of  the  fly* 

JiOOBOi,  an  Eagliih  gM  ooki»  worth  tmoi^- 
fiveabiUiiifi,firal  olraok  in  tho 'ToigB  of  James  I» 
oCfiaglaiid,  wbeaoe  the  mane* 

J4C0«Dr»  in  church  histovy,  the  eame nith  Do^ 
MBQCAK,  which  see. 

iACOBDr^inetvil  bistoryyanamegfifeninFmmii^ 
daring  the  IUroIation«  to  (he  more  rigid  fri^deef 
demoeratioal  gofetmaenf  The  i^pelktion  origii* 
mrted  in  the  oircnmstanos,  that  the  meetinga  ef 
that  party  were  held  in  a  building  antiently  bon 
kngittg  to  the  J  acomh  monks«    See  Iu»vibnai»o« 

JAcoaiTs,  in  <di«rch  history,  the  name  ni  two 
•sets  of  GhrialianSf  iBSyria,aiid  theaf^acent  eeiin« 
tries.  Of  these,  the  one  adheres  to  the  Roman 
churchy  and  the  other,  to  the  GBOck. 

Jacobitb,  in  civil  histiMryy  an  English  partiaen, 
whose  tenets  stand  opposed  to  those  who  approve 
ef  the  revolntion  of  1688«  A  Jacobite  maiptsiBS 
the  right  of  Jaines  II.  and  his  iamily » to  the  throne^ 
and|  of  consequence,  is  supposed  to  defend  abao* 
late  monarchy,  founded  upon  the  ^*  jure  diyinOi" 
or^^^  dittne-nght*'  of  hingi,  and  the  non-ietis^ 
ance  of  eubjecte. 

jMans,  in  East-India  aAirs ;  means  a  grant 
of  land  tfmm  a  sorersign  to  a  so^peet,  ra? okaUe  at 
plesaiB^  hut  generally  a  lift  vent.  The  jaghire  of 
the  Carnatic  is  a  large  tmet  of  land  in  Bindostan 
Biriiiact  to  the  fingUah-  Sast-India  oomjiany,  con- 
taining «MP  vaqnase  jniles,  and  pivdiirinii  on  mn^ 
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ItfJiP, ki the iMleria medka* tiMVOOt of  m  spe* 
^teof^oBvohrelm,  orbiod-weed,  indigtiMHii  in  tiM 
pMvmce  of  Xriapt,  in  New  Spain.  In  aonie  dia* 
orient  jalap  is  wed  as  a  mild  eatiiartic. 

jAifiBAiiics,  foot  ooUBen  ra  tlie  TurkiBh  army* 
The  word  ta  said  to  aigwfy^  a  new  band,  or  niiK«- 

tarybody.  It  was  Onmoi,  Ottoman,  or  OthomauBr 
or  aoeording^to  others,  Amniatfi  Ae  Conqneror, 
who  first  instituted  this  order.  It  is  of  rank  sope- 
Tiortolfaatoftheothcr  divisions  of  the  army.  Its 
nambers  generally  exoeed  forty  thousand.  The 
jsoiBBSiies  carry  either  fire»4nas,  or  aifowa,  ae- 
oor^g  to  the  part  of  the  eafore  in  .which  they 
(Mi^e. 

jAMSBKnnf  ,  a  sect  of  Christisns,  who.  Ibllow,  or 
who  foDowed,  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  bbhop  of 
Ypres,  in  France.  These  opinions  respected  ^raea 
and  predestination. 

Janvart,  the  nastie  of  Ihe  first  month  of  Ae  year, 
•s  now  generatty  used  in  Europe.  Its  name  was 
giren  by  the  Romans,  from  Jonto^  the  divinity 
who  presided  oyer  the  new  year,  and  all  new  un- 
dettakings.    See  Ykar. 

Ji(pAir,  a  large  empire  in  the  most  eastern  part  of 
Asia.  It  is  eomposed  of  seToral  islands,  the  chief 
of  wtiicb,  called  Niphon,  was  diseorered  in  1543 
by  some  Portoguese  who  were  cast  on  shore  in  a 
tempest.  The  whole  empire  is  divided  in  seven 
principal  countries,  which  are  subdivided  into  70 
provinces.  It  is  the  ritfiiest  counUry  in  Ae  warid 
ibr  gold,  and  other  commodities. 

Jafan,  hi  oommevce,  a  mode  of  varnishiiig,  firat 
learned  of  the  Japanese.  The  bans  of  japan*yar* 
flishei  is  composed  of  seed-hw,  resin,  aadifinteC 


4»r4iow«r9,  ufi9D  the  ji^asi,  vhwiUI  b»/<<goi»te4  wsilk 
eolQ«9id  .Famish  ;  bal  ^U^'wiijich  eaonotibe  l>stiog| 
is  frequently*iub0liliitBd,  lAtt^lKidijMWtke  M4«tatiG>« 
ni  wliicb  iafrwt.  swy  4mi  jupitiMirdi  .  Biper.  is 
too  .flexiWb^  iNilm  untar  ibsi  fum  of  «*  §tfgk^ 

TJbfr  FiKDob  OKI  ike  ffiiffiu«e  o£tbtflw^ 
jipwaed  » iua4;ttesi»<w«r#ttieiiN»;<ilif  intsgiewtf 
frtood,  bcw>M»i  tiife  jpsmkig  ■utrtnuM  fiB«  np^liif 
jaQ^ua)lkiesfaf:Uieis«tfft6s :  init  thejopttt,  eBBKratad 
ki.tbitiiM«Btf9«nck8|ttidfltt»^iadiilfi^  Aad^ 
llMre^H««.ih«piQdaolioiis  lof  tl«Q  viawifMStwcinii  cf 
Birmiogfaam,  who  work  on  metal,  and  who  .wmg 
iMtveaAopttd  iHtm  pkM^  aar^ig^wall^  yrflmble.  to 
^Oie  offFnoioek 

rent,  preciQus^stoiie,  of  theoaturA<df  *the  diaetOB^ 
lilifc«crfl«»r,.attd£9uiid,m.tl|«iisl«Ddiof  C«ykm.  .Its 
<»|pttr  m  vsalious^  there  beatig  gtey,  -greiBmi^ 
^bitey^  ycNpi^iflbt  reddisfa-livQwii,  and  'i^et.  .lit 
JWfuiNy;p08Sefi«e»«eQsid6rablelii8tr^  a^  leautt  >i^ 
teraaliy.  , 

^  .  JdAQOHU,  kiffeoioi^,  a^pcaM  of  earth,  Ibund 
kk  the,giem.;^«f^f^.  -  In  <»ieliaiid««d>  parte  of  jaiigoi|» 
^Khipnvth  haa^fovfid  siacfy«-eigtit  *  of  ihi»  «anii» 
which  4ios8fliBe»  {leettiiar  pvoportias.  Jt  k  of  ft 
ariMte  «Dltar;     The  ^ftntwukifs  «ie'yet  fiMsaiMly 

i  •  ^PBti»  ufc  miaewdogy,  a^gegiis  xif  utopes,  of ; the 
sUiceous  class.  U  imdo^  4h8  l»/M-«Mfttf,  sp 
«atted  fiMia  tlfrlleu^«9ppo«od«Aeadoiisi0  cl^p- 
fm  ^JMMd  $[a4Mdiisrpi!ob«U9r  hopntadoii  lusoomtt 

4falft  3«lMh.dlManify  fit»  «Mi»^ 


«liuitiG  gum-trdft, fe  Abathn^of >Giii«Ba,  af  ^«llo, 
4aid  Briasil.  The  Ibdittii^  hfima  inewiaii  in  llife 
'bark,  extract  a  viieid  white  didMineeiktim^t,'irilfeoh 
they  i^eeife  in  'tSMMn  >te  ttmke  :iia|;s,  iMtteleti, 
fiitdlei,Byraig«ft,  htttii,»wite,=iiiiAiWiito):»fc  This 
«albBtaiioeie  well  known  tA  Surepe^Md  Mi'liesi 
^nmeh  osedlbr  «  i«ivi^  jof-popp^^ss.  U  f»  'vn^ 
-elestic,  mbe  eat  Madk-pieQcU  maila,  mkj'^4uh 
solved  in  ether,  and  oil,,  and  i04ntthiv8ta«e  li^pi^fMr 
tubstabce  Ufhe  need  as  a  rvnMi  €9t  inMlug  eilk, 
*^e.^tor0ndei«itiinp«rTioustoe&r^atid'^iitMer.  . 

Jesuits,  meinhMv  of  the  4oeHfy,  §f  ;^nti«,  -a  ?Kit^ 
'gkHis  order  of  consideraUe  '«jelelnity  in  modem  hie- 
tory.  The  soeiefey  ef'iesus  'vas  inatittttod  by  f|i^- 
natiua  I^yeki,  A.-D.  15404  >it  wasu  lettgwas 
body,  with  «  nttlttavy  oons^lliKien.  te  anpener 
was  called  ils  genial  $  and  hisforernnMiit  iMfe 
deapotk;.  TWplan  c^  this  mti^y  was  at  ^fuse^te 
^roduetionefalargfe,  aiidof-a  narrow  inindw  'Cm 
one  side  it  is  magnificent ;  ontheoth^,  e<Mitettip<- 
tible.    Its  motivevwtt^  benerofaBtjimbitign. 

Unlike  other  coiiiaiiunilfeB'«l^msiiks,:  ttae-aiities 

.of  this  were  to  be  perforiaed^ia  aelive  ^1^.    Itstib- 

jeet  was  nnitenBi^  eatpiie^    By  eaevy  «B«elion  of 

talent,  -by  «very  useful  wofk,  by^every  pabiio.^iilun, 

.  and  by  every  priTate  intrifpM,  ifeseng^  lo  «fclnih  m 

Iraperiotts -asoendfluoy  over  mnUad.    its<aimiivA8 

to  rectify '#reiydlKiiPdepiniedttty;:  and  Ibe^^^ 

t)>y  whfeh  this  waa'^xeeutod,  yas^the  pummmmjof 

unlimited  power. .  Wbo  does  not  a«%  in  sMk  a 
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of  philantluropie  zeal  ?  and  who  does  not  oqually 
ooe,  8  petfeot  imacqnMntMiBC  with  tiie  oauaco  from 
whieh'the phenonioiia of hmnanaooiety result?  A 
jnattwhofofemaadingii  liko  IhatoCisoyi^  and 
huMMsoesaorayshiMiUijrefleot,  thai  it  syitenft  of  des- 
yutiim»  howoffer  Bkantg  ita  fmindation  be  laid  in 
nvtve^  will  infidiibly  decline  inkn  opf  veamiw,  ^ 

•Had  the  jeaiiila  onocaeded  in  thoir^plaB,  tb^j 
OMitt . hare  beooao  the  soowgta.ofinMdlihidraii  it 
hi^eDed,  they  were  checked^  hylhoao^iKith  whoso 

was  yet  in  a  state  of  infiuucy* :. 

Theorder  was  expelled  Emglaadii^^jbfiQd^iKe* 
nice,  1«06;  Portugal^  1759;  Franoe^  17M ; 
Spain  and  SicEy,  tl^T ;  and  aboUsfaed»  hy  Clement 
XIV.  177&  When  the  Jesuits  were  ^jeeted  fr^na 
Spain,  stkck  was  the  vsktive  magnitude  ii  the^wer 
wbidfrtho  gov ermneni  had  tp  o?ercoaie  I  they  were 
seued  by  an  armed  foroe,  at  the  same  minute  of  the 
same  day^  in  evaiy  town  whei^  they  had  residctnce, 
in  that  exteaaivo  monarchy  ;  and  hurried  away  to 
•faipSv  that  were  waiting*  to  carry  them.tp  another 
eovnhry*  . 

JasuiT^a  6ariiBySae€mcH0MA. 

•  JiT|  in  natural  history,  a  bitominonssabslaaQe, 
wiridi  Magellan  supposes  to  be  similar  jto  omber, 
diflbnof  only  m  its  (xdowr,  which  is  Uaek.  jGreat 
4|uantitieB  of  it  have  been  dug  up  in  the  Pyrenneosp 
and^tis  also  found  in  parts  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  Bnnna,  Sweden,  and  IrehHMl*  It 
bean  a  good  polish,  and  is  made  into  trinkets.  It 
is  also  raduoed  into  powder^  Ibrined  into  a  vtanifht 
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jETf  d^eaUfinbydraulioSy^see  HTiniMniiGa.  Ar*. 
tifidal  Jets  or  fomilaiiis  aie  made  by  mmoB  .oi* 
compressed  air.  The  air  h  ftteed  into  a  resael^ 
formed  lor  the  purpose  by  meam  of  a  tynngit^, 
Fig»  &,  Vi,  Ht^rostatics,  the  atop  cock  is  tunied^' 
and  a  jet  of  any  kind  beiof  fixed  where  the  ajrvinge 
waa,  the  foontaiii  will,  wtiMa  die  ooek  is  turned^  i^y 
to  acttisidsraMe  he^^*  aooordiDg^  as  more  or  lesa 
car  19  <bi«6d  iato  the  vessel.  A  foBBtain  of  tl^ 
innd  pioperlygfaMMi,  m  the  son's  rays,  willeshibil 
a  beautiful  artificial  rainbow*  « 

Jswa»>see  JonAMU. 

Job,  or4lie  book  of  Job,  a  canonical  book,  of  thii 
Old  Testainent,  contauing  the  narratiTe  of  aseriea 
•fmisfertmies  which  happened  to  a  mm  namoA 
Job,  as  a  trial  of  his  patienoe  and  foi^ude  }  to§^ 
ther  with  conferences  which  he  held  with  his  seroral 
friends  on  the  snbiect  of  his  mislbitimes,  and  tha 
manner  in  which  he  was  restored  to  happincaic 
9fony  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  protend  that  this  rela*. 
tion  is  purely  a  fiction :  others  think  it  a  simpl» 
iiarniti?e  of  a  matter  of  fact,  just  as  it  really  hap«. 
pened ;  while  a  third  daas  of  critics  achnowM^e 
that  the  ground  work  of  the  story  is  true,  ^t  that 
it  is  written  in  a  poetical  style,  aad  deeorated  with 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  render  the  nairatina. 
more  profitable  and  interesting^.  Such  alse  is  thi^ 
opinion  of  Grotius,  who  supposed  ihat  the  ei^eotib. 
recovded  in  it  hapiiekied  'in  Atafaia,  while  ^e  Mu.k 
brewa  wandered  in  the  desert.  It  was  sprobabliL 
wr^ten  by  Hoses,  as  it  evideudy  was  the  .wi^rkioft. 
'n  Qebrewi  of  one  who  had  been  in  Arabia,  and  of 
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Mosaic  Um.    These  circuiastMic^i  «lk  attach '«» 
Mrfscs,  Mid4»aio  onsatsB.  ... 

•iai9A%:p«0plM(sy*x>fv  •  ooiMmioti  bMb  of4be'dl# 
Tii«nun#bft|'liii wM^'it»ii«8}atod  thai  Jaosb^Mwiit 
ibn  «fear71>l,^'B^<  WMardHtadbts  go  anditprspliftsy 
Iho  4tiiitwlc<iofHof tha  Niiiei4tes,  an  aeaountairUiafr 
naBlteliiasst  But  nM^b^-^-  ob^yil»gr  HMr-^vrnfa 
^Mttnand,  ke^!SBkmtkei*Moit^atM9k',  iflieo  ^a'teiib- 
fast  wisuig'  tha  mariMM  ttti^^iiiiii  iiia»  tkeaea^ 
Ito'Waa  siratlawed  by  a-gtaat  -fiiiby^i^hialih  ttfler  thi'ee 
itHftlimfv  Uv  am  Hia  sltor^i  Met  tdis^ka^MAy 
iveaehed  ta  the  peopla  q^  -^inetah,  aAd*pv6diote4 
Iheir  destraotian,  which  aaaoiomi^a^thait  raj^aii* 
INka^wtisaraMod.  Jonahs  dreading^  tha 'snspicioii 
whkhaalght  attaah  tohtm aa  a  lysa pvaphet,  to- 
A(9d  la  fliaMwaitaia  at  adMrtftnoe^mtkaeity,  where 
kalsattik'tfaalMy^aadunrea8f)nabl«R€»'af  fats  ewit 
iisaaBteBti 

t  JomnJk,  •4ttaoiiiesl>  book  of  the  Old^Testameat, 
jfintai^inf  ahintary  of  tha  waas  and  imnsactioiisair 
^tha  poiPQP'  whaaafiaaita  it  hears.  This  book  b  di-* 
aMJUa  intO' thvae  parts,  tha  first  of  whioh  is  a  his- 
tory of  the  caiM|iiest  of  Canaan :  tha  saeand^  whiab 
jboqpna  wilbthe  14th  chapieis  isa^escriptianiofthat 
^Muatry,  tmd  iht. divisian^of  it<  ania«|f Ijbei tribes* 
imd'  tM-  thivd,  aa«iprised^  in  the  ]Mt'tMra<sh<H>ter8/ 
atmlaiiw  thr  renewal  <]#  tha  aoTenant  whien*  ha 
IHHised^a  Ina^tesia  laakfl^  and  iha^ath  ai'  tbeir 
Hiot^kHiS'laader.  "^'^  < 

.  7  •  JiJOMBBi,  the  neh^iaas'  >ddetm«(|  and  rites  vft<lhe 
.Jt^ws)  a^  people  af  Jodah,  or  Judea..  ^These^  dae- 
tnnaasuid  ikea  are  deiaiiad^  ini;  the  fivei.4>^eka  ttf 
Mosesi  hanoa.  oaUady.;^W<dasi.  .  Tha/^«ca^Ml«i-aoi 
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kiMiivMfe  BO  titlMfr  ;  kit  the  rahUtdttr^  ^  mdgmI 
of  iJie  twa  secto  «f  Jtws,  add  those  incnkttM  by 
the  talmud.  The  following  is  a  stinimary  of  tlM 
jeiigioas  ci«ed  of  the  Jews :  1.  That  God-  is  the 
.creator  and  active  supporter  of  all  things.  2^  ThiA 
God  is  QNB  and  etemiily  unchangeable.  3.  That 
God  is  incorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any  material 
pn^erties.  4.  That  God  shall  eternally  sabsisl. 
&  That  God  is  alone  to  be  worshipped,  a.  That 
whatever  has  bean  taoght  by  the  prophets  is  tniei 
7.  That  Moses  is  the  head  and  father  of  ail  contemn 
jiorary  doetors,  aad  ofaU  those  who  lived  before 
and  shall  live  after  him.  8.  That  the  law  was 
given  by  Moses^  9.  That  the  law  shall  always 
exist  and  never  be  altered.  10.  That  God  knows 
ail  the  thottghts  and  actions  of  nun.  11.  Tliat 
God  will  reward  the  observance  and  punish  the 
breach  of  hialaw  ;  13.  The  Messiah  is  to  conEie» 
though  he  tarry  a  long  time.  13.  That  there 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  when  God  shaU 
think  fit  These  doctrines,  commonly  received  by 
the  Jews  to  this  day,  were  drawn  up  about  die  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  by  the  ftiBious  Jewish 
^bbi  Maimonides. 

Judge,  in  polky,  an  officer  who  decides  etuees 
and  prosecutions  at  law.  In  the  British  polity,  the 
Me  judge  is  retained,  where,  it  should  seem,  that  ef 
prendmt  would  more  truly  express  the  funetioai  oJF 
the  officer  who  bears  it.  In  chancery,  in  the  ecde* 
siastical  courts,  and  in  the  court  of  admiraHy)  the 
judge  really Jte«^«f ;  but  in  the  <90urts  o^  law,  civil 
and  criminal,  the  juror$  are  the  actual  jodg«a. 
There,  the  judge,  as  be  is  denominated,  performs  a 
very impertant  duty,  but jbe dees  not  judge,.  He 
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«MateWste;lMr,  be  :|^irlhe  wMinm  and  ^fletni- 
ings  ia.  a  omnpandioiis  pml  bf  n0i»  ^  krtilie'kib^ 
ngots  idMiqaHtMi  of^d||^»^t'^  liiejar^ 
•  JwGltey  bonk  «f,  4liauiMHlial  book  ^  the  (MdTe6<^ 
taiMntV'  8*  eaUed^tmi  Itft-Miliilng^  th*  HMtg  Dfr  tti^ 
IflKidilBs  voder  the  adminlslntifflpof' tnetm^ithn^ 
tfimii  femnftwbo  wcm*  catted  judges,  frem  the 
cwoiBaBtenee  of  -  their  Miif^beili  tbeieini  amImhII' 
tii^  garenunre  etf^  tlier  pe^le,  and  who  were  raised 
n^  by  Gad  npon  special  oeeaaioDaaHer  the  deafh 
ef  Jaahaa  tilLtbe  tiaaeaf  their  maldDg  a  Idiig.  B^ 
Ibia  book  we  team  that  i^rom  ikrtpiety  spriuigr  ^ 
•ter^the  death  of  Jeshw,  attd-We  are  madeac- 
qtiainled  with  the  ditfpematioihi  of  heavea  towardls 
thiepeople.  i         > 

JoDOMBNTy  ia  metaphyoes,  a  Ibenltjf  of  the  sool^ 
wiieteby  iteompares  ideas,  aadpereebeslAieii^i^ree- 
meat:  or  disagiecawnt  $  •  thtis,  the  anderstai^ing 
cefnpaves  the  tvo  ideas  qf  the  8ut|*and  4he  meon ; 
and,  flndtng  the  idea  of  ^e  suti  fafreater  than  that  «f 
the  mooo,  the  judgment  <leeides,  and  the  will  acquis 
tMeeaitt  that  deeisioD. 
t   imJLAHyear,  seeYEAa. 

July,  the  seventh  month  of  the  year.  It  is  deK 
fi?ed'  fvom  the  Latin  Julius^  the  spmame  of  C. 
dfcssr,  the  didatofr,  who  was  born  in  this  month ; 
WbA  iwks  gtvea  by  flf  ark  Anteny . 
«  JoME,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  in  which  is 
4he-siia(iiiier  seMoe.  The  word  is  defined  torn  the 
4Lati«  Junius ;  which  bome  imagine  to  come  from 
liTimo,  nod  exh^s  fnmjufdmh^$  ;  ths  month  ^^ehig 
Jbr  young  people,  4ks  May  was  for  4>ld.    >. 

JiTWREHMOOEiicB,'  the  soieoee  of  i^w,  whieb  see. 
-  -Jimom  inOamr^^  ««e  of'  ^  iii«b  i«h»  «Q»pef»  a 
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JlUTi  iii  km^  ^  eerteia  Bvmher  «f  penoM^  sirani 
to  decide  jttsd^r  on  the  matter  befose  theoh  Tlw 
ifKiMUtutioii'of  Bfi^laiid^  in  committiog  the  admi- 
WiratioB  of  jiMtioe  ta  the  bands  of  jufies,  haa  aub- 
jeoted  ikem  lo  no  waitramt  that  ean  frerent  thalbaa 
d&sofaaTfe  of  their  doty.  They  are  to  deeidis  mt 
only  npoAlbe  iact,  but  upon  the  cnminaKty  of  tlw 
i^t.  It  is  also  «n  established  maxini,  that  a  jurats 
Ui  giviag'  iiis  Terdiot,  is  to  be  governed  by  nothing 
bwit  Ihs  own  opinion.  Chi^-justiGe  llales  has  tiw 
ielloinng  passag;e,  in  his  History  of  die  Conunoiit' 
iiavf  of  England,  chap  12.  §  11. 

<<  In  this  recess  of^the  jury,  they  are  to  ecmsidsr 
^^  evidence,  to  weigh  the  credibility  of  the  wil^ 
nesses,  and  the  force  and  efficacy  of  their  teatimok 
jiies ;  wheseio,  as  I  befofe  said,  they  are  not  precwely 
Imiind  to  the  coles  of  the  civil  law,  vix.  to  bare  two 
witneasestto  profe  every  fact,  unkss  it  he  incaneaof 
treason;  nor  to  reject  ooewitness^  beeaose  he  is 
single ;  or  always  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  .the  pi 
bobkity  of  the  ihct  does  iqcKmother  cbrcumstanoes  i 
jonably  encoanter  them ;  for  the  trial  is  not  heremi- 
fdy  by  witnesses,  but  by  jury ;  nay  <  it  may  so  fall  out, 
that  a  Jury  upon  their  own  knotriedge  may  know  a 
thing  teibe  fidse,  that  a  witness  swore  to  \i»  true«  v 
nuiy  know  a  witness  to  be  inoompetent  or  incredible, 
though  nothing  be  objected  against  hkn^^and  nuigr 
give  their  Tercet  accordingly." 

It  iff  a  striking  and  pleasing  observation  of.Oe 
Xiolme,  that  «'  ^.conse^enoeof  the  institution  if 
Juries  is,  that  no  man  4a  Bsglaud,  ever  meeta  $he 
man  of  whoAi  baoaa  say,  ^*  that.n)aii  hys  »  poiver 
to  decide  upon  nvf  de«ui)i  or  >  lift."  Juiiies  sice  of 
several  kinds ;  among  theses  thei#  are,  iR|h«  po- 
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lity'bf  Britain,  gmnd  and  j9^<j^  joriti,  in  erlttiml 

cases  }  and  conmon  ami  $peeial  in  cinf. 

JvKY,  Grand,  vLhoSy  a^tAen of  ntfmewtuMenlStm 
in  their  county,  snmmoned  by  the  sheriff  lor  every 
cession  of  the  peace,  every  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  of  g'eneral  gaol  delivery ,  and  to  vilioiii 
all  ind[ictments  are  preferred.  The  sumnoons  of  a 
grand  juror  requires  faim,  in  general  terms,  <<to 
attend,  and  inquire,  present,  do,  and  execute,  aH 
tiMMK  things,  iiiricb,  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the 
Idng*,  shaH  be  then  and  there  required  of  him*"  The 
grand-jury  must  consist  of  twelve  persons  at  least 
and  not  nHore  than  twenty -three ;  that  twelve  may^ 
be  a  majority.  The  members  are  instructed  in  the 
articles  of  their  inquiry,  by  the  justice  whopre- 
frides  on  the  bench.  They  then  withdraw,  to  sit 
and  receive  indictments,  which  are  preferred  to 
them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  at  the 
smt  of  any  private  prosecutor ;  and  they  are 
only  to  hear  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
eution :  for,  the  finding  an  indictment  is  merely 
in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry  or  accusation,  which  is 
allerward  to  be  tried  and  determined ;  and  the 
grend*jury  are  only  to  inquire,  whether  there  be 
aaificient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to  answet  h. 

Formerly,  the  grand-jury  used  to  indorse  theilr 
decision  upon  the  indictment,  in  the  Latin  tongite, 
bat  now,  they  write  upon  an  indictment  which  thejr 
i^eet,  either  the  words,  Nd^n  true  biU,  w,  N9t 
found;  and  upon  one^  of  the  truth  of  which  they 
are  satisfied,  A  true  BiU, 

J  tiny.  Petty,  the  panel  befbi«  which  the  matter 
«<wtained  in  on  indictment,  information,  or  record, 
is  tried. 
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'  JmtV^  CmrMH,  stftMftoppwMdrlespQi^l. 

Jnji^Yy  Specwly  a  panel  eoliifosed  a^  persons,  cs- 
ptMl^  &tM  by  the  kiftd  ^  kn^wMge  ^ey 
ppiMm,  4»  Ipy  «eHHU>e6uUfti^  ^t^xeatioa.-  Ther^are 
aiaO'SpeGiai'juiMs,  in  casefr  wbere  ^ne  of  th«  parties 
is  ab^re  theooiumon  Faiik. 

JiiPiiPEB,  ia  astronomy,  7(-)  ^i^  <^^^^P^^**^^^  ^^ 
]at»«9to^  theB»  all,  and  QUMt  briiliaat  «xcepftiii^ 

tW  pltto^  ¥60118.    JupjteF  rovolfces  abottttl^e  vagk 

atlho  fJistaooeof  493  miUioDS  of  imle»  iroiB  Ui«t 

boikf,  aa^  his  periodical  revololioj^  is  estiBiateii  at 

4830^  4ayst  14^  SQ'^k  3-  or  in  ^bont  twelve  ol!  ot» 

yews.- '  His  Iqngest  diame^r  is   nearly   00|*OOCI< 

miles*  ift-leng^;    and  tbeleo^gtb  >of  his  4^y  and 

night  iif  ei{ii|^to  semewhat  less,  than  laofpar- 

h^ian    it  bl»  ^esefore  ,)^n  oaksuliated.that  tlikk 

pMel  ^neves  ia-his  esbit^  at.tbe  rate  ei'  25>000  Jiiiles. 

i%.anvliei»<  ant^thal-liis  equatorial  pasts  are  eiu'- 

fifid  as.  swiitly  asUiis  rouadtbe  axis,  whielvis  %5t 

timeis  faster '^thaii  ^  similar  parts  of.  our  earlik 

Jliipiti}i;is  surrounded  with  what  ai*ecalJed  .by  «» 

Wjwnes  oi;  belts,  but  wiiich  have  bean  supposed^ 

t^beidondsr.  -The  am  of  «[npitsr  is  so  nearly 

peppsndionlnr  to  the  plane  of  his.  orbit  that  he  has. 

litlb'.  ohange  of  seasons.     The  di^eace  i»  the. 

laagth  of  lu&  polac  and  equatorial   <fiameters  is 

eiiMto  6Q0O  mitea,  theJorniier  being  to  the  latter 

aiild  ta  tS.    Thi&  iaeviden)tly  occasioned  by  the 

quielp  iKioiioft  round  his  sous.     TJne  gi^arity.  oi 

hodies.en.the^smi^e  of  «t^  pla^^  is  nearly  twictsi 

aa  gveat  as  on  the  avrftca  of  the.eartli,^  that  Ji«i 

%}»sAj/  «i$^hii|g  a  pmmd  or  ton.  hei»i  would  on 

t)ie  siuf^qe  of  Jupitev  weigh  two  pounds  or  Mrotons, 

Jupiter  has  inur  8«te]Ul«i  leTCttviag  about 
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theMareiieqiieiitiy  edipsed  in  ihetimdowot  tbeir 
primary,  or  hidden  behind  his  body,  and  the  g^real 
subserviency  of  these  eclipses  to  geography  and 
navigatiou  has  occasioned  the  motions  of  the  satel* 
litesto  be  very  carafidly  observed.  fieeLoNGitinDSs 
SoLAE  Ststbm,  and  Sjtblutbs. 

Justice,  in  law,  the  equitable  decision  of  maktB 
and  prosecntiondL  The  laws  of  England  have  fro* 
quently  been  made  the  subject  of  severe  amasad* 
▼ttsion ;  and  it  is  net  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  system 
formed  of  so  many  broken  parts,  of  ordinesiees  pro- 
jnulgated  at  so  many  diiK^rait  periods,  adapted  i» 
•0  many  difierent  stages  of  sodely,  and  indeedy 
Hmdeup,  in  great  part,  of  usage  and  pro—dsutor 
nod,  in  civiL  cases,  liable  to  be  chaag^  hy  every 
new  decision,  should  appear  to  thess^  whalopk' 
finr  precision  and  order,  oonfbssd  and  iauity :  but 
whatever  censure  may  be  passed  iipo»  the  un« 
weiMy  volumes  of  this  codev  OsHflBBy  heiveif  can^ 
not  irtter  a  brei^  against  its  aitokiistralkm.  IW 
law  ef  Enghmd  may  be  irregular;  but  its  justiea 
is  saoredly  correct.  Its  decisions  may  sometimes 
be  erroneous,  though  it  never  errs  imsnttSBaUy^- 
but  it  is  not  here  that  the  eyes  of  the-reader,  at  thW 
moment,  should  be  fixed :  he  should  4ook onilM 
conti^ast,  if  he  can  picture  it  to  his  muid,  between 
ihk  coantry,  and  one,  where,  not  merely  the  mis-' 
takes  of  juries,  th»  perjuries  of  witnesses,  the  eiTbra^' 
of  attorneys,  or  the  expenses  of  proeeedfingsv  Im^ 
peder  the  oourse  of  justiee,  but  where  the  ii^rfor  io' 
station  can  never  hope  to  gain  a  cause  against  1^' 
superior.  The  following  testimony  of  an  acute 
foreig^r,  a  native,  not  of  a  monarchy,  but  of 
what  was  onoe   considered  as  the  retreat  an<} 
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ftstomt  of  ocmtineDtal  freedcnn,  will  serve  to  leC 
this  matter  in  a  very  ooaiqnciiotis  point  of  view : 

**  A  IMe  after  I  came  to  England  for  the  firat 
time  (if  the  reader,"  says  De  Lohne,  <<  will  giv« 
meleare  to  make  mention  of  myself  in  this  case), 
an  action  was  brought  in  a  court  of  justice,  against  a 
Prince  very  nearly  related  to.  the  crown  ;  and  a 
NobleLord  was  also,  muoh  about  at  that  time, 
angigcd  in  a  law-soit,  for  the  property  of  some 
vahiable  lead-mkies,  in  Yorkshire.  I  could  not 
biit  observe,  that,  in  both  these  cases,  a  'decision 
waf  gnrjea  against  the  two  most  powerful  parties ; 
thoQg^h  I  wondered  but  little  at  this,  because  I  had 
heard  modi  oC  the  Jiopartiality  of  law-(H*oeeedings 
in  £nglaiid»^>aiid  ivaa  prepared  to  see  instances  of 
that  lUwl : .  bat  what  I  was  tmaeh  surprised  at  was 
4iatQob6djrap$t«u«dtobaintheleaiit8o  (noteyen 
at  the  strictBesB  with  which  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  law  )iad,  pwiGolarly  in  the  former  case,  been 
jkdhiered.  to^  and  tb%t  those  procc^ngs  which  I 
i«a«ii<p9S^  to  c^sider  a&^  gneat  iHstance$  of  jua* 
^oef  t»  llie;p9)9diiictioa«f  which  .  some  circom* 
fltatiees  peewar  tO;  the  .times,  at  le^at  some  uncem* 
mm  vkim  or  spirit  on  tjbe  part  of  the  judgea,  must 
have  mono  or  lata*  co-operated)  were,  looked  up«m 
by -all  .tboaa  whom  I  heard  speak  about  them^  aa 
beiing  nothing  more  thaa.the  cammon  expected 
course,  of  thiii#B.! — This,  circumstance  became  a 
fltraagiAducaneat  to  me  to  inquire  into^aa^ura 
cfago?erottMfiti>y  whidi  sueb  effects  wei»]^« 
daofiL" 
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%[,  the  tenth  letter  (of  tiie  alphabet,  attd  what  k 

caUed  a  double  consonant.  It  has  the  hardaoimd  of 

>c  befere  e  and  i,  where  ^cordmg  to  the  £«|^]IbIi 

analogy,  c  weald  be  soft,  as  in  the  wotds  Ic^t  9i6d 

king:  it  is  seldom  at  the  end  ef  words  except  in 

monosyHalles,  ms  clocks  backf  to«    It  is  gfenerally 

emitted,  where  it  was  formerly* o^ed,  as  in  «iisw, 

ipuhUc,  &o.    It  is  also  ns^  between  it  Towel  vefd 

the  silent  e  final,  as  chkt^  hroke^  &c.  ft  ts^ylent  be- 

'fore  n :  it  is  borrowed  from  the' Greek  kiiftpa^vAdL 

was  but   little  used  amoc^  thelAtitas,  perha^ 

fief er  hot  in  words  borrowed  from  the'4reekla«l- 

iguag^e.    As  a  numeral  K  was  putibr-ddO,  aad'wHh 

a  stroke  at  the  to))  fc  stood  for  350,<K)0. 

ilAiiENDAn,  a  table  of  the  distributiMi  of  time, 

'  otherwise  called,  from  the  ^rabio,  an  dtthdnac,   ikn 

•tmianaei  indeed,  though  for  no  etyifiOk|fioal  reason, 

•is  understood  to  contain' more  than  a  kldindkn;^ke 

'latter  being  amply  dironologieal,  while  to  the 

former  is  added  Various  tables ;  as  of  tides,  tems, 

i&ti^rest,  and  soTereigns.    ' Atma&ac  stiietiy  naeaiis 

A-dkiry;  but,  aeeovding  to  Its  tniseettaneeus  oons- 

ponlion,  it  is  rather  amatidal.  ^         \ 

There  is  nothing  of  mystery,  or  of  extceordiiiaiy 
difficulty,  in  the  construction  ^f  a ii»lelidar,'tairles 
*  of  Ihe  celestial  motieiis  bdng  ^  hnsd.  Tli«  Ape- 
rations  are  these:.  1.  The  computation  of  the  sudi's 
and  moon's  places^  for  each  day  of  the  year;  a 
labour  that  may  be  aroided  by  taking  them  from 
an  ej^enmis ;  3.  The  finding  the  dominicaneUcr, 
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and,  by  its  m«ii8,  distributipg  the  dayaiptotrceks ; 
3.  ine  computation  of  Haafer ;  andnking,  thenoe, 
the  moveable  feasts7~4^  The  addiHon  of  ^le  im« 
mdiVestble  feasts,  with  the  names  of  the  mlKityYs^ 
5.'4niie  adfiiiion  of  ^hc  |Un^s  and  moon's  placa%  as 
More  Tound^' witE  the  lisiiig  and  setting  of  eiieh 
litfrfimary,  the  lei^gfYT  of  the  day  and  nig^ht,  the 
iWiirghi,  and^'tbe  asMetflOJLihe planets;  6.  The 
"addition  of  the  chiefphases  of  the  moon,  and  the 
iHn's^entranoe  iato/XelwHinaTpoIuts,  that  u^jbe 
a^SBoMjapd  equinoxes ;  tZ^ether  ^jth_tjie  risini^ 
wd  setting,  especTallyliehacal^  ot' tbe  planets  awl 

prioSpaTIBf ed  stars.  *^ '  •.    . 

.,  KALUnmr  IS  llsb  used  finr  any  table  whatever.  8- 
Umsy  lord  Baoon  expressea  a  wish  f«r ;  a  iuUendmp 
of  .deubta ;  and  the  list  -of  prisoners  to  be  tried  mi  m 
MHtOQSyisalso  called^  the  kaUndar* 
.  KalendaRi  Astronomical^  an  instrument  oom* 
poaed  of  a  board,  on  which  is  pasted  a  printed  pa^er, 
4od  a  slider,  which  carries  a  hair ;  and  which  sfaeipe 
the.Biln'a  meridian  altitB4e»  right  ascensiaa,  deoii.. 
option,  riang,  setting,  magnitode,  and  other  <pher> 
Bomena,  wtdi  greater  exiwtneas  than  a  oommiMi 
fUe. 

•  KaIiBnd  qr  cauind,  in  tbe  Roman  chronology, 
4ie  first  day  of  ercfy  months  -  The  second,  ibiidy 
fiomth,  and  other  days,-  pragieasiitely  numherad» 
were  not  days  that  followed,  but  which  preceded, 
Ikejsiilend.  ,         .  . 

K^ALi,  a  marine  plant,  from  which  A  fixed  jKdt  is. 
titaiaed,  ^jx  the  manner  described  in  tbe  aiticle 
mKip.  From  tins  plant,,  aalled,  \fif  tfae.Ais|i8^  4ii 
hmlij  or  the  i^e/tVatt  anbaiances  that  femenlkMritU 
eeida  eradeBdninaM  aflddita^  And  thjiir  ^jted^y- 
VOL.  in.  fi 
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alkaline,  or  aSkaleaceDt.  The  misctare  of  nn  alkali 
with  an  unctaoas  subitance  is  soap.  Tlie  miztuce 
of  an  alkali  with  siliceous  earth,  b  glass.  See 
Potash. 

Kamul,  or  CAMEL,  a  machine  for  lifting  ships. 
The  ressonl  of  the  application  of  the  name  c€  the 
anknal  to  the  machine,  appears  to  be,  that  both  re* 
oeiTe  their  loads  in  a  recumbent  state,  and  rise  when 
hden. 

.  Khan,  in  antieot  and  modern  htstory.  <<  This  is 
tiM  word,"  says  sir  William  Jones,  <'  so  yarioosly 
and  so  erroneously  written  by  Europeans.  The 
sovereign  lord  of  Tartary  is  neither  the  cham^  as 
our  trayellen  call  him,  om  the  han^  as  Voltaire 
wiU  have  it ;  but  the  khdn  or  cdn,  with  an  aspirate 
#n  the  first  letter."  This  word  is.  sometimes  writ- 
ten am>T^  or  cimn,  with  the  intention  of  imitating 
its  native  souud:  thus,  we  read  of  AliCaam;  that 
ps,.  the  lord,  or  khlui,  Alt.  Ali,  also,  is  sometimes 
written  AUy^  in  order  to  express  the  broad  sound  of 
the  0 :  but  we  must  distinguish  between  the  oriental 
words  Ali  or  AUi ;  the  latter,  signifying.  The  Mag« 
nificeot,  and  in  that  sense  assumed  by  the  East- 
India  company  in  Hindostan ;  and  by  thc^  com« 
mander  of  die  French  army  in  Egypt^  while  the 
former,  as  the  name  of  the  founder  of  a  division  of 
the  Mohammedan  &ith,  is  odious  everywhere  but 
in  Persia. 

Kaolin,  an  earth,  which,  with  petunse,  is  lioada 
into  porqelaip. 

KsBL,  in  naval  architecture,  a  prin<$pal  part  ^ 
a  ship,  and  that  with  which  its  construction  usually 
conmiences.  If  &e  body  of  a  ship^  be  compared, 
'sjrith  that  of  an  animal,  the  keel  mtt  he  eonsideied. 


%s  thebaok-bone,  and  the  timbers  as  tberibs.  The 
keel,  therefore,  supports  and  unites  the  who!e  fe- 
brie ;  since  the  stem  and  stem  are  ^ntinnations, 
which  sei've  to  connect  and  inclose  the  extremitiet 
of  the  sides,  by  transoms,  as  the  keel  formtf  and 
unites  the  bottom  by  timbers.  Keel,  in  navnl 
architecture,  the  name  of  a  low,  flat  bottomed  boat, 
used  on  the  river  Tyne,  to  bring  down  coals  to  ihfi 
<soUiers.  The  boats  in  which  the  Saxons  invaded 
England,  were  called  keels.  A  keel  is  also  any  faol* 
low  vessel ;  so  that  the  keel  of  a  ship,  does  not,  by 
its  name,  carry  the  idea  of  a  sharp  timber,  bjr  which 
Itbe  water  is  cut,  but  of  a  vetsel  itself. 

Keeper  of  the  great  seal,  in  modem  history^ 
aft  officer  in  ^e  British  goyemment,  who  keeps  and 
affixes  the  great -seal  of  the  kingdom.  This  affict 
is  usuldly  held  by  the  high-chancdlor.  It  is  con^ 
i^erred  by  the  act  of  deKvery  of  the  great^seal,  by 
'Ibe  hands  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  the  great-seal 
y^\ach  alone  gives  authority  to  public  acts  of  the 
crown.  The  crown,  therefore,  can  do  no  wrong  i 
it  is  the  lord^keeper  who  is  responsible. 
*  On  the  authority  ofCoke,  it  has  been  represented, 
in  the  article  Chancellor^  that  the  power  of  cancel- 
ling Or  destroying  the  king's  proclamation,  if  con* 
trary  to  law,  i^  the  origin  of  that  title.  No  etymo- 
^<^y>  however,  can  be  more  absurd.  A  chancellor 
is  a  judge  at  civil4aw ;  so  denominated  from  th€ 
latticed  chamber,  or  chamber  with  a  latticed  scnfen, 
in  which  it  was  usual  for  a  judge  to  sit.  The  same 
screen,  of  which  some  specimens  still  remain,  hat 
occasioned  the  east-end  of  a  church  to  be  called  th« 
chartcel.  If  other  ai^ument  were  necessary,  it  itf 
tnaotfest  that  it  is  not  the  chancellor^  juat$n0 
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chofuMot^  mho  may  eanoel,  or  woAet  voul,tlic 
acts  of  the  oftwn,  hat  the  keeper. 

The  keeper  ef  the  great  seal  is  coni^iiieBted 
iFith  ^he  title *ef  lord,  and  is,  necetsatily,  a  m^Boter 
af' the -privy  couneii. 

-  Kblp,  in  the  manuAGtory  of  glaaS)  a  sort  of  pot- 
«8b(  *Mrepaiticnlarly  used  in  the  Oompositi^il  eC 
fteen^lase.  Kelp,  is  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  plants 
Miictiiiies  called  by  the  same  name,-  bat  otherifise 
kD#im-byvthe-'denoniination4  ofsea-tfaongfs,,laceity 
tifd  $^ass-wort ;  and  ^hiefaf  is  a  tblbk-leaved  sort  of 
Jk^ue,  or'sea-'wraek*  KdU  m  a  spteieaof  this  ^nt^ 
Kelp  is  tbrow'a'  on  the  rocks  and  shores  of  Beothaid; 
in  gjreat ahtedanee ;^ and, inthe aamner moollhs, 
is  raioBd  to^Hher,  and  dried,  as  hay,  in  the  miSk  and 
:Wi4d,  and*  afterward  '  bnrat.  A  more  partiealar 
aoooont  is  thia  \  Tbcf  rockib,  which  aire  dry"  *afr  ioir4 
Mter,  are  the  beds  of  great  quantities  <^  sea*weed, 
Whidi  is  outj  carried  to  the  beach,  and  diM :  i 
hoH6w  is  dag  in  the  ground,  three  or-  fon#  feet 
wide ;  round  its  margin  are  biid  a  row  of  stones,  ob 
wiiich  the  sea-weed  is  placed ;  this  is  set  on  fira^ 
and  GOBtinaally  replenished  |  and  from  the  celilre» 
where  a.  perpetual  flame  is  kept  u^,  a  liquid,  like 
melted  metal,  drops  into  the  hollow  beneath.  When 
the  hoUow  is  fall,  as  it  commonly  is  after  a  day's 
homing,  aH  heterogeneous  matters  are  removed) 
and  the  kelp,  wrought  with  an  iron  rake,  brought 
into  a  uliifi>rm  consistence,  while  in  a  state  of  ft^ 
sion.  When  cool,  it  consolidates  into  a  heavy^ 
dark-cdoored,  alkaline  substance.  This  snbsCanco 
is  the  kelp  Of  the  glass-houses ;  where  its  use>ri« 
i^miiar  to  that  of  kah,  polverine,  potash,  and  peail* 
aah« 
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"^  fiL<mi1»,  in  zo6log7,  an  insect  eODitittttini^  a 
trpecies  of  the  insect  (doccus,  found  in  the  excret* 
vences  of  a  species  of  oak-tree.  Kermes,  in  phar- 
'  macy,  and  dyeings,  a  kind  of  oak-gall,  produced 
on  an  evergreen  species  of  oak.  See  OAK-gaU, 
The  kermes  resembles  a  berry.  It  is  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  and  full  of  juice  of  the  same.  It  it 
found  adhering  to  the  stem  and  branches  of  a  scar- 
let-oak, a  native  of  Spain,  of  Languedoc,  and  of 
other  hot  climates.  It  is  of  a  rinous  smell,  and  a 
bitter,  though  agreeable  taste ;  and  its  pulp  is  ftdl 
of  minute  eggs  of  insects.  If  the  berries  remain 
till  it  be  dry,  these  eggs  are  hatched ;  but  to  pre* 
▼entthis  destrucdmi  of  the  dye  they  are  steeped  In 
vinegar. 

Kermes- mtnera/,  in  pharmacy,  a  pr^aration  «C 
antimony,  so  called  on  account  of  its  red  colouTt 
^  resembling  that  of  the  kermes. 

KxvriM^drum.    See  Drum. 

Kilogramme,  in  the  new  '^netrical  system  of 
France,  ten  grammes^  or  the  weight  of  one*tenth 
of  a  onhit  mkre  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  vaaio^ 
when  at  its  greatest  density,  whidi  is  in  the  item« 
pcrature  <»f  39°  of  Farenheit's  thermometer. 

Kmo,  in  ancient  and  jiiodem  history,  the  name 
fri^en  to  an  officer  who  exercises  the  supreme  func- 
tions of  political  government.  In  Rome  the  title 
was  used  in  a  more  genend  sense,  as  denoting  the 
sopremi)  officer  in  any  department  of  the  state  \  as» 
king  of  sttcryicet. 

Though  the  word  king  is  used  as  the  title  of 
the  supreme  officer  of  many  nations,  yet  the  office 
it  implies  is  frequently  tbund  to  vary  in  essential 
paiticiilars.    All  kings,  however,  may  be  distri* 
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r  b«tc4  idto  -twf  ffeneral  eliuiMm  those  wIm  %Kf9 

•Ibf^ete'pifwcir  of  BAnkin^  htw9,>«i|d  tkOM  wbo  bane 

-fnly  a  «bare  of  thatpafi^r.>   Qftkut^  the  irst  ale 

g«DeraUy  t$aUed  absolute  kingSi  or  9i|piiarcA»>*  the 

^^  1.  The  epithet  d^d^fe,  is,  very  ^qaently  air* 
•i>li^  to  kicgs  who  nally  posseta  bvit  little  ef 
that  description  of  authority.  The  generality  ef 
*g&9ernweMsi  are  of  that  miserable  class,  the  aris- 
'tAeratic.  -  Few,  indeed,  are  the  secmiag'  tnonarc^ 
.  vhe  ate  not  gtfvemed  by  the  nobility  or  the  prtetf^ 
iood ;:  a  thraldom  equally  injurious  to>  the  prinoe 
and  40  the  people;  and  for  which  the  only  remedjr 
mi  the  admissioti  of  the  latter  into  the  legislature* 
The  true  friends  of  the  prince  are  the  people; 
the  true  friend  of  the  people,  the  prince.  An  en- 
iightened  prince  will  idways  wish  to  .promote^  to  a 
proper  extent,  the  jMwer  of  the  people  $  and  an 
enlightened  people,  in'th^  same  measure,  thai  of 
the  prince.  A  kingdom  without  a  democracy^  «ttd 
tR  dettnoeraey  without  a  kii^,  •  will  always  be  an 
•arislocraicy.  China,  perhs^,  n»ay  af&rd  4Ui«»- 
SBE^le  exe^on  to  tbe  first  of  these  positions;  and 
Attica,  to  the  second;:  but,  these  stngwlar  statts 
4(paft,  their  truth  ha»  ev^ery  claim  te  he  alioivej. 
It  ia  equally  true,  that  without  an  aristoorae^E,  ft 
kMgdom  will  be  kbscilute,  and  a  demoeracy  ^Heeit^ 
tious.      •   - 

3.  It  is  to  the  advoKtage,  then,  as  weU  of » tiie 
-{Mince  aB  of  the  people,  that  the  pcerc^atiwea  of  the 
crown  should  be  limited.  It  fottows,  that  we  ask, 
Iif  what  sbouM  the  litDftatioik  oooiist?  Imthe  ttiUl 
'i}ehial>4>ftti^  prtr^inaip^fif  pvopocmdiag  lawe ;  asid 
of  that  of  personally  execuCiivglhenI ;  the  fint^.hf- 


.•e^iKm  lav»  should  be  founded  on  tbe  n^iFippal  ia- 
.  iexestfi  of  the  oommu^ty ;  inter^sto  which  a  king^  if 
indeed  ceaily  absolute,  might  mistake,  and  \vhien 
;'if,  as  is  more  commonly  tbe  case  with  such  akioy^ 
.  only  the  chief  of  an  aristocracy,  he  might  not  dane 
to  consult:  the  second,  because  the  administrators 
of'  the  laws  ought  to  be  responsible,  while  the  lung 
ought  to  be  responsible  to  no  man. 

King  cfGrud  Britain  and  Ireland^  the  title  of  |t 
limited  sovereignty,  of  high  rank  in  Europe, 'and 
first  vested  in  the  person  of  His  present  JVIajesty, 
Geoige  the  Third.,  This  title  is  difierently  ejff 
pressed  in  the  Latin :  Georgius  Teetius,  Dei  Gror 
tia^  Britanniarum  Rex.  On  vccasion  of  the  Unio^ 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  the  armorial  beai%- 
ingsof  the  crown  were renfiarsballed, in  tbe  foU^w- 
log  order :  Quarterly,  first  and  fourth,  gules,  threfe 
lions  passant,  or,  tor  England ;  isecpnd^  or,  witbip 
a  double  lressure>4oEy,  gpiles,  a  lion  rampant  of  the 
came,  for  Scotland;  third,  azur^,  |i  harp,  or,,  fopr 
Ifeland :  the  w^ole  surmoiinted  by  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence,  containing  the  paternal  co^t  of  BfuiM^ 
wic ;  viz.  per  pok^  gules,  two  lions,  pcwsant,  guarr 
d«it,or,fer  Bronswic;  or,  sem^e  of  hearts^  propcpr, 
a  lion  rampant,  azure,  for  Lunenburg;.  wM^ 
gtafted  in  base,  gules,  a  home,  courant,  a^^n^for 
ancitot'  Satony^  and,  in  a  sttield  surtput^  K*4f|i» 
the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  or,  for  the  ard^-^roftr 
Burership  of  Abe  holy  Bomaaeptapire. 

''  Prengativesof  the  King  of  Great  Britaip  fmd 
Ifdand,"  are  thus  enumerated. 

.  L  The  first  prevogi^vo  <|f  tbe  king,  in  his  capa- 
city of  Supreme  flftagiBtnte,  has  ibr  its  olject  tfajp 
ndiiWMptwtipii  of  Jnrtti<». 
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1.  He  18  iht  souroe  of  all  jodieiBl  |io#er ;  be  i» 
tlief  ohfefofall  thecoartv  of  law,  andthajad^ea 
are  only  his  sdistitates ;  every  tMii^  is  transacted 
in  fiii  name ;  the  jndgfmeniCa  mnst  be  with  his  seab 
«nd  executed  by  his  officers. 
'  3.  By  a  fiction  of  the  law,  he  is  looked  upon  aa 
Mie  universal  proprietor  of  the  whde  kingdom ; 
he  is,  in  eonseqaence,  deemed  concerned. in  all  of* 
'fences,  and,  for  that  reason,  prosecutions  are  car- 
ried on  in  his  name.  Prosecatioas  are  carried  on 
in  his  name,  because  the  offences  «re  ofiiences 
'•gpunst'that  peace,  which  he-  undertakes  topre« 
verre ;  or,  in  ifenend  terms,  because  be  is  the  com* 
•men  patron  of  all  fass  sul^eets^  and  avenger  of 
their  wrongs. 

''  3.  He  can  pardon  offences ;  that  is,Tenrit  the 
^nishmentthat  has  been  awarded  in  censequenoe 
of  his  prosecution. 

'II.  The  second  preiogiiitive  of  die  king,  is,  to  be 
the^iwii^ata  ef  honour  ;  that  is,  the  dtertributor  of 
^titles  and  dignities:  he  creates  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  as  well  as  bestows  the  diflerent  d^frees  of 
inferior  nobility.  He,  moreover,  disposes  of  the 
4ilR»«it  offices, -either  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  ehe^ 
where. 

'  III.  The  king  is  the  superialeadant  of  oama. 
Bieroe ;  he  has  the  prerogative  of  regukting* 
weights  and  measures ;  he  ahme  can  coin  mone^ 
and  can  give  a  enrrency  to  foreign  coin. 

IV.  He  is ^he  supreme  head  of  the  ehoreb.  In 
Ms  capacity,  he  apfwints  the  faiafaops,  and  the  two 
ardibishops ;  and  he  ahme  «an  convene  the  assem* 
Wy  ef  the  clergy**  • 

'V.  He  IS,  in  right  offaiscrefm,  the  generalia^^ 
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•tflMiQf  attJi^or  Uad-'foive^v^iitkvrr:!  km  akme 
mleiry  troops,  sqfiq^fla^  build  fbitrawet^  an^ 
lii^all  the  pails  io  tbem, 

.  VI.  He  4S/wit||  regard  to  (oreign  nations,  thf 
representative,  and  the  depositary,  of  all  the  pomr 
aadeolleotive  nujeslvf  of  the  nai&oa  f  he  sonds  and 
receives  ambassadors ;  he  contracts  aUianoea^  and 
has  the  prevogatif  e  of  dedaring  waiSf  and  oC  nakr 
ifg  peac^  upttB  whal^er  onnditions  lie  tfainlsn 
proper.    •  '      .         •      .  -  *    ' 

.  VJI.  In  finoi  and  whal  seems  to .  carry,  so  BfiasQr 
poirscB  to  the  i^eif  ht,  \9f  its  beiiig  a  jtindsinmill 
loaxinH  that  ^A^Jcng- can  dl9»n#4i^rM9f;  HtfatohdM 
lK>t  a^nifjiy  hovrevcv^  that  i^e  ^kis^  has  mak  4k0 
powf  r  <^  doing  ill,  or,  as  ia  was  preiendsd  Iq^osm*^ 
tain  persona  in-  tormer  tioifls,  that  e?iBry  Hi^aag  ^ 
did  waS' lawful^' but  only/  that' h^  is*abov«  Hm 
reach  el' all  the  courts  of  law  whalever;  and  thi^l 
his  person  is  saered  and  inmlah^*  This  h|st  pasj^ 
ttoii'iMB  been  disputed, -and  U-  hna  hewn  said  that 
the  kiBg  directs  to  mniaters,  and  tfaiais  thur  sanm 
thing.— it  i^  11/^  the  same  thug.  The  diffi^iaiaa 
amounts  to  tjiis,  that  the  king  i&  no^  more  iJ^lo"lo 
dowrong  hioMelf,!  thaa  one  man  is^aide  to  shoot 
another,  without  a  weapon.  Let  us  ctHVudtf  th* 
situation  of  a*»iniatar  <9f  <)i«at  Bntain.  He  aerron 
an  active  -or  an  iaMent  nsastdr ;  one  who  inakea 
him  hissenrant,  otf  his  deputy  :  in  tha  irsr  case^  he 
receives  precise  or^srs  Ibr  enery  tfak^  h^does  »  im 
tb#  sesond/a  geneMl  commissioD,  <ftnd  k'told>to 
exeeuiba  itto  the  b«sl>of  his  ^giiient.  IMoR  thl» 
first  supposition,  6e  is  ordered  to  do^a-CMtainiao^ 
This  act  would  hurt  bia  conscience^  fv  endanger 
hit  safti^i  tir  viiiaitt-' Im  tfiaKMl^  4ili8«g«^^ 


Whatiocilife  A>f  Hebeg;«  pettoMon  tbifesigfi ; 
And  leaves  hiv  cwvereigfii  whoHy  mu^le  to  prociire 
Hkt  aooumplishment  of  his  purpoiiB,  ^1  he  e^k  find 
a  mioiiter  wining^  to  undertite  it.  He  does  find 
one.  This  maD;  -  perhaps,  sees  nothing  dfshooest 
IB' the  design,  ^reyeH  upon  the  iaftooency  of,  his 
eattse,  or  the  strength  of  his  friends,  and  has  no 
iBogagementBio  be  violated,  or,  having,  -dispenses 
^*with  the  oottstd6ration. '  -  H%  performs  the  act.  H 
i«  regarded  as  nnlawfal.  He  is  impeached,  con- 
demned, and  beheaded.  Has  not  the  nation,  theuf 
•lull  venjgpeance  fyrthepaM,''fiiU  securily  for  th<» 
Rotate  f  ahd  has  not  Hie  pomshment  Mien  npon 
the  trixB  delinquent  ?  Has  be  not  ^ven  substance  to 
'«l  efil  v^hioh,  wfnle  in*  l^e  king's  breast^'  was  bodi* 
less  f^  Admittmg  that  the  act  was  an  improper  one, 
the  kifig  is  morally  wrong  ^  but  be  has  nopoKtical 
'^ilt;  and  for  this  plain  reason,— ^it  was  out  ofAis 
"power  to  commit  a  crime. 
'  Change  the  circumstances,  ahd  suppose  that  It 
was  the  minister  wh6  projected  this  measure,  and 
^ho  merely  obtaided  the  king's  approbation  :  is  he 
not  still  the  man  upon  whom  liie  Consequences 
HBhould  fall  P  Or,  go  farther,  aM  say,  that  he  has 
^peeetved  a  general  commiiBsion  to  act  in  the  ktng*a 
4iame :  ought  he  not  to  be  the  rei^pKmsible  msn  P 

But,  is  it  wholly  impossible  that  the  king  can  do 
%rrong  ?  We  p»x)6tve  that  It  is  bis  duty  to  act 
ithrottgh  his  milasters,  and  Hiat  these  ministerii 
^mhgf  as  free  agents,  responsible  for  their  actions* 
tie  eaiMot,  white  in  his  prop^  sphiere,  be  charged 
4fith'anye^ime.'  '^ 

ToVetum  to  the  Idng's  preh>glitives,  and  com* 
|dete«our^«w«fliiafiiliMtio&.  fo  reading' tbelbre*^ 
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gmag^ emaoen^kn  of  ike  pMrefs  wiHi  ivhick>^i« 
laws  of  fiogluid  have  kitnitM  tbe  ]uiig%  wo  ore  it 
alosslo  reoOBcHethom  witb  ^  idea  of  m  oioiiarf* 
eby  wluob,  we  are  told,  it  limited.    The  Idag  not. 
onJy  onileBin  hinoelf  all  the  braacheo  of  Ifae  earn 
cattle  power,  be  not  only  dispbees,  wiftfaoHl  eoa^' 
trol»  of  the  whole  military  power  in  the  ftale,-*tet 
he  is  mowover«  it  seemo,  miifter  of  the  law  itseUv 
■inoe  he  calls  up,  and  dismisses  at  his  will,  the  !•• 
gisbtire  bodies.    We  find  him«  therefore^  at  the 
first  sigbt^  infested  with  all  the  prerogatiTSi  thai 
ever  weve  claimed  by  the  most  abiolute  monarohs  $ 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  that  liberty  whioh  th^ 
Eoglisk  seem  so  confident  they  possesp. 

But  the  vepresentati^es  of  the  people  still  havo, 
and  that  is  saying  enongby  they  still  have,  in  their 
hands,  now  that  the  constitutiQn  is  fully  established, 
the  samo.powerlul  weapon  which  has  eaabled  t^ir 
ancestors  to  establish  it.  It  is  still  from  their  liber-- 
ality  ajione,  that  the  king  caftobtain  subsidies ;  and 
in  these  days,  when  ^very  thing  is,  rated  by  pecu- 
aiary  estimation,  when  gold  is  become  the  great 
loovipg  spring  of  affairs,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  he  who  d^ends  on  the  will  of  other  men,  with 
negacd  to  so  important  an  article,  is,  whatefer  kia 
power  may  be  in  other  respects,  in  a  state  of  real 
dependence. 

.  «<  Thisisthe casewith ihekingof  England*  Ii# 
jbas,  in  that  capacity,  and  withootthei  grant  of  hii 
people,  scarcely  any  .rei^enoe.  A  few  hereditaiy. 
duties  on  tiie  eiportation  of  wool,  wfaioh  (mee  thsi 
•stablishment  of  manufactures)  are  become  tacitly 
axtiognished.;   a  hraaoh  iof  i^  oscise,  which^ 
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CMITK 1*  «i  inimiiiiqMMn  fiv  j^  niM^  Mr- 
liMft  llf«?«  ii|s  «i  iiiiteliyflnto  Gsoiig;^  the  Fi^^ 
hMbenisidio  Mtai  tha—ind-fttwidB ;  a  duty 
c#tlrosMllii^^oli•M^lQailf  wuMUDppEted;  the 
wMdm  ofehifi  of  iMliMeh  the.aii9«ra.xeiiiaw  un* 
Inewii ;  wWkes  and  ftiirf^ttts  tfarovh  (tt  th0|coast$ 
iM  »feir  vdtar-  feiiM-rflidi^<.iiQir  .coiapose  the 
wli<^*  appointed  iaMiiiie  ofihe  kiagi  and  are.  all 
thai  remain  of  Ifae  anaieBit  iafaeaitaiioe  of  the  crown. 
'  ^i  The  Idng'Of  Engflbiid,  therefor^  haa.  the  pre* 
rt^gatire  of  eomiDaodiag  armies,  and  equipping- 
Bee^  ;— b«t  wHtu^  ^me  eoneurrraoe  of  his  parha* 
ilient  he  oanaet  eiaiataiii  them.  He  can  bestow 
places  and  employinenls ; — hat  without  hispar^ 
liflitient,  he  cannot  pay  the  salaries  attending  on 
diem.  He  ean  declare  war ;  hut  without  his  par- 
liament, it  is  impossible  for  him  to  carry  it  on. 
Ill  a  word  liie  royal  prerogatire,  destitute  as  it  Is 
of  the  power  of  imposing  tazes^  is  like  a  vast  body 
which  cannot  of  itself  acoouplish  its  motions  ;  er, 
if  yon  please,  tt  is  like  a  ship  completely  equipped, 
bntfhim  which  tiie  parliament  can  'at  pleasure 
draw  off  the  water,  and  leave  it  aground,— and  also 
iet  it  afloat  again,  -by  granting  subsidies." 
^'  &fi90  a#  «rmiy  in  heraldry,  an  officer  of  gveataii- 
til|liity,  ated,  oace,  of  ^eat  authority.  His  basin 
liess  is,  to  direct  the  heralds,  and  preside  at  their 
idMtotera;  and  he^haa'  the  jurisdiction  of  armoury. 
lil^Ettgland>  Hiere  are  three  togs  ef  arma;  GttrUr^ 
ISlMMmjieUx,  and'  Norro^ :  in  Sootl^d,  one ;  dene- 

*.  Kiiib^^efidV  in  Sngliih  polity,  the  snpremv 
afturt  of.lawr'  llua''(ooiit« -was,  ori^[ina%,  the 
-^mMiift  WdttWiaator-^hiti  S  it  Is  tha  xoot  &(m 
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irliicft-'di^tHy^r^  of  comin(fti^))1ess  and  of  «Behe« 
iJQet  haveiii%leti.  It  wa9  in  tliii  eourt  Aat,  on* 
eieiitfy,  this  Icibgn  ef  l&a^ltmd  «it  in  person  ;  and 
ft  was,  tJiin^re,  alwiiya  Md  where  the  kiof^.  rt* 
lA9ed.  Tt'stlll  piMBeflete  die  higheet  authority ;  the 
kinfr  himsdf,  b^  btH  deputy,  still  sittiiig,  in  the  ^n 
of  the  law,  tipen  this  teat  or  beneb^.thoqgrfa.  the 
judicial  power  i^n  otilyhe-eseciiled  by  tbatdepnty.) 
that  is,  by  c)iie  Of  the  jjudges  of  th6  court.  For* 
itierly,  the'phitif-jiietice  of  tfaie  ooart,  who  was 
ittyled,  ttie  tkirf-jmtkiafy  of  all  England,  was 
created' by  letters -patent ;  but  Edward  I.  prdninedi 
ihnt  this  ihouN  be  done  by  writ:  and  this  is  the 
]^ent  praetiee. 

Tlie  jurisdiction  of  Ais  court  ia  Fery  extensisc 

Its  jllStiiees  arifr  s^«rei|fn  juiitictti  of  oyer  and  teri- 

miner,  of  gaol  delivery,  and  of  eyre ;  auiireme  con* 

-^ervators  of  the  pea^;  and  coronera  throogboat 

England,  some  proTincial  jorisdietiona  ^weptod. 

^ey  have  ^o^itttnceof  all  matteis  oracrimtnal 

and  public  natttre,  jodidaliy  broi^ht  before  thena, 

to  give  remedy  either  by  the  common-law,  or  bgr 

\tt&tnf6 ;  and  their  }>oWer  is  origtel.  and  ordinary : 

that  is,  after  the  tcing  has  appointed  tbemy  they  do 

not  derire  their  jurisdioth^n  ftont  him.  but  fomthe 

law.    Whatever  crime  is  ^aj^timitthe  pnUicfpsod, 

'Ihough  It  does  not  injure  any  pttticiikLv  pesson, 

<^'te  withfn  the  si«ope  of  the  ^liliee  of  this  const ; 

and  no  i^bjebt  ean'inifier  atoy  kind  of  unlawfol  m^ 

lenee,  or  ittjVti^,  to  his  person^  tibssty,  or  possci» 

swns,  bnt  ht  Ay  hete  hkte  a  pvoper  -  vemady «  «a$ 

onfyt^jr  wJtjr  orMfiitM^lionib  Imm^  butby  tht 

exemplary  punli^ii^nt  of  tile  dflbBd«rt- te'tbis 

Courtis  consider^  t&  AayAdito  tf  tht lanti^fc of 
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all  the  ndj^oU  ef  tlie  realm.  It  k  |a  th*  4it- 
cretion  of  ibU  courti  to  inflict  fine  and  iwpnv 
•oometity  or  iofamoiu  paniBbmunt  pa  offondem. 
It  may  oommtt  to  any  priaon  it  ihail  think  |iro<» 
per;  and  the  law  allowa  uo  other  cou|t  to  ra« 
moTO  or  bail  persona  it  imprisonat  b«t  this  cour| 
may  grant  an  habeiu-carpuM  to  relieyo  persons  imt 
prisoned  by  any  other  aathori^  or  means.  This 
court  can  try  all  causes  capable  of  coming  before  « 
jury,  in  mitny  of  which  the  king  is  plaintiff;  but 
the  common-phoi,  o|ily  those  between  suljeet  and 
Muect. 

.  Ruuc,  in  eoclesiasticsl  history,  a  Saxon  wor^ 
from  which,  by  a  difference  of  pron^mciation  and  or^ 
thograpbyy  is  derived  ihe  modem  English,  churcki. 
The  iork  .of  Scotland,  howeyer,  is  distinguished 
from  the  church  of  England,  by  partioulars  more 
important  than  the  pronunoiation  of  its  name.  Thia 
establishment  is  Presbyterian. 

Knight,  among  the  Homans,  the  title  of  the 
second  order  of  nobility,  imtnediately  below  that  of 
senator. 

Knight,  in  modem  history^  a  professed  warrior* 
according  to  the  constitutions  of  chivalry. 

Knight  of  Si,  Andraoi  or,  of  the  Thittle^  an  order 
of  knighthood  in  the  kingdom  of  Soodand.  The 
Thistle  is  the  badgeof  Scotland,  as  the  Rose  is  of 
England^  and  the  Shamrock  of  Ireland ;  and  SL 
Andrew  is  its  patron  jot  tutelar;  saint,— A  tutelar 
.  aatnt,  is  one  whidi  a  nation  chpses  jko  consider  esiti 
protector ;  anawiexiiig.  to-  the  national,  gods  of  'the 
entienU;  .as  AfioerflSrthe  tutelar  deity  of  AtheiH(» , 

KtmuTj^Jke  Garter,.  Soa^^^'^R.  •    > 
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KrhGHT-crranf,  or  ttandering  Knight^  one  whoi 
in  the  gpeneroas  enthusiasm  of  chivalry,  set  out,  at- 
lemted  by  his  cfSquire;  or  shieM-bearer,  with  the  <Ie- 
ngn  otexpomg  his  life,  wherever  wron^  vras  to  ht 
redressed.  The  age  in  which  thfs  profession  was 
taken  up,  deroanded  siitih  exertions.  POetryhas 
givten  an  lair  of  fiction  to  th'e  adventures  of  knights- 
arrant,  but  they  are  founded  on  truth.    See  ChV- 

KniGm-ntafshalf  nn  officer  in  the  royal  househoM 
bf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  tt^ho  has  jnrisdictioit 
and  c<^izance  of  offences  committed  within  th6 
liotnehold  and  vei^e,  and  of  all  contracts  made 
therein,  n  member  of  the  household  being  one  of 
^e  parties. 

*  Kmight  &fSt.  Patrick,  an  order  of  knighthood  es* 
latUiBhedin  the  kiVigdora  of  Ireland,  f  A.  D.  1783. 
The  ceremony  of  installation  is  performed  in  thte 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  city  of 
l)ub1in.  The  knigfhts  of  this  order  are  twelve  in 
Bumber. 

KsiGUT'Service,  a  tmiure  of  lands,  instituted  on 
the  decline  of  the  f^odal  spirit,  with  the  view  of  re- 
viving political  vigour.  It  originally  consisted  in 
investttarfe  of  Innds,  upon  express  condition,  that  the 
person  so  invested  should  serve  in  the  wars  of  his 
lord.  This  duty  was  subsequenlly  compounded 
foft,  by  the  payment  of  sums  of  money,  on  various 
occasions;  and,  at  length,  by  statute  12  Car.  IT. 
die  whole  was  abolished. 

Knigbt  of  the  Shirty  a  m^ber  of  psriiament,  re- 
presentiiig  a  thirty  in  contradistinction  to  a  bnrgess, 
who  represents  ft  corporation.  A  knight  of  the 
is  so  called,  because,  as  the  terms  of  the  wtit 
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fvr  «ltto6»U  ftiA  ffifitti«>  U  WML  forjQ^  iigayiify 
ttiat  he  should  be  a  knight.  This  restrict^od  wss 
gMTftl  wi^  the.tepire  of  koi^kkrperxifi^  y^hA 
fMiy  QBAB  wha  receif  ed  a^luiighri  fee  ippimfdiatelj 
ff  thecrown,iv%sooo8trai|i^  to  be  %  kiiight.  At 
jnescoty  so  esquire  may  be  chosea  to  fiU  thisi  offic^ 
A  hjMgfct  ef  th«  shifv  mpt  h^  wo^^;^p9j^h 
•BBttai,  laoded  .iiiqome»  wifbia,  the  shire.  ]^ 
Uns  the  sUfe  is  to  defray  hi»  expeuces  i  Wt.  thi|i 
Iprivilfige  is  sddoipy  or  neFec*  ipsisM  on."  The 
electors  of  knights  of  shires  miist  be  aple  to  e;Epen4 
jEorty  shi^iog%  out  of  their  landed  iucooie  ^i|hia 
ibis  pQuaty.-     • 

^ .  &NioaTH<|G||Pk|  the  state  or  o^iuUtioo  ^f  .a  ^/^ight 
llie  origin  of  knighthood  will  be  seen  in  the.  article 
CimPAUir.  Thif  iastitutioii  has  given  ijse  to  £hree 
<ifbf  IS,  each  of  which  is  only  a  de?iat|oJQ  frpiii  it^ 
i^f :  thus,  . 

1.  The  prioiitire  objects  of  chiralry,  indviced  mea 
Is  enter  into  intimate  associations ;  whence  sprung 
the  sereral  ordeis  of  knighthood.  From  these»  by 
the  degaaersey  ncoessarily  befalling  all  establish- 
mentSy  are  derived  the  orders  still  subsisting  in  mo-' 
4eni£urope. 

..  'II.  'ThepiiiiDiti?e  dignity  of  chivah'yy  gave  birth 
to  that  species.of  knighthood  at  present  c^nierr^ 
bydubbii^  ''' 

•  The  two  species  here  mentionedn  however^  ar^ 
afMsre^ally  distioguifihiHi  by  histor^n8|  as  r^ular,  and 
kdnorary^  of  these,  the  first  comprejiead  such  as 
still  adhere  to  their  const|tutioqs»  as  in  re(|ulring 
TOWS  of  celibacy,  6ec.  and  the  second,  those  which 
a]*e  merely  titular.    The  Teutonic  order^is  an  ex- 
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tmple  of  the  former ;  the  order  of  the  Gtrter,  «C 
ihe  latter. 

III.  The  UDi«n  of  chivahry  with  the  feodal  syitem, 
and  the  decay  of  both,  gave  rise  to  knight-scrrioo, 
and  the  compttlsion  of  landholders  to  beooma 
jknights. 

Knowledge,  thatinformatioii  which  the  miod  re- 
ceives, either  hy  its  own  experience,  or  by  the  tecr* 
tlmony  of  others.  The  beneficial  use  of  knowledge 
is  wisdom.  That  portion  of  knowledge^  the  tmth  Of 
which  can  be  demonstrated,  is  icience, 

Koran,  in  history,  a  book  given  by  Af ohammed 
to  his  followers^  and  purporting  to  contain  a  diving 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  man.  The 
Arabic  word,  koran,  signifies  hook :  al  komny  the 
book.  The  principal  aim  of  Mohammed,  as  a  reli- 
jgious  mstructor,  was  the  abolition  of  idolatry. 
Hence,  the  tenet  most  in'sisted  on  in  the  koran,  if, 
that  There  is  no  god  hut  God.  The  tenet  by  which 
men  were  to  he  invited  to  rally  ronnd  himself  as 
their  leader,  occupies  the  second  rank  in  his  book : 
There  is  no  god  hut 'God;  and  Mohammed  is  All 
prophet. 

Besides  this  general  doctrine,  the  koran  pretends 
lo  convey  a  distinct  picture  of  the  heavenly  regfions, 
the  abode  of  good  men  after  death;  and  of  tfie 
punishments  allotted  to  the  wicked.  -  Farther,  ft 
enjoins  the  practice  of  th^  moral  vtrtuet,  and  of 
niany  religious  rites;  of  which  latter,  some  a^ 
physically  useful,  and  others  pdlltictilly  80,  as  at« 
taching  men  to  its  cause. 
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Suj  the  deventh  letter,  and  dghth  consonant  of 
our  ajjphabet  It  is  called  a  semi  •  vowel  j  formed  in 
^e  voice  by  intercepting^  the  breath  between  th« 
tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  fore-part  of  the  palat^ 
with  the  nMrath  open.  There  is  something  of  asj 
piration  iA  its  sound,  and  therefore  the  Welsh 
yisualjly.  double  it,  or  add  an  A  to  it,  as  in  //an,  o|^ 
IhoHj  a  tempk.  In  English  words  of  one  sellable, 
h  is  usually  doubled,  as  in  we//,  wa//,  but  in  words 
of  more  than  one  sylhible  it  is  oidy  sin|fk  at  the 
end,  as  for^telf  laheL  As  a  numeral  L  stands  for 
50 ;  L  witli  -a  dash  over  it  thus,  £  50,000. 

Label,  in  heraklry,  a  fiUet  usually  placed  hi  the 
middle  aloDgr  the  cbiei'  of  the  coat  without  touchy 
ing  its  extremities.  It  is  adorned  with  pendants  ; 
and  .wh^n  there  are  above  three  of  these,  the 
number  must  be  specified  in  blazoning.  This  is 
80  addition  to  the  arms  of  a  second  brother,  and  i^ 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  aU  differences. 

Laboratort.  a  laboratory  properly  iitted  uy 
with  apparatus,  is'  essendaUy  necessary  to  a  chev 
mist  vfhim^  obiects  lead  him  to  make  researches' 
experim^ts,  and  processes,  upon  all  the  different 
S(^les  of.  operation.  It  is  nndoubteidly  tr]ae  that 
many  operations  can  only  be  performed  upon  a  scal6 
of  considerable  magnitude,  and  that  many  facts  of 
great  value  display  themselves  upon  the  extensive 
theatre  of  nature  or  in  Ivge  manufactories,  which 
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are  eiiiier  not  seen,  or  require  unoommon  discern- 
ment'io  perceive  them  in  the  contracted  space,  and 
during  tne  short  time  employed  in  the  performi- 
ance  of  a  philosophical  experiment.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that  experiments  upon  a  small  scale  do 
likewise  possess  their  exclusive  ad  vantages.  Duriiur 
the  fusiod  and  combination  of  substances,  in  the 
whole  no  laiger  than  a  pepper- com, before  the  blow- 
pipe, the  effects  takfe  place  with  rapi&ty,and  manjr 
of  them,  such  as  the  escape  of  gas  by  efferves* 
cence^  the  changes  of  colour  and  transparency  hj 
differences  io  the  heat  applied,  i  the  manner  of  ao- 
qiDiiring  the  solid  state,  &c.  which  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  furnace^  are  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds 
remarked  and  ascertained.  The  saving  of  time  10 
also  an  object  of  leading  impoilance.  The  same 
considerations  are  likewise  applicable  to  processes 
of  fusion,  or  other  a()piteations  of  heat  in  a  small 
yessel,  such  as  a  tobacco-pipe,  placed  in  a  common 
fire^  urgf^  by  tlie  belloAvs  if  necessary.  Humiil 
operations  may  also  be  very  advantageously  con- 
ducted by  single  drops  of  liquid,- and  small  particles 
of  solid  bodies  laid  «pon  a,glas^  {ilatie,  or  in  th^ 
metallic  spoon ;  andthejamp,  for  distillations  aid 
other  works  even  upon  a  scale  of  some  magnitaid^, 
has  loi^  been  a  favourite  instrument  with  chemists. 
For  the  mechanical  division  of  bodies  it  is  requite 
the  chemist  {>houId  have  the  usual  instruments  f()r 
cutting,  breaking,  rasping,  tiling  or  shaving,.  »0f- 
tars  for  pounding :  rollers  for  laminating  met|ils ; 
a  forge  for  many  of  t^e  purposes  ia  which ',^ 
blast  heat  of  a  small  Hre  is  r<^quired|  and  vsM:io«4S 
other  tools  and  implements  not  peculiar  to  ck^r 
inistry .    Of  crucibles  i^  soine  other  kstrim^ 
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we  bare  alreaily  given  an  account  under  the  ar« 
tide  Chemical  apparatus.  We  shall  now  describt 
a  fhraace  or  two  which  mast  be  found  in  hdl)orato- 
tie». 

Fig.  1.  «  Air  furnace."  Tliis  is  a  section  of  the 
common  furnace,  used  by  chemists  for  melting  or 
fusing  substances.  A' is  the  ash-pit,  where  th^ 
air  enters.  C  is  the  fire-place,  containing  a 
covered  crudble,  resting  on  the  grate,  in  the  middt 
of  the  fuel.  D  is  the  passage  into  E,  the  chim- 
ney. F  is  a  flat  stone  or  tile,  to  be  occasionally 
iremoved  in  supplying  fuel,  or  when  examining  the 
matter  under  experiment.  When  a  pair  of  bellows 
is  fitted  into  a  fhrnace  of  this  kind,  it  is  sometimes 
called  a  blast  fixrnace. 

'  Fig.  3.  In  the  application  of  heat  to  bodies,  iii 
chemical  ojierattons,  furnaces  of  different  forma 
«re  employed.  A  B  C  D  is  a  kind  of  hollow  cy- 
lindrical tower,  sometimes  wider  at  the  top,  witfc 
notcl^es  fn  m,  to  give  a  passage  to  the  air.  Thiisi 
furnace- has  two  apertures  ;  the  upper  one  F,  is 
the  door  of  the  fire-hole  H  I,  and  the  lower  one 
O,  is  the  door  of  tbe  ash-hole  C  D.  Between 
these  two  doors  there  is  a  horizontal  grate,  on 
which  to  snpport  the  fael.  The  space  occupied 
hj  this  grate,  is  indicated  by  the  line  drawn  irom 
H  to  I.  This  furnace  is  intended  to  receive  iron 
^r  earthen  retorts,  ibr  the  purposes  of  distilliUion, 
suMimatioB,  &c. 

*    Fig.  5.   "  Reverberating  furnace."    H,  I  are 

fife  ash-holes.    K  L  M  N  is  the  place  for  fiiel ; 

IKEN  R  R  is  called  the  laboratory,  or  th^  place 

^h^e  the  materials  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  heat, 

weideposHied.    RRSSis  caHed  the  dome,  and 


the  h^  aqqf  flame  domi wards  ijij^onthQ  ii]^ter4|)||i^ 
T  T  Y  V  is  a  f  ube  tor  conveying  the  smoke  or  hk^ 
upwards.  In  the  laboiatory,  an  earthen,  or  uroa 
retort,  roay  be  placed,  and  the  neck  of  it  will  pass 
tbrpiigh  the  ^p?rture  O.  To  this  furnace,  bellow^ , 
p^y  also  be  adapted  |  but  for  the  sa^e  of  procuring 
jji  *g^reaicr  supply  of  ^j:,  and  Qonsecgiiently.  ^_  great^ 
degtree  of  j|^(eat,  there  are  g^c^rally  <  tv^o  a8h-li9«!y 
id  reverberating  furnaces.  These  t^  iuroaqfy 
9^  sometiihes  called  portable  furnaces ;  t|^ 
jbofnmbb  iiiniace,^  (fig.  2) .when  it  has^.th^.^p^ 
applied  to  it,*  becomes  the.  reverberating,  fiirnqc^ 
¥t  is  used  o^ly  wltere  ^i^  iaten^ .  d^ee  |>f  ,heat  j^ 

wanted.'*  ' •      .    .,      '    ., 

Fig.  4.  "The.gftzoaxetef,"  tiarge  vessels fof 
contaiqipg air,  or  g^,  and'expelling  any  glv^ 
4|uantUy,  ar^  called  gazoipetei;i$.  AB  isa.cylin- 
drlcal  vessel  of  tin,  japanned,  ,near|y,  igj^ed,  vyi^f 
water :  it  has  a  tube  C^.in  the  miiliiie,  ofiten  At  top 
i^nd  branching  to  comm.unicate  with  thf  cock  iS. 
Within  the  vessel  A  fi,  there  is  another  cylindrical 
.vessel,  generallyi  of  gl^,  of  smaller  size  F,  opep 
at  bottom  :  this  is  inverted  and  suspended  by  tj^ 
cords  ee,'  which  go  over  th^  puHies  f  f  f  f,  and  J^i^ 
weights  g  g,  attached  to  them,  in  order  to  bajai^ 
the  vessel  ,F.  While  the  cock  D  remains  sWiif 
the  vessel  F  be  pressed  downward^*  ^  aiir  i^ 
eluded  within  it  will  remain  in  the  si^r^e  situai^^ 
on  the  prinqple  of  the  di;ru)g  Veil ;  but  if  ^ the 
cock  be  opened,  and  the  vess<^l  F  is  pressed  aqffg^ 
tke  air*  or  gas  includedl  ivithia  it,  M(iU^escq|«e 
^r<(u^h.  the  cock..  B^  Qoieaus  ^f  thi9  rod;^ 
%^^ft^*y  >^W».  o«t  if  ^^ly^  asgeij?^! 
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tliid  rod  Wng  so  graduated,  as  to  eia(ress  the  coa* 
tents  of  the  inner  vessel  F  in  cubic  reet.  This  in- 
struiAent  is  likewise  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
tireathiog  any  of  th€  gases  by  applying  a  mouth 
piece  to  the  cock  D.   .  f 

Fig.  5.  **  Apparatus  fot .  the  production  of  hy- 
drogen gas."  j:  or,  is  a  gun-harrel,  passing  through 
a-  furnace  F.  To  one  ext^mity  of  it  is  adapted 
the  bent  tube  A,  and  to  the  other  extremity  is  fixed 
the  tube  B,  which  enters  under  the  receiver  €• 
When  the  apparatus  is  thus  disposed,  and.  the 
flaveral  parts  are  luted  together,  the  gun  barrel 
Is  made  red-hot,  and  water  is  poured  in  drop  by 
drop  at  A.  The  iron  of  the  gun  barpel  seizes  pa 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  as  it  passes,  and  the  hy« 
drogen  escapes  throogh  B,  into  the  receiver  in  the 
state  of  gas.  * 

Fig.  6.  Is  a  self-acting  blow- pipe.  £  is  a 
hollow  globe  of  copper,  which  contains  spirits  of 
wine,  and  it  reiSts  on  the  frame  g :  the  tube  6  is 
continued  within  the  globe  E,  almost  to  the  top, 
and  serves  for  conveying  the  spirits  in  the  form  of 
vapour,  or  gas,  to  the  flame  O  of  the  lamp.  D  F 
is  a  safety  valve,  occasionally  forced  up  by  the 
vapour,  which  would  otherwise  burst  the  apparatus, 
X  is  the  stopper,  by  means  of  which  the  spirits  are 
introduced.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  boils  the  spi- 
rits of  wine,  which  come  over  through  the  tube  G, 
in  the  form  of  gas,  and  being  conveyed  through 
the  'wtidk  of  the  lamp,  produces  a  heat  strong 
enoi^h  to  melt  almost  any  substance. 

A  variety  of  other  instruments  are  necessary  for 
a  complete  laboratory,  such  a$  p6rtMe  ieuid  lamp 
furnaces  x  chemi<^l  Isimps'  on  Argand%  principle : 
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^assrb^.  with  and  without  stop-codos  9oi  blad- 
ders: receivers  of  all  sizes ;  porcelain  tubes :  leadea 
retorts  and  bottles  for  the  fluoric  acnl  gas :  weights,, 
and  scales  to  turn  with  the  least  difference  of 
weights:  graduated  glass  measures:  evBipomlmg 
Teraela  a|id  filtering  paper :  glass  rods  and  funnels : 
ir<m  ladles>  and  lutes  of  various  kinds.  .  The  pre- 
parations neoessaiy  to  the  experiments  of  the  youn^. 
chemist  are ; 
,     Metals  in  a  state  of  purity. 
Metallic  oxydes. 
Pure  alkalies. 
Pure  acids. 

Alkaline  and  earthy  salts. 
The  following,  which,  as  well  as  the  above,  may 
be  had  al  any  chemists,  will  serve  for  the  purposes 
of  amusement  and  instruction. 

Pinepfirationfl  which  take  fire  under  the  surface 
of  water.. 

Oxyde  of  Phosphorus,  for  procuring  light  in- 
stantly, without  flint,  steel,  or  tinder. 

Yeflow  Sympathetic  Ink,  which  disappears  and 
le^appeais  aHemately. 

Phosphurft  of  Lime,  for  caunng  fire  to  rise  out 
of  water. 
SpooQB  which  inelt  in  boiling  water, 
l^ver  Powder,  for  silvering  brass,  &c.  , 

Solution  of  ffilver,  for  silvering  silk^  &c. 
.Fluoric  Acid,  ibr  etcjbing  pn  ^^ass. 
S(4«tioB  of  Silver,  ftr  fi>rming  the  arbor  Dians^ii 
or  silver  tree. 
Free^uig  l!Qxtores  for  producing  cold. 
Fluids  which  produce  solids,  and.  solids  whi^ 
I«odttco  flttirf^f.  bf  ft  niin  mixtiii««. 
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LABjftADoit,  A  country  on  the  .eitst  side.  t)f  Hiia« 
^on*s  bay,  in  North  America.  The  cfimate  is  ex^ 
CessiTcly  cold  in  winter  :  Ijut  the  ice  hegms  to  dis' 
appear  in  the  month  of  May,  atid  fn,  Jtine  the  scm 
is  scorching;  hot.  'Mock  suns,  halos,  and  the  au*" 
roi-se  boreales  are  very  common.  In  smnnier  tbert 
is  a  great  variety  of  colour  ip  the  skins  of  aniijials, 
Imt  in  winter  they  all  chang^e  to  white.  Dogfs^ 
<&ts,  &c.  carried  from  this  country  to  Hudson'i 
Bay  change  their  appearance  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  are  furnished  with  a  softer  and  much 
thicker  coat  of  hair  than  they  originally  h^. 

Lacca,  lac,  or  gum-lac,  a. wax  of  Which  a  spe- 
cies of  insect9,  of  the  cochineal  kind,  forms  its 
cells.    Someof  the  dead  insects,  remaining  in  the 
combs,  give  the  whole  a  i^d  colour.      That  sort  o^ 
lac  which  is  called 

Lac-stick,  is  the  was:  adhering  to  small  sticks  or 

branches,  and  which  is  unprepared.      This  la<ft, 

When  separated  from  the  sticks,  grbssljr  jfowdered, 

"  ^nd  deprived,  of  its  colour,  for  the  sake  of  the  dyc^^ 

and  odier  purposes,  is  called 

Lac-seed  ;  when  the  stick- lac  is  fl^eed  from  iH 
impurities  by  ^elfing  it  over  a  'gentte  fir^,  iund 
formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called  Lamp-lac.  > 

Lace,  in  commerce,  a  work  coirip^d  of  threiids 
of  gold,  silver,  silk,  or  linen,  intetwoven  ^e  one 
with  the  other,  and  worked  lipim  a  pilfew  t^ith 
spindles,  according  to  the  |jattern^es%iied.  The 
open  work  being  formed  wifii  pins,  'wUi^  Wc 
placed  and,<)isplaced  as  the  spindles  ai^  m6ted.  * 
.  It^cE-bone,  a  lace  made  of  fliie  iiiitti  thread, 
Warly  in  the  same  manner  ia  that  of  gold  and 
silver.    The  paitem  6f  the  lace  is  tj&d  tipoiiia 


large  roQnd  pillow ;  and,  pins  bem^  sttid^  uito  the 
holes  or  openings  in  ^e  pattern,  the  threads  ara 
interwoven  by  means  of  a  number  of  bones,  or 
bobbins,  each  of  which  contains  a  small  quantitj 
of  fine  tbread,  in  such  a  inatiner  as  to  make  the 
lace  ei^actly  resemble  the  pattern.  There  wtt 
several  towns  m  England,  and  ptfrticnlarly  in 
Bucki^hamshirfe,  that  carry  on  tliis  Manufactvre ; 
but  great  quiintitieS  of  the  ^lest  laces  are  made  in 
Flanders. 

liAc^kTi,  ihe  lizard,  a  ^us  of  aiut>^i^i<^  o^  ***« 
r6ptile  order,  of  which  Acre  are  ttpwwrdsof  eighty 
species,    tlie  following  claims  principal  attention. 
Lacerta  Crocodilus,  or  the  crocodile,  is  a  native  both 
in  Afl-ica  tod  Asia,  but  is  most  frequently  found  in 
the  fonner,  inhabiting  its  vast  rivei^,  and  particukrly 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile.    It  has  bccasiondlly  been 
seen  of  the  length  of  in^en  thirty  fe^,^iid  inst^Aces 
of  its  attainihjg  that  of  twenty  Are  by  no  meaiis 
uncomthdn.     R  T>rittci^aUy  subsiifts  on  fish,  bift 
such  is  its  voracity,  that  it  Sfeizes  almost  evei'jr 
thing  within  its  reach.    TJhe  upper  j^art  of  Hs  body 
is  covered  withaspedes  of  afnjbur,#>  thick  and 
firm,  asi  to  be  s<jiifc«y  pcsnetnil^'  by  *  muskiet  ball, 
and  the  whole  body  ^xhibib  the  aipp^arance  of  ah 
elaborate  c6yerihg  of  carved  work.    It  is  an  ovi- 
parous animal,  Imd  its  eggs  scarcely  ^ceed  in  size 
those  of  a  goose.    These  eggs  are  regarded  ds 
luxuries  by  the  natives  of  some  countries  of  Af^ca, 
who  willaJso  with  gfreat  relish  partake  of  the  flesh 
oftheCrocodilc,itself».    ^        ..  .    »     ?. 

On  its  native  climate,  its  power,  and  propensity 
for  destr]action  are  unquestionably  great,  and  ex- 
cites in  the  inhabitants  of  the  territorias  near  ft» 
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haunts,  a  hig^  degree  of  terror.  It  iiet  In  wait 
near  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  with  a  sudden  sprinfi^, 
sdases  any  animal  that  approaches  within  its  reacn^ 
swallowing  it  by  an  instantaneous  effort,  and  then 
rushing  back  into  its  watery  recesses,  till  renewed 
appetite  stimulates  the  renewal  of  its  insidious  ex-, 
ertions.    See  PI.  Nat.  Hist.  fig.  39. 

Lachrymal  gland ;  that  which  secretes  the  tears, 
and  conveys  them  to  the  eye  by  its  duct%.of  which 
there  are  six  or  eight  in  number. 

Lack  €f  rupees :  in  the  East  Indies,  equal  to 
100,000  rupees,  which  are  worth  at  the  standard 
price  ^s,  6d.  each,  of  course^  the  lack  is  worth 
^.12,500  sterling. 

Lacteals,  th^»  are  certain  absorbent  vessels 
which  originate  in  the  small  intestin^«  and  conrey 
tiie  chyle  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

Lacquer,  a  French  word,  naturalized  in  Boglandy 
and  fonned  from  lacca.  LaCca  is  used  in  Chinas 
and  Japan,  as  a  varnish,  whence  various  kinds  of 
varnish,  the  basis  of  which  is  seed-kc,  are  called 
lackers.     '  .         ' 

Lactic  acid,  a  peculiar  acid  found  in  milk,  npoa 
which  depends  the  facility  mlh  which  milk  under* 
goes  the  acetous  fermentation.  Hence  L actats  are, 
l&rmed  with  the  Lactic  acid  and  certain  bases. 

Lake,  in  geography,  or,  more  strictly,  hyfirogra- . 
phy,  a  sea  having  no  apparent  communication  with 
the  ocean. 

Lak^  are  of  two  ckisses;  either  temporsry,  or 
perennial.       .    '    -  \    ' 

1.  Temporary  lakes  are  formed  hy  inundations; 
.  certain  favourable  tracts  of  ground  affording  a  re- 
««ftade  for  the  snjkiirflubus  iraters,  which  rmaiV. 
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there  iSH  evaporated.  Of  this  order  ar^.those  createtl 
bj  the  oTerflowing  of  the  Nile  ai)d  the  Niger,  aoil 
bj  the  rains,  and  melted  snow,  in  Muscot^,  Lap- 
land, and  their  adjacent  countries;  and  thos^ 
which,  in  India,  are  filled  by  the  rains  9!' the  noon. 
800ns,  and'  only  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  which  has  sur- 
rounded their  oeds  with  stone  embankinents. 

IL  Perentiial  lakes  are  of  four  descriptions,  1. 
snch  as  neither  receive  nor  emit  any  river  ^  2,  such 
as  do  not  i^eceive,  but  yet  emit  one  river  or  more  } 
d.  such  as  receive,  but  do  not  emit  one  river  or 
more ;  4.  such  as  both  receive  and  emit  one  river  . 
or  more. 

*  1.  Those  lakes  which  neither  receive  ^or  emit 
rivers,  exist  because  they  are  supplied  bv  springs^ 
rising  in  their  own  beds ;  and  emit  no  rivers,  either 
because  their  sur&ce  is  too  low,  with  respect  to  the 
surrounding  land,  or  their  banks  too  high  to  allow 
their  waters  to  escape,  or  l^ecause  the  supply  of 
their  springs  does  not  exceed  their  loss  by  evapb- 
ration;  or,  because  of  a  combination  of  these  cir- 
cnmstances. 

2.  Lakes  that  receive  no  river,  but  yet  emit  one . 
or  more,  are  the  waters  of  those  which,  supplied  as 
the  preceding  kind,  are  not,  like  them,  restrained 
within  their  banks.   These  lakes,  which  are  strictly 
heads,  or  resefvatories,  of  water,  are  the  most  ordi-  > 
nary.    Such  are  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the' 
river  Wolga ;  the  Odium,  at  the  head  of  the  Ta-,-  * 
nais;   tthe  Ozero,  or  White  lake  in  Muscovy,  the 
source  of  the  river  Shacksna;  the  Chaamy,  whif^^s 
emits  four  very  large  rivers,  the  Me^an,  the  Asa^.. 
the  CaipoumO)  and  the  LaquTa, 
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'  3.  TbMe  lakes  whicti  repem  nrm^  Imt  emit' 
none,  apparently  owe  their  oi^n  to  thosii  riVers 
Whicik  in  tbeic  progress  from  twkf  source,  falliiqj 
into  some  extensive  tavity,  are  collected  together, 
and  for^  a  lake  of  such  dimensioijisV  as  may  losi^ 
as  much  by  ^xhaladon,  as  it  continuallv  receives 
from  tbesd  sources:  of  this  kind  is  the  Caspian 
sea;  tbe  llike  As|>haltites,  also  called ^beDead  sea; 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  several  othersr 

4.  Those  which  boib  receive  and  emit  rivers^  in* 

dude  some  variefie^i  as  the  quantity^' they  emit  is 

greater,  equal,  or  less  than  they  receive/  If  ii  b« 

^reater^  it  is  plain  ihat  they  must  be'  supplied'  hj[ 

'  spntigs  at  the  bottom';   if  less',  the  stirplu^  of  th^ 

water  is  probably  spent  in  exhalaticps ;    and  If  It 

be  equal,  their  sprihgs  just  supply  what  is  evapo* 

hited  by  the  isun; .  - 

La  k&V  see'  Colours  . 

XXmentations^  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tanjent;  generally  supposed  to  have  ]^et(  wintten  by 
,    tne  propliet  Jeremiah:   otl^ers  however  imagine 
that  the  book  of  X<amentaii6ns  composed  by  Jere7 
iiilah  is  lo'st.  '  The  '55d  chapter  of  the  book  of 
^^eremiah,  was ,  probably  added  by  Ezra  aS  an  in« 
trodutcfibn  to  tbe' Lamentations.      The  fii^t  two 
cbapters  are  employed  in  describing  the  calamities 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  in  the  third  the  aVithor 
.  deplores  the  persecutions  which  he  himself  had  en- 
dured :   the  fourth '  treats  of  the  desolatifm  of  the 
city  and  temple^:   the  fiflh  is  a  prayer  for  the  Jews 
'|n  their  dispersion  and  captivity,  and  ai  the  clo^ 
.  tiie  writer  speaks  of  the' cruelty  of'  the  Bidomites. 
.   ' .  Tins  book,  exc'ep^g  tfi^  last  chapter^  is  written  in 
j^ineiye,  arid  digestei]^  ^i^^  9^^^  ^f  ^®  ^^P^*'^*'  •  ' 
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Lammass,  or  LAMB-MASSy  DAT,  the  first  of  Au* 
gust ;  a  festival  celebrated  in  the  Roman  church, 
in  memory  of  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Peter. 

In  former  times,  the  tenants  of  the  abbey  of 
,  York,  were  bound,  by  their  tenure,  to  bring  into 
the  church,  a  living  lamb  each. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  does  not  appear ;  but 
its  existence  clearly  accounts  for  the  name  of  the 
day. 

ItAMP'black^  in  painting,  a  pigment  formed  of 
the  soot  arising  from  burning  oiJ.    In  its  original 
state,  its  extreme  greasiness  vFonld  prevent  its  dry- 
ing ;  but  this  defect  is  remedied,  by  burning  it  in  % 
.  ciMcible. 

Lampyris,  in  entomology,  the^rc  Jiy. 

There  are  eighteen  species  of  this  genus,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  noctiluca.  The 
male  of  this  insect  is  less  than  the  female,  which  is 
commonly  known  by  t^e  name  of  glow-woj^. 

The  glow-worm  is  seen  about  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  light  which  is-  perceived 
toward  the  lower  extremity  of  its  body,  is  produced 
by  a  phosphoric  liquor.  The  animal  lias  the  power 
of  varying  the  degree  of  its  brightness,  and  even  of 
wholly  extinguishing  it ;  so  that  if  an  observer  ap- 
proach the  spot  where  he  has  perceived  it,  it  oflen 
happens  that  the  creature  renders  itself  wholly  in- 
visible. It  seems  probable,  that  it  does  not  emit 
light,  either  when  moving,  or  when  apprehensive 
of  danger.  The  lights,  which  are  perceived  along 
'the  ground,  are  n^ver  seen  to  change  their  places; 
.  and  if  the  insect  be  taken,  and  carried  in'  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  itself  at  rest,  it  will  shine'  during 
the  whole*  joorney,  yet  when  set  ioivn,  even  in  &t 
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dark,  it  irHI  immediatdy  wilbdraw  its  lominoMt 
Hess.  If,  in  t&iig  case,  a  light  l>e  procured,  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  crawling  in  search  of  a  station.  * 

The  glow-worm  has  a  slight,  but  rery  slighl, 
resemblance  to  the  beetle  kind.  The  upper  part  of 
its  body  is  of  a  dull  brown- colour,  and  the  under  of 
a  whitish,  tinged  with  red.'  Its  luminousness  serrte 
the  double  purpose  of  making  it  disco? erable  to  its 
own  kind,  and  to  the  animals  of  which  it  is  k  prey. 

Lanospessades,  officers  in  the  French  army  be- 
tween the  sentinel  and  corporal. 

Lantern -magic,  see  Optics. 

Laocoon^  is*  a  celebrated  monument  of  Greek 
scnlptiire  executed  in  marble  by  Polydoms,  Athe- 
nodoms,  and  Agesander,  the  three  nM»t  celebrated 
artists  at  Rhodes*  This  fine  remain  of  antiquiQr 
Was  ibund  at  Rome  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century,  and  has  since  been 
deposited  in  the  Famese  palace.  Laoooon,  the 
priest  of  ApoUo,  is  here  represented  widi  his  two 
sons,  with  two  hideous  serpents  clinging  round  his 
body,  gnawing  it,  and  injecting  its  poison.  THe 
statue*  exhibits  the  niost  astonishing  dignity  and 
tranquilllitjr  of  mind  in  the  midst  of  the  most  excru- 
dating  torments.  ' 

Lapidary,  an  artificer  who  culs  precious  stones. 

There  are  rarious  machines  employed  in  the  cut- 
ting of  precious  stones,  according  to  their  quality ; 
the  diamond,'  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a 
trheelof  soil  steel,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond- 
dust,  tempered  with  olive-oil,  which  also  Serves  to 
polish  it* 

The  oriental  ruby,  sapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut 
bn  a  copper  wheel  with  diamond-dust, 'tempered 
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wi&  oliye-oil,  and  an!  polfshed  cm  another  <oo|yper 
Vfaeel  with  tripoU  and  water.  -The  hyacinth,  ei^ie- 
raldf  amethysts,  ig^metB,  agafis,'ii&d  .other  (stbnds 
Hot  of  an  eqnal  degree  of  hardness  with  the  olSiei' 
■are  cat  on  a  leaden  wheel  with  smalt  ^and  w^atei*, 
and  polished  on  s'tin  whedi  with  tripoli.  -  The'tnc- 
eoise  of 'the  old  and  new  rock,  g'traBol  anRLopal, 
are  cut  and  polished  on  a  wooden  wheel  willi  tii^ 
poKalso.  * 

ItAVLAiHy^  -VL  country  of  Europe,  boanded  on  tlie 
N.  by  the  north-sea,  and  the  Frosen  ocean,  on  the 
E.  by  the  White  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Bwedett,  and  the 
gulf  of  Bothnia ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Norway.-  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  tiz.  Swedish  Lapland, 
whiteh  occupies  theS.  division  of  the  jcountry  vnd 
is  the  lare^est:  Russian  Lapland  on  the  £/  and 
'Danish  Lapland,  which  b  the  smaUestj  on  (hair 
northern  side.  The  Laplanders  are  peaoeaUe^  obd- 
dient  to  their  superiors,  cheerful  in  colmpany,  -srid 
M>  much  attached  to  their  country  and  constitotSon, 
that  when  removed  from  the  place  of  their- ttativitF|^, 
they  usually  die  of  what  is  called  the  nostelgfia  «r 
anxious  desire  of  retumiuj^  hom^.         -  -  -  •»'  -'^ 

Larceny,  in  law,  a  felonious  carryings  away  ail- 
other  person's  goods:  and  this,  aoeorditig^to ttte 
value  of  the  thing  stolen, is  either  grsni^>«»p«fi< 
Ureeny;  the  first  bein^,  stealing  e^tsabotd  the 
value  of  one  shilliDg;  and  the  last,-  sneh'as-aite 
either  of  that  value,  or  under  ii:  but^faero<liN» 
persons  together  steal  goods  to  the  >vakie  >nf  4»d%' 
thirteen  pence,  it  is  grattd  kirceny  in  beth^  'aadt^ 
one  person,  at  different  times,  steal  severaNiA^root 
things  from  the  same  person^  whiok  aaiOMnfc'  u^ioh 
the  whole  to  above  twelve  peac«  i^sg^  ^^the^r  Ittqr 
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.be  jomed  ia  <me  iadictiacnt,  and  the  efteodi^r  found 
guilty  of  grand  larceny ;  but  thia  is  yery  Bejdom 
practised ;  on  the  contrary^  the  jury,  where  the 
theft  appears  to  be  the  first  offence^  frequently  bring' 
in  their  verdict,  as  they  lawfuUy  niay»  that  the 
things  are  not  above  ten  penoe  value*  and  by  thai; 
means  reduce  the  offence  to  petit  larceny,  though 
^e  o&nder  may  perhaps  be  indicted  for  stealing 
lo  the  value  of  thirty  or  forty  shiUiogs  and  upwards. 
The  crime  of  grand  larceny  is  punishable  with 
V  de^h ;  but  that  of  petit  larceny,  only  with  corporal 
punishment,  as  whipptng. 

Larceny  is  also  divided  into  single  larceny^  the 
taking  away  the  goods  of  another;  mix£df  or  camr 
plicated  laruny^  which  has  a  farther  degree  af 
guilt,  as  in  cases  of  robbery,  &c.  private  larceny f 
where  the  felonious  taking  from  a  person  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence,  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
dergy,  if  it  be  only  laid  in  the  indictment  that  i,t 
vas  dune  privately  and  secretly;  and,  lastly,  open 
Aircen^,  or  such  as  is  committed  with  the  party's 
knowledge,  as  where  a  thief  snatches  off  a  person's 
.bat,  and  runs  away  with  it;  this  is  within  the  be- 
nefit of  the  clergy.  A  person  may  commit  larceny, 
by  taking  away  his  own  goods  in  the  hands^pf  anor 
ther ;  as  wheie  the  owner  delivers  goods  to  pk  <»uv 
lier,  or  any  other  person,  and  afterwards  secretly 
steals  them,  with  an  int^i  to  charge  him  for  them» 
If  a  person  employ  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years 
of  age  to  take  good^  and  being  them  to  him,  and 
he  carries  them  aw»)f,  the  child  is  not  guilty  of 
this  crime  on  account  of  his  infancy,  but  it  is  1^- 
fpeny  ia  thes^iilier. 

LABin^iBr  natural  history.    The  larva  state  of 
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iD9^t§i.in  ffener«l»  denotes  caterpillara  ikT  all  ]smis, 
'the  caterpillar  siate  is  tbat  through  w&ich  every 
butterfly  must  pass  before  it  arrives  at  its  perfectioii 
ftud  beauty.    The  chaug^  from  caterpill^  tu  but* 
ierfly  vras  long  esteemed  a  sort  of  metamorphosis 
or  real  cbauge  of  one  afiimal  intq  another ;  but  this 
t^  by  no  means  the  case.    The  egg  oi'  a  butterfly 
produces  a  butterfly^  with  all  thehueameuts.of  it| 
parent;  only  these  are  not  disclosed  at  firist,  bu| 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  animal's  life  they  are 
dovered  with  a  sort  of  case  or  qiuscui^r  coat,  m 
whiofa  are  legs  for  walking :   these  only  suit  it  in 
this  state,  Wt  its  mouth  takes 'in  oouridhment, 
fi'iiioli  is  conveyed  to  th^ineltided  animal;   an4 
ki^er  a  propier  time  this  covering  is  thrown  -off,  and 
the  butterfly,  which  all  tHe  while  might  be  dis-j 
covered  in  It  by  an  ioccurate  observer  with  the  help 
of  a  microscope,  appears  in  its  proper  form.    The 
fcare  of  all  the  butterfly  tribe  to  l6dge  their  eggs  ii^ 
safety  is  surprisil^g^    Those  whose  eggs  are  to  be 
hatched  in  a  few  weeks,  and  who  are  to  live  in  the 
caterpillar  state  during  part  of  the  remaining  sum^ 
iner,' always  lay  them  on  the  learfe  of  such  plants 
as'  win  afbrd  a  proper  nourishment ;    but,  on  the 
contrary,  those  whose  eggs  are  to  remain  unhatch- 
ed'till  the  following  sprih^,  always  lay  them  on  thfe 
bhinches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  usuaQy  are  care- 
ful to  Select  such  places  as  are  least  exposed  to  the 
I'igbnr'of  the  ensuiiig  season,  and  frequently^  cover 
them  from  it  in  an  artful  manner. 

Lath,  in  building,  a  long  tbiii,  and  narrow  slip 
ef  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling,  itt 
order  to  sustain  the^covering. 

^hxTiis  J  clenving  of,'  The  lath -cleavers  having 
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Cttt  their  timbers  into  lengths,  they  cleave  etch 
piece  with  wedges,  into  eight,  tweke,  or  siiteent, 
accordiufiT  to  the  size  of  their  timber ;  these  pieces 
ire  eailed  bolts ;  this  is  done  by  the  felt-graia* 
which  is  that  grain  which  is  seen  to  run  round  in 
rings  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  a  tree.  Thus  they 
are  cut  out  for  the  breadth  of  the  laths,  and  this 
work  is  called  felting.  Afterwards  they  cleare  the 
laths  into  iheir  proper  thicknesses  with  thebr  chit, 
by  the  quilrter-grain,  which  is  that  which  runs  in  a 
straight  line  towards  the  pith. 

Latitude,  in  geography,  is  the  distance  pf  any 
place  fix)m  the  equator,  measured  in  degrees,  mi- 
nutes, and  seconds,  upon  the  meridian  of  Uiat  place  ; 
and  is  either  north  or  south,  according  as  the  plac^ 
is  situated  either  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the 
equator. 

Latten,  among  manufactures,  iron  plates,  tinned 
over.    See  Tin. 

Law,  a  rule  of  action;  -whether  the  action  b^ 
performed  by  a  thing  animate  or  inanimate:  thus, 
we  say,  law  of  gravity,  as  well  as  law  of  nations. 
The  first  division,  therefore,  of  the  compound  idea 
of  lar»^  is  into  I.  mechanical  law,  and  II.  moral  law; 
the  first  comprehending  the  irresistible  ordinations 
of  nature ;  the  second,  prescriptions,  in  cases  where 
several  modes  of  action  are  equally  possible. 

i.The  first  class  of  laws  are  the  objects  of  pht/stcs. 

fl.  The  second,  comprehends  what  is  commonly 
called  law  ;  that  is,  the  rule  of  moral  conduct 

Laws  are  subdivided  into  several  orders:  1. 
ethics,  or  the  law  of  nature ;  2.  divine  law,  or  the 
.law  of  revelation  i  3.  law  of  nations ;  4.  municipal 
!a<r.    •-•   -.-•*•   •        • 
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.l«The  ^Uaw.of  nature,"  otherwise  ealled  elbic% 
«ir  morals^  comprehends  those  rules  of  right  and 
wrongf,  of  which  the  sentiment  is  in  every  man'ii 
breast,. and  of  the  justice  of  which  reflection  affbrdd 
sufficient  conviction. 

..  12.  The  divine,  or  revealed  law,  is  that  which, 
not  being*  naturally  felt,  nor  discovered  by  reflection^ 
is  found  only  in.  ins[^ced  writings. 

3.  The/' law  of  nations''  is  that  rule  of  con- 
duct which  nations  are  to  observe  toward  each 
other.  This  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  naturCr; 
but  either  ascertained  or  nKMiified  by  usage,  or  by 
mutual  compacts. 

4.  "  Municipal  law"  is,  again,  that  which  la 
jnost  usually  spoken  of  under  the  simple  term  of' 
laze.  It  includes  whatever  belongs  to  the  internal 
government  of  a  nation.  Municipal  law  is  either 
criminal^  or  ciDil ;  criminal^  wherein  it  prescribes 
punishments  for  offenders;  civile  wherein  it  pr^ 
scribes  rules  for  determining  disputes  on  property. 
Municipal  law  also  comprehends  several  inferior 
branches,  adapted  to  specific  occasions.  The  term 
is,  also,  occasionally  confined  to  .the  peculiar  ]aw$< 
of  a  single  city ;  and  this  is  fts  originid  meaning. 

Law,  to  be  just,  must  be  prescribed;  that  is,  it 
must  be  fixed,  and  published,  before  the  act  !• 
wiiich  it  relates  has  taken  place.  .     ^ 

Municipal  law  of  England,  a-  body  of  ]^w,  di^ 
Tided  into  various  parts,  ^  according  to  the  Ibu&db* 
tions  upon  which  it  stands,  or  the  afiairs  it.  is  4^ 
dapted  to  r^^late. 

X.  .Of  these  parts,  the  first  is  the  ooiamep  laif  4 
See'.  Common, 

8.  The  seoondi  the  statute,  or  written  law,  ir 

t 


l!iat  Wmc&Ts  ordained  by  the  stiattites  of  'the  ll^nf 
and  partiament. .' 

'    S.  THe'tRirdjtfie  civil  law.    [Se.e  Civil.] 

WitKn  ibcse  three  sections  are  compnzed  tli'e 
subdivisions  of  crown -law;  edclesiasticat,  or  ca- 
non,  law ;  forest-law ;  the  law  of  marque  and  re- 
prisals;  the  law  of  merchants  ;  martial- law ;  &c. 
Lawyer,  a  general  tjerm  for  persons  conversant 
lii  (he  law ;  including  attorneys  and  solicitors,  wl^o 
conduct  suits;. counsellors^  who  give  advice ;  bar- 

'  rlsters,  who  plead  at  the  bar;  serjeahts,  a  superior 
order  6f  barristers ;  and  judges,  who  preside  on  the 
bench. 

Layman,  m  law,  every  one  who  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastic. 
LEAt),  in  ^inineralogy,  u,  metal  usually  found 

'  combined  WiCh  other  substances,  but  -wliich   has 
Iieentnet  within  a  native  stateln  Momnouthsliire, 
in  Wales,  and  in  more  than  one  part  of  France, 
liead,  whicft  is  of  a  dull  white  colour,  inclininfif 

.  to  blue,  fs  Very  malleabFe,  but  imperfectly  ductile; 
i  wire  formed  of  It,  the  tenth  oi'  an  inch  in  diamc- 
ter,  not  being  able  to  sustain  a  weight  exceediiig 

.  ]  twenty  .nine  pbiinds  and  an  half. 

Lead,  wliile  in  the  earth,  enters  into  the  sub- 
"stance  bf  crystal.    This  is  frequ^tly  the  casje  wiiU 

«.  ^^  Crystal  wh^ctt  is^  founti  about  lead-itiines,  tKe 

"'^ureof*  which  it  renders  a  cube.    It  ofleti  does 

,:  ffal/i  Without  altenx^  the  colour ;  but  wh^  it  tiiig^s 

'  8I96wise,^e  tint  h  gives  is  yellow. 

.  ^  The  topaz,  among  the  gems,  owes  its  y^onr 

li^oar'tb'lhis  metal;  and,  in  the  fkcthious  gems» 

the  tint  it  gives  to  the  composition  Is  id^ays  a 

yslToW  tfpprOiac^ng  to  tftat  of  tbe  fopHz. 
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Leid  ore  is  readily  known  to  be  ttfeh,  by  its 
beiQg;  nearly  of  the  oolour  of  lead  itself,  or  a  little 
darker ;  very  bright  and  glossy  when  fir«sh  broken ; 
and  composed  either  of  cubic  or  parallelopiped'* 
masses,  or  of  smaller  granules,  or  else  of  striae,  or. 
chamfered,  or  furrowed,  pieces:  in  the  first  of 
these  states  it  is  commonly  called  porler's-ore,  or 
diced  lead -ore;  in  the  second,  steel-grained-ore; 
and  in  the  third,  antimoniated-ore^  Irom  its  resem- 
blance to  antimony. 

.  Lead,  Blacky  or  plumbagby  a  natural  composition 
of  iron  and  carbon.   See  I^el. 

Lead,  White  oxyd  qf^  formerly  called  ceruss^  and 
wkUt'lettd^  a  powder  formed  by  the  union  of  lead 
with  oxygen;  as,  when  the  metal  is  made  la 
eifenresce  with  the  nitric  ^d. 

Lead,  Bed  oxyd  qf^  formerly  called  mmi^tm^  or 
red'ieady  a  composition  of  eighty-eight  parts  of 
lead,  and  twehe  of  oxygen. 

Lead,  YtlUmoxyd^y  ibrmerly  called  nuunco^ 
When  lead  is  exposed  to  heat,  in  contact  with  tiui 
atnaosphere,  its  surface  is  speedily  <so?emd  with  a 
grey  pellicle.  This  pellicle,  whieh  is  composed  of 
lead,  and  the  oxygen  it  has  attra^^  from  the  a^ 
mospbeve,  is  a  dirty-grey  powder.  If  this  powder 
be  heated  red-hoi,  it  assumes  a  deep  ydlow  oo* 
lour;  if  the  heat  be  coiitiiiuedy  a  red. 

Leap  Year,  the  same  with  bissextile  year.  Se» 
Tear. 

.'  Lease,  in  law,  an  instrument  or  a^^reemcnt,  by 
whiehy  under  certain  oonditioBB,  and  partioQknrly 
the  payment  of  a  rent,  lands,  tenements,  or  hercdi" 
tamentB  are  kty  by  the  k»or,  to  the  lessee,  JPor  n 
specified  tiittt.    The  time  iqay  be  either  positiva  ofi 
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••ndftiMrf,  tbil  ill,  ftr  a  ]F«ar  or  ccrliftn  rmmlhci  of 
years ;  or  fi^r  the  ipide  Of  tiie  lifb  of  todie  tmo  |»fer% 
Mit,  OD  inure.  Any  one  of  tll0  ooodMtofln  Of  tt  i«Me 
not  btnig  oomplMMl  ^ritb,  theproprMlOrifNry'rcMks-^ 
sumepoftseflsioa. 

The  purchaner  of  a  tease  may  be  considered  as 
tbe  pnMhaMT  of  in  annuity  effotA  to- the  raek-rent. 
In-  vhethar  ba  pOiseBsea  the  eMata  hitns^,  or  Ml 
krota  to*  another,  he  haa  an  interest  fa  the  sMba 
equal  to  the  annual  rent  thereof;  thereftre,  f^htk 
the  principles,  on  which  the  present  TalUe  Of  an- 
nuities is  ascertained)  the  value  of  leases  is  hkewisie 
ibnad.  When  a  certain  sum  is  paid  d(ma  ^  the 
Ipraht  of  a(  Itase^  it  may  he  considered  aa  so  niacli 
money  fttid  i*  ftdmnce  for  the  annuid  lanta  as  ibey 
may  become  due;-  therefore,  in  oiUer  to  aacertain 
what  the  sum  ought  to  be,  it  woold  be  ne<}eteary 
to  findr  separately)  the  present  vahte  of  each  annual 
rent,  or  the  sum  ahicb^  put  out  to  interest  at  the 
ginai  rate)  waahlaino«nit  to' the  rent  at  the  1»^e  it 
became  due  $  and  tUe^  separate  Tahiei^  of  each 
yearVrent  added  togfetber  wotdd  ^%-e1heiiti«n  ta 
he  pa«d  diB^  astha  present  valae  of  the  fease.  Tha 
sate  of  interest  at  which  money  is-soppoMf  ta  be 
hBpvosieablefy  alTeatstheviituaof  leaies,  ¥e»y  ma*- 
terklVy^  aa.  Am^ 'h^hlfr'Dh^  current  rate  df  intereM 
is,  tlie  less  willanyoi^ beUl^^Osed  togW^ ftrj/a^w 
aMftts.  to  be  r^cnted  at  fdtat «  j^iM^ :  thus  if  6 
per  cent,  interest  can  be  readily  obtained  for  mdO^, 
aa'oali  will  ^rra  the'sbaw  %md  for  0  ectaaiik  y^rly 
^tiateif*.die  oaoldfaivi)!  nRike<4wfer'CCAt.  iarasast 

VaraitRiey.  fhatvahifK  of  leases  atift^lierceat- 
m  iMDi^by  the  tal!e^^^)t«n  j»;  X^;  i(i  €«itip0«ii4i 
iMraim,  tiaia  AaVqlitt  tit',>  lease  .iav  U  yeanr 
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of  A  *fiH«ftwerth  96e/i per  ami.  w  byHiat  Mk 

Lcnues  «9e  g>enenlly  oalcalatpdataliiglier  rtt» 
of  interest)  ^f^  shall  tUerefbre  i&MBt  the  foU^^ttiii^ 

Table, 

Brewing  t^  imiabfir  of  ye«n»  funpohase  that 
ought  to  h^  given  for  a  leaae>  fov  any  namlor^Qf 
ye^ira,  not  isvceeilmg  100,  at  a  and  9  per  oeat 

interest. 


1  -     1     -r 
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1 

6per<?. 

8pcrC. 

Vrs. 

26 

6p«rC. 

SperC: 

1943 

•925 

13*003 

10-B09 

2 

1*833 

1*783 

27 

13*S10 

10*^35 

3 

2-673 

2-^77 

28 

13-406 

11051 

4 

3-465 

3-312 

29 

13-590 

11.158 

5 

4-2i2 

3-992 

30 

13-764 

11*257 

6 

4*917 

4-622 

^\ 

13*92^ 

11 -349 

7 

5-5&2 

5*206 

32 

14084 

11-434 

3 

.6*209 

5*746 

33 

14-230 

ii*6ia 

9 

6-801 

6*246 

34 

14*368 

11*58^ 

JO 

'  7-360 

6-7J0 

35 

14*498 

11*654 

11 

7-886 

7-138 

36 

14-620 

n-717 

12 

8*383 

7-536 

37 

14-736 

11  -77^ 

.13 

8*8i2 

7-903  : 

38 

14846 

ll*82fi; 

14 

9-294 

8*244 

39 

i4-949 

U-^$ 

15, 

9-7ia 

8559 

40 

15-046 

\l-924 

.  16 

10-105 

8*851 

41 

15-138 

11-967 

IT 

10-477 

9-121 

42 

15*224 

12*006 

18 

10*827 

9-371 

43 

15*306 

12*043 

19 

11-153 

9*603 

44 

15-383 

12*077 

20 

11*469 

9*818 

45 

15455 

12-108 

21 

n-764 

10*016 

46 

15*524 

13*137 

22 

12-041 

10200 

47 

15*589 

12*164 

S3 

19*303 

10*371 

48 

15*650 

12*189 

£4 

12*550 

10-598 

49 

15-707 

12*212 

25 

12-783 

10*674 

50 

15-761 

12*233 

MO 
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Yri. 

51 

6perC. 

>:PflrC 

Yn.;6perC| 

SperC 

15-813 

12-253 

76 

16*467 
16-479 

12-463 

5« 

15-861 

12-2T1 

77 

12-466 

53 

15-906 

12-288 

78 

16-489 

12*469 

54 

15*949 

02*304 

79 

16*499 

12^71 

65 

15*990 

12-318 

80 

16*509 

12-473 

56 

he-cm 

12-332 

£1 

16-518 

12-475 

57 

16-064 

1^-344 

.82 

16*526 

12*477 

58 

16-098 

12-356 

83 

16-534 

12-478 

50 

16-131 

12-366 

84 

16-541 

12*480 

60 

16*161 

13^6 

85 

16-548 

l«481 

.61 

J6-190 

12-385 

86 

16-555 

13^3 

62 

16,217 

12-394 

87 

16*561 

12^84 

63 

16-242 

1^-402 

88 

16  567 

12*485 

64 

16256 

12*409 

89 

16-573 

12-486 

65 

16-289 

12-415 

90 

16-578 

12*487 

66 

16-310 

12-422 

•91 

16-583 

19^88 

67 

16-330 

12-427 

92 

16-588 

}3<489 

68 

16.349 

12-433 

93 

16-592 

12*490 

69 

16-367 

12^438 

94 

16-596 

12*490 

70 

16-384 

12-442 

95 

16*600 

12-491 

71 

16-400 

12-447 

96 

16*604 

12*492 

»72 

16-415 

12-450 

97 

16-608 

12-492 

73 

16*429 

lS-454 

98 

16-611 

13-493 

114 

16-443 

13-457 

99 

16*614 

12^95 

75 

16-455 

12-461 

100     •16-6I7 

12*494 

To  find  the  sum  that  ooght  to  be  given  for  a  lease. 
Utt/e.  Look  in  the  table  against  the  number  of 

!^*ears  for  ^i^hich  the  leaise  is  to  continue ,  and  on  the 
in^  even  with  it,  under  the  given  rate  of  in^ere8ty 
is  the  number  ot'  years  purchase  that  ought  to  be 
given  for  the  same,. ..  .       . 

£x.   'What  sum  ought  to  be  given  for  the  lease 
'  of  an  estate  of  17  years,  of  the  clear  annual  rent  of 
75i.y  allowing  tlie  purchaser  to  make  ^  per  eent. 
intttre«l«ftb|B  tuonieyf   '   "         •      .  .^  .  .  . 


!Fhii  Miai  of  785/.  15s.  Od,  ptti  cul  to  coni|iOiH|d 
iDterestat  th^  ratft  of  6  per  cent^  will  produfi^ 
a  dear  mcotne  of  75/.  p<r  annum  ibr  17  yoavac 
00D9eqBeBtly,  if  il.b«  agreed  that  6  pev  oant.  iatb« 
jpDper.inteMat,  tbcu  tke  ftandiori  haa«  ftdl  e^uiv#* 
leat  MiiisgxMit. 

To  find  the  annnal  rent  correspoadiiig  to  aay 
given  snm  paid  for  a  kaae. 

IRmU..  Dinde  the  sam  paid  for  the  leaie  b^  tl^e 
mmiber^if  |f6av$  purchase  tfaatare  ibabd  ag)ahist 
the  gmn  tena,  and  under  the  rate  of  intefesl}  ip* ' 
tended  to  he  made  of  the  parchaee  momfy,  th* 
4|iioticfit  viU  be  the  animal  reat  TequirdL 

Ex.  I  am  asked  XSQOL  for  a  ^Oyean  lens,  to 
what  annual  rent  is  that  eqwalant^  attiHiring  «  pmr 
oeatlormiHiey?' 

Answer,  -    .^^  ■  =  99./.  1S«.  t%d;. 

'  '•  \ 

\ 

►^      ■ 

X»fiii4thenaniberof  ye^is  purchase  gifite  iir 
fr  lease  that  caat  a  certain  aunt  of  vmm^u    ' 

JMe.  Biriideth^  imm  puid  for  ithe  ftaMt'  1^  tiM 
clearannqjliieHit  of  th^  f«liM»  f^v  F}|ich  ikii^^^jfany. 
axid  Ibe  %w>tienit  will  he  tb«  n«iiinher.  ^  iMN^n^  ittr- 
^aiBo  i:^ai]r«d. 

:^.  ThQlaaseafa  hiwse^  atitb»ai|HWjn»iM«|| 
rent^f  l>6t.iyaa4fl!U£Nr,l^Ql.,  whaft  nninher«f 
y^awpgrnhasfr  waagi.¥ei»  fiy.it?    . 

— -r  =s  14  yrs.  0  mo.  2  weekaL  4  3ay^ 

iAA'niBR,  th«  «!»  of  sieveMil^  secta  of  hMM 
dhwased  and  prepared  ihr  ^  nse  «rte  ▼arloiis 
ia^mi^etwwni,  wboee  hi]8in«Hail4»  tOHmh»  Aeiii 

v2 
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up.    Tliebotdier  aad  oltes^  who^  i»f  >^^iMr 
hides  9r.  eidii,  dispoie  of  them  mw«r  wfcted-totile 
tapBMr  aad  ttwyer^  and  ibey  to  tbe  slwmoyi  niO'*' . 
ro«Da,  and  other  kind,  oi^'  leather •^etimy  who., 
prepare  them  according  to  their  resfeedMe^wtiSym 
ofderi  te  Hapmm  of  them  amoop  .die  ^canieitt, 
gtanrers,  bameis-makers,  coach-mdrerg,  mMknif  -. 
breeebes-makers,    gilt*    leatfaer^makera,     chair- 
makers,  shoeHaaakera,  book-binders,   and   all  in 
any  way  eeacevned  in  the  article  of  leather.. 

i  LsMaNs^isal^  oiv  used  to  remove  ink-stams  from  • 
Ijoftir,  isL  the  natiseisalt  of  sorrd,  tlie  8npea<«XBlale 
Qi:jpotaih!;  'The^effeistr  is  produced  bythe  onJiov 
acid  dissolnng.  .with  facility  the  oxide ; of  tvoii  m- 
the  .iak,'  on  the  eombiaalitoit  of  which  with,  the 
ttwuaandgallio'iicidithecokmr  depends;  whife^ 
at  the  same  time,  it  can  be  used  without  any  risk 
iA'  ii^uiy  to  the  elolh,  on  whiefa  it  has  no  effect. 

Lens;  in  dioptrics,  properiy  signifies  a  small 
immdish  glass,  of  the  figure  of  a  lentil,  but  is 
eopkiiided  to  any  optic  gfeass,  not  very  thick,  which 
eil^w.  «olieots  the  riys  of  light  into  a  point,  in 
Hieir  .passage  throi^  it^  or  disperses  them  further 
apart,  aeooiiitBg  to  die  laws  of  reiractiaB^  > 
«.  i^puMTTifiaAy  or  soaiy*^ winged,  the  HbM  order 
of  iitsects^  according  to  the  linnsaiisystfem.  The 
y^pwral  ohantcter  t>f  this  order  is  four  wings^ 
mf«9»A  with  fine,  imbricate  scales  ;•  toagae  invo-^ 
b^y  spiral ;  body  hsSry*  Itcoamtsiif  the  iaseotf 
pmmwly  termed  butterflies  and  moths.  The 
powder  nn  ,^e  wiiiga  of  these  insects  baa  been 
ffftMaVy. described  rby  luoKOSOopieal.wjrileri,!  as 
^Msi^tlng  of:.ssmaU  feath»«;  but  they,  are^  mvce 
ift  .lb«  Simi  ^mamn  ^aealearof  vaisnek  shapas 


antf  Ac%  «».|lie  liMfehait'ipeciMi,  md  <pmi  oft  the 
diftreBt  pAfte  of  tiie  flame  niimaL    Their  luaal  * 
ajppemBeek^iiionor  lets  fhn^shaped,  and  tbegr 
are  dia|^oeed  iii.tbe  maaner  of  tiks  on  a  nN|f,  lap- 
pittg  omr  eaoli  4ither.> 

I4EPOS9.  ^Ae  ^ore^  a  gemci  of  the  foaminalia  of 
the  ofrder  gfoes,  «f  which  there  are  15  ^edeat* 
Lepaetimidneileeenreathe  principal  notiGe.  It  sub*. 
sists  on  a  gveafe  variety  of  Tef^btes^'particolaify:' 
those  wfaieh  posiess  mi&y  qaaKtics  $  the  bark  oft 
yeiing' tree^  and  thW  lender  shoots^  are  tilDewise 
eAstt^tafceabythemibrieod.  itprodnces  geaeralfy' 
th»e  yooag*  ones  at  a  time,  and  breeds  at  leest 
three  times  in  a  yesar*  The  hare  seldom  qnils:  itat 
seat,  dr  ferm,  as  it  is  called,  dnriagf  the  day,  imlcsft 
OtlMfwlled  by  the  approach  of  enemies ;  bat  ^tsiBSs: 
its  range  for  food  and  excnrsioQ  by  n^ht,  always^ 
retumii^,  it  is  siud,  te  her  fasbitelioD  by  the  same: 
traefc  by  which  it  was  left.  In  this  form  it  wiU 
aametimea- suffer  itself  to  be  approached  so  nearly, 
as  to  be  almost  trodden  upon  before  it  startr^ 
escape ;  the  first  advances  of  the  enemy  havings 
probably  not  attracted  its  attention,  and  these 
which  immediately  lellewed,'  being  attended  by  a 
species  of  feseinaitieQ,  of  prostration  of  energy,  the 
frei|nent  effect  of  terror,  till,  at  length,  the  ieamld 
nenceDt'itS'dangev  ronses^every  nerve  and  mns^ 
to  exertions  which  enable  it  Jo  leave  its  enemies  at 
axsonsideralde  distance;  Its'fleetness  is  sndrarto; 
gire  it  tlieadiraiitege  over  many  of  its  mimeNiiiii 
adversaries.  •  itaqoidaiess  of  bearing,  and  com-f 
piehensiiMi  of  sight,  by  whinh  last  it  veoeiveailHi 
inaprossipns  of  objeets  on  almost  every  side,  4mi 
steimportBat  means  of  its  pt0tectioii.  "SesFUTi 
Nat  Hist.  fig.  30. 
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LEmm,  a  cb»ritcter  m&k  to  niMMa  imiMii* 
tioB  «£  tbe.voice*  .GirammviaM  diatiagiiiBh  letttt9 
inift.TowttlSy  wDMiiantSy  mutw,  luiindiy  4ythofly^ 
aod^c^raetowitics*.  They  aw  dtJ^M  into  4abial, 
dental,  ^ttur8i,.aii4  palatal,  and  into  capital  iind. 
anattiiiiimu  Tlxayaie alio d^iioiiiiiiatadfioia the 
shape  imd  tqra  of  the  ktlcBra ;  and  ia'  matiiif  ara 
diatingaisbed  iaio  diffarent  iianda»  aa  foondrtextr 
Qummk'iei^  Bound^luuad,  Italian,  &e»  and  in 
printiog  inta  Rpman,  i^a/tc,  and  ftladi  Icttor.  Tbe 
tarm  le^v  of  tyfia,  anMng  pnatew,  not  only  ni-> 
eM«>  ^«  CAPITALS,  siuu  OAnxaa»  and  small 
Jetftets,  but  aU  the  poials,  .%iii»6,  and  eiher  ^lacks, 
asel  aadused  in  prioluig  y  aodaboihe  laige  araax 
■wBlid  letteis,  •  «it  in  wood  or  larttl, .  wldob  took 
plaaa  of  th^  iUoasiiied  kMtcs  nspd  in  maansonpto. 
The  letters  used  in  printing  are  cast  at  the  ends  a^ 
snail  pieoea  4^  ni«ialy  aboat  threaquarteia  of  an 
ilMsb  in  length  f  and  the  loiter  bsing  not  indentsdy 
hntmaed,  easily  giv/BS  the  iofMssion,  when,  alter 
haing  bladced  with  a  glutinous  ink,  papw  ia  close^ 

.  Ja^srm»f{fQu»day4 .  See  Fouimar. 

Xi&iTsa,  JKMii<iftyw    Sse  DoioiacAi.. 

liETTBR  rf  attorney f  in  law,  is  a  latter,  by  vhieh 
o9a.:pafaoii  authwdses  aa<^ber  to  do  snmeJiaiv^l 
^t^n  his  ai^y  as  to  give  amn  of  lands,  to  receira 
dfto,  0c^  ta  ana  a  thiid  peniMi*  Thenaiareofthis 
v^fitKViamA  ia»  to. transfer  ta  4ha  peiaimt»«hona 
it  is  given*  tbe  wbolappvev  of  the  inaker>lD  cnaUf 
him  <tQ  aiPGomphih,  the.  act  ial^BMicd  .ia:ha.]Mnr^ 
fimnM*  It  js;  aithes  geQorM»  .P>  lyaciM  I  <«mI 
aa»«tiines  made  vavmsahlr^  whi^^  ia».  whan  a  Jhwa 
««ithpiityis  onlygxrcai ;  and  aMMttSMS  i|  ia  iifi^ 
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Tficflble,  kfs  wljipre  del>ts,  Sec.  are  assigned  from  oiie 
person-  to  another.  It  is  generally  held,  that  tb« 
pOwier  gpranted  to  the  attorney  musl  be  strictly 
ptitsned ;  and  that  where  it  is  made  to  three  ptt'-^ 
sdiis,  two  c^nM^  execute  it.  In  most  cases,  the 
^wer  ^tn  by  a  letter  of  attorney  determines,  or' 
ceases,  tip6n  the  death  of  the  person  who  gave  it. 
No  letter  6f  attorney  made  by  any  's^man,  or 
other  person,  in  any  ship  of  war,  or  vessel,  ha^ng 
letters  of  marque,  or  by  his  executors,  Stt,  in  order 
to  impower*  any  person  to  teceite  any  shares  of 
prises,  or  bounty-money,  is  Talfd,  unless  the  same^ 
be  raade'revocable,-  and  fbr  the  use  of  such  seamen,' 
and  be  signed  and  exiecuted  before,  and  attested  by; 
tlie  captain  and  one  other  of  thesfgning  officers  of' 
tbo  ship;  tt  the  mayor  or  chief  tna^^trate  of  some- 
^poratilto/  -         i 

>  'LETT£its-<>2aii#s,'  0^  dose  leHtrty'  are  'Opposed  to* 
hUters-patent,  because  they  are  eomnioniy  sealed 
wkhthe  kingf^i  sigiiet,  or  prity  seal,  while  Ic^er^" ' 
patent  are  ktf I  Open. 

LsniBRS  if  credit y  among  merchants,  is  a  letter 
written  by  a  merchant  or  banker,  to*  his  corres- 
pondent abroad,  requesting  hfm  to  credit  the  bearer 
aS'fiurasacertaiilsum.       *  " 

Letter  of  licence,  an  instrument  or  writing^ 
^nted  by  a  person's  t;rediloirs,  allowing  fatm  a 
eertain  time  f^  the  paymetlt  of  his  debts;  by 
which  means  hie  is  enabled  to  prosecute  Iffs  bU'* 
•in^ss,  without  fearmg  an'  arrest. 

•LErr^R  ^*  inart\  or  marque^y  a  letter  grftnteid  fo 
tfiie  of  the  king's  subjeOtt,  under  the  privy  seal, 
HlipoweriB^  himto  mako  reprjMils'ibi'  whatwftT 


3t6  V^ 

(oYmevly  talteu  fropix  hm  by  tbp  .mAvM^.  •! 

anoUier  state,  contrary  to  the  law  vi  m9i$> 

hhTTEBs-pat^n^t  or  overt,  ar^j  ifrriiiii^  ataW 
with  the  great  seal  of  EngbiMJis.sQ  4)a|fed,  1^ 
cause  they  are  op^o  wit)i, tibue  immI  aS^j(eA,i»  Ihcm*. 
These  are  gr^n^ed  to  a^thpijise  f9>  iHt^%t<^  ^  or 
cDJoy,  what  of  tup^elf  1^  couldyLot^o  qretgcty. 

Levant,  a  nt^e  given  to  tli^i^.|KMr^^;  tjm 
Biediterranean  i^a^  ho^pded  by  Natotij^  jpr  te^ 
lesser  Asia,  pn^  ihp  npj;^  by  Syri^  «ad  Ftiffitim^ 
on  the  east,  by  J^gypt  a^  J^arc^  oo  tiyie,«Qiith,  ^oKi 
.by  the  is^d.pCCa^pdia,  ^Qd  ^4>th^  ^avt.  of  Ibe 
Mediterrane^Pi^  PQ,  ^he  i^est  Tb|^  Frooph  wprdl 
£eipa»t,  ailud^  tq  tlie  rising  of  the  f)fm. 

Leyamt,  or  Turkqff  Coimwsh  »  ti^ding  «on- 
pany  eirected  in  Ujie  reigi^  <»f  Etju^al^^  mivi  the 
privileges  of  which  were  enlai^ed  and  omfiniHid 
hjjf  Jam^^s^  I-  It  ^l^i  invested  with  im^  eacelnsiini 
tnide  to  the  L6vnn^t  or  eoi^er^  pnii  ^  tli9  HWii 
t§rr«niefu);  ^ut.  this  ^mip^ro^  is  nyv  opeiK  taaU 
merchants,  on  the  payment  of  a  sipall  owwiriarwtiop* 

',  l4£F|m  ao^^^tai^ufi^int  ^har^^ith  tp  dnftWi  a  tine 
paraUel  to  th«  ho^oii,  by  n^^ai»p  ^  wUch  the  tim« 
kyeii  or  the^^ereuqs  <^f  asoewtQf  <l«spwt  hftw^ofc 
several  places,  way  be  found,  fpc  QWf.^y'mg  wntev, 
and  other  ,pufp9ii^  ,       i 

I^yB^jjffl,  tiie  ai;t..9^  fiudi«g  a,  li»e  paralM  toi 
thj^  h^ifi^n  a^  oRi^  qr  loo^e  st^ioinf,  in.  miw  t^ 
d^t^rm^a  tjb^  bi^ht  of  AR9  pl&op  wilb  iwii«4  to 
another, 

A  t^^y  iB¥^  /^rffi^<ia  ^  seg^nient  of -9  «pliwtcal 
^iff^c%.  which  i^.,^:9f)ce9t«if^,to  thfiigloiwi^  th«^ 

^fKiitbv  4  Mao^Mim  ^  ifT4 jsah  iurph«f.»giN»4 
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cirele,  HAikh  is  hMgined  to  be  described  upon  a 
traly  level  surface.  The  apparent  level  is  a  straight 
line  draWE  as  a  tattg^nt  to  an  arch  or  line  of  true 
level.  '£very  point  of  the  apparent  level,  except 
the^ntof  donfact,  lis  higher  than  the  iriie  level. 

Lbvoen  phial  or  jar.    See  lELECTHicrtv. 

LmfiLLULA,  Or  dragon-jty,  a  genus  of  insects  of 
^e  order  neitroptera,  of  Which  tbei*e  ai*e  sixty  spe- 
cies. The  Whole  tHbe  of  the  libellidti  are  remark- 
Able  fbf  beings  very  liivenons :  they  are  usually 
found  hovering  over  stagnant  waters,. and  may  in 
Ibe  middle  «f  the  day  be  observed  ffying  with  greal 
ripldityin^^rstnt  of  the  smaller  injects.  'Hiese 
brilliant  and  beautifhl  'ereatares  tvete  oiice,  and  Ibr 
a  conriderable'tinie,  hihUbttants  of  the  water :  !n  that 
state,  as  Iarvtt,'they  ai?e  six^fboted  and  Very  active. 
The  libetlala  vafia,  (h*  great  vdrie^t^  llbellula, 
tvfaich  inafces'its'appc^Tknce  towards  the  dMlihe  of 
iumnier,  is  ati  stoiihal  of  singulai*  beatity.  The  fe- 
male dropB'bef  eg^  lA  ihe  \4-ater,  which  onacc^ount 
of  their  <«pecidc  ^vity  fkfl  to  the  bottom  •  dfievd 
eertdn  peiidd  titey  ara  hdtehM  iiito  lame.  Ih  the 
fcrva  and  pupa  St^te  they  remaitf  "fttH  tWo  yeidte, 
and  ^hen  they  have  attained  their  size  they  pre- 
pareibr  tbeiir  uhittidte  dnnge,  and  creeping  up  die 
stem  of  some  water  plant,  they  make  a  snddeii  ef- 
ihtt,  by^faicbi  tfae^kin  of '  the  babk  ahd  bead  is 
tbf^ed  open,' and  the  en<?tosed  lihelltifei'^mer^esr.' 
Tfafs'pmiess  iff  always  pdr^brthed'ln  ^  tnoming  an£f 
dcnring  a  bright  sun-shine.  In  this  and  the  o(tf^ 
species  of  the  liheHltht 'tribe,' the  strtictiire'bf'tbe 
qrB'it^deser^g  ef  hotict^.  Adcotdlbg  te^lie^cn- 
bdektberet^re  more'thad^^l^jobo  Mfies  ftl  ^ach  ^i' 
cfftbis  animdl.    See  Pldte  Nat.  Hist.  fig.  31. 

lilBBBAL  ARTs^^krts,  to  the  perfection  6f  ivhlch  the 
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mind  principally  contributes :  tbiM,  aveHieeCure  is 

a  liberal  art ;  kuilding,  otherwise. 

The  principal  liberal  arts,  are  poetry,  painting'^ 
music,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  architecture. 

Science  differs  from  art,  inasmuch  as  the  first  19 
the  work  of  the  mind,  and  the  second  the  Work  of 
tbe  bands.  In  science,  the  hands  may  assist  the 
mind ;  and  in  art,  the  mind  the  hmds ;  but  surely 
it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  opera- 
tions that  severalty  belong  tp  these  two  fkculties  of 
nan. 

LiBBRTT,  is  said  to  be  a  power  to  d*  as  one  thinka 
6t,  luiless  restrained  by  the  law  of  the  land :  liberty 
is  the  gift  of  God  to  man  in  bis  creation,  and  it  is 
•aid  that  upon  titis  account  the  laws  of  England 
generally  favour  liberty.  Natural  liberty  consists 
properly  in  a  power  of  acting  as  one  thinks  fit 
without  any  constraint  or  oontroul,  unless  by  tb« 
law  of  nature.  But  every  man,  when  he  enters 
into  sodety,  gives  up  a  p«rt  of  his  natural  liberty 
as  the  price  of  so  vahiable  a  purchase;  and  in  eon-N 
sideration  of  receiving  the  advantages  of.  mutual 
commence,  obtigsa  hiniself  to  confonu  to  those  laws 
wbicb  the  commoni^  has  thought  proper  to  esta- 
blish. This  speoies  of  legal  ofaedisBee  is  infinitely 
flioiw  desirable  than  that  wild  savage  liberty  which 
ls>  imaiAoeA  to  obtain  it.  Political  os  eivil  liber^, 
then,  is  no  other  than  natural  liberty^  ,so  far  re. 
attained  by  hamaiie  latts^  Aod  no  iittitber  Uian  is  ne- 
:^essnry  and  ^cpedientior  the  general  advantage  of 
thepubKc.    SeeCmxTAfSmignat       . 

LdBiuTiOM,  in  astRHMMi^,  aB<  appsamt  irregula- 
ris of  the  mooi^s^  ontion  wher^  sfaeseems  to 
libii^ite  abosi|;l»r.aads;  so^lbat  the  parts  in  the 
western  limb  or  margin  of  the  moon  sometimes 
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reoedie  frppt  tfae  centre  to  the.  disc,  and  wmetimes 
move  towards  it,  by  which  ipeaus  they  become  al- 
ternately visible  and  invisible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
theeartl^ 

Lieutenant,  an  officer  who  supplies  the  placef 
and  discbarges  the  office,  of  a  sttperior  in  his  ab- 
sence.  Of  these»  some  are  civil,  as  the  lords- liea- 
tenauts  of  kingdoms,  and  the  lords- lieutenants  of 
counties ;  and  others  are  military,  as  the  lieuleoant- 
general,  lieutenant-general  of  the  artillery,  lieule- 
naot-colonel,  lieutenant  of  the  artillery  of  the  Tower, 
lieutenants  of  horse,  foot,  or  of  ships  of  war. 
.  LiBUTENANT^ar/J,^  Irelandti^  properly  a  viceroy, 
jund  has  all  the  state  and  g^ndeur  of  a  king  of  Eng- 
laody  except  being  served  upon  the  knee.  He  has 
the  power  of  b«Uowing  certain  offices  under  the 
'go¥enuaent,  of  dubbing  knights,  and  of  pardoning 
all  crimes  except  .high  treason;  he  used. also  to 
«all  and  prorogue  the  parliament,  but  no  bill  conld 
pass  wi^out  the  royal  assent.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  gorerament  by  a  privy-eonncil ;  and,  i»n 
bis  leaving  the  kingdom,  he  appointed  the  lands 
of  the  regency,  who  govern^  in  his  absence. 

LnuTEiUMTS,  lordSf  of  countie$f9,te  officeis,  who, 
upon  any  invasioK  or  rebellion^  hwe  power  to  nuse 
the  militia^  and  to  give  commissions  to  colonels  and 
4ither  offioera,  to  arm  and  fimn  them  into  ragimeiitw, 
troofNi,  and  companies.  Under  the  lorda-lieate- 
naiits  are  depoty-Ueotenaats,  who  have  the  same 
fNKwer;  liiese  are  chosep  by  the  lords^lseutiiBanlB, 
out  of  the  principal  gentlemea  of  each  county,  an^ 
presented  to  the  king  for  hiaapprobation. 

laBirrBNAirr-gfiterai,  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to 
the  general;  in  battle^  he  oommanda  one  .of  the. 
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xrings)  in  a  mtt!ieh,  a  det^^hm^  M  h  flyhisp 
camp ;  at  a  siege,  or  in  one  of  the  &ttadc2j,  i  quar- 
ter, 'when  it  is  ^8  day  of  duty. 

Life,  U  peculiariy  used  to  denote  the  animated 
si  Ate  of  Hvidg  creatures,  or  the  time  that  the  union 
of  their  soul  and  body  lasts. 

XtFE,  duration  of.  As  the  property  or  income 
from  which  many  persons  derive  th^r  subsistence 
depends  on  the  continuance  of  their  life,  or  thit  of 
others,  cases  will  frequently  occur  in  Which  it  will 
lie  desirable  to  be  able  to  form  &n  estimate  of  the 
duration  of  life.  Our  ktiowledge  on  this  head  must 
be  referred  to  probability  only.  According  to  De 
Moifre  the  expectation  of  life  to  persoi^s  ti<ft  retf 
young  hor  very  old  is  ffftxnA  by  the  following  rul^. 

''  ^Subtract  tiie  gif en  age  from  Bd  and  divide  the 
^mainder  by  2,  the  quotient  gives  the  number  dT 
yiears  that  istoeh  a  person  has  an  equal  chance  of 
living:''  thus  a  person  40  years  of  age  hajn  an  equal 

ol^ai^ce  of  living  33  yeafs»  b^ca^se ■      >■  gs  g$.  > 

For  it  is  known  by  accprfifte  observation,  that  of  46 
persons  aged  40  years,  one  will  die  every  year,  till 
they  are  all  dead  in  46  years ;' therefore  half  46, 
or  28  years,  ^tvill  be  the  expectation  of  life  of  a  peT- 
f  oni  40  years  of  age.  That  is,  Ifhe  number  of  years 
efijoyedby  them  all.  Will  be  just  the  'same  ad  if 
every  one  of  them  had  lived  33  years,  and  theii'iied. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  all  other  ages. 

As  this  rule  is  not  equally  just  with  regard  toiSH 
i^es>  tables  have  be^  calculated  with  the  moest  ac-^ 
curacy,  shewing  at  first  lOglit  l!iie  expectation  df 
huinaii  life  at  ail  ages ;  upou  wiaeh  ate  deduced 
the  doctrine  and  value  of  life,  annuiti^.  The  jfM*. 
lowing  taWe  wi«  shew 
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Age 

Expec- 
tation. 

Age. 
25 

Expect- 
ation* 

Age. 
50 

Gxpect- 
atkm. 

Age. 

Expect* 
atioa. 

^ 

25,18 

30,85 

17,99 

75 

6.54 

1 

32,74 

26 

30,33 

51 

17,50 

76 

6,18 

S 

37,V9 

27 

29,82 

52 

17,02 

77 

5,83 

3 

39,55 

28 

■29,30 

53 

16,54 

78 

5,48 

:4 

40^^ 

99 

88,79 

54 

16,06 

79 

5,U 

5 

40,84 

30 

28,27 

55 

-  15,58 

80 

4,75 

6 

4%07 

31 

27^76- 

56 

15,10 

81 

4,41 

'7 

41,03 

32 

27,«4 

57 

14,^3 

82 

4,09 

8 

40,79 

33 

26,72 

58 

14,15 

83 

3,80 

9 

40,36 

34 

26,30 

59 

13,68 

84 

'    3,58 

10 

39,78 

55 

25,^8 

60 

13,21 

85 

3,37 

11 

39,14 

36 

25,16 

61 

13,75 

86 

3,19 

12 

38,49 

37 

24,64 

63 

12,28 

87 

3,01 

13 

37,83 

38 

24,12 

63 

11,81 

88 

2,86 

14 

37,17 

.39 

23,60 

64 

11,35 

89 

2,6$ 

15 

36,51 

40 

23,08 

65 

10,88 

90 

2,41 

16 

3d;85 

41 

22,56 

66 

10,42 

91 

2,09 

17 

35,20 

42 

22,04 

67 

9,96 

92 

1,73 

18 

34,58 

43 

21,54 

68 

9,50 

93 

1;,37 

19 

33,99 

44 

'  21,03 

69 

9,05 

94 

r,05 

50 

33,43 

45 

20,52 

70 

8,60 

95 

0,75 

€1 

3»,90 

46 

i 

28,02 

7! 

8,17 

96 

■    0,50 

22 

.  S&,B9 

:  47 

10,51 

7» 

7,74 

-• 

.33 

sues 

48 

19M 

70. 

7,33 

• '        •      ' 

S* 

31^86 

"49 

73,4?.  1 

n 

6,93 

« 

To iml'tlM ei^iM^tioii of  a^f^Timli^.  ^ 
IUh^b.  ^8efik  lA  tfa»  tabltt  the  gircii  a^e^  «imI 
«^MMit»  to  itfifl  tbe  «3ipeciBtiiofi*"  • 

TkuBf  Itie  deduce  of  life  fo»  an  iniont  ju«t  kurii  U- 
g^.:l6,  or  miker  more  th^o  2^  yoars^;  to  a  peraoa 
of  40  years  of  age  23.08,  as  we  faave  HwnA  before^ 
afid^a  pamoii  of  69,  ju8ti9  ^eafB. . 

]Upp6  An^uitm^  ure  aonual  payments  to  oontuMK 
ihumg  uqy  lifc^^r  Uvc«,  Tbesa  lure  ^eoiBraHy  p^r^v 
cbaiedor  wil4  for  %  pr^^mt.<wiP-9f  Diopey. 
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"The  present  value  of  a  life  annuity**  is  the 
9UIB  that  would  be  sufficient  (allowing  for  the 
chance  of  life  tailing*,  which  has  been  considerisd 
in  the  preceding  pages)  to  pay  the  annuity  with- 
out I086. 

}f  money  bore, no  interest,  the  vulue  of  an  aii- 
baity  of  l/<  would  be  equal  to  the  expectation  of 
hie.  Thus  by  the  foregoing  table,  the  value  of  <aa 
auouity  for  a  life  of  20  years  of  age,  if  money 
bore  no  interest,  would  be  equal  to  nearly  S3  years 
and  a  half  purchase;  that  is,  33/«  IQs.  in  bapd  for 
each  We,  would  be  suffident  to  pay  to  any  nnmber 
of  such  Uves  1/.  per  annum. 

if  money  is  capable  of  being  improved  by  being 
ut  out  to  interest,  the  sum  just  mentioned  would 

more  than  the  value,  hecause  it  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  annuity ;  and  it  will  be 
a«  much  mure  than  sufficient  as  the  interest  is 
greator.    As  an  example, 

If  money  can  be  improTed  at  5  per  cent,  oom- 
pound  interest,  the  half  of  33/.  10s.  or  16/.  15s. 
will,  in  Uttle  more  t|iao  14  years,  produce  the 
33/.  lOf.  required,  isfee  Interest,  Compound. 
'  It  must  not  however  be  supposed,  that  15/.  15s. 
is  the  true  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  during  a  lite 
of  20<  The  value  of  an  annuity  oer&iin  for  a  term 
^qtBil  to  the  exp^ktioTi,  always  exceeds  the' true 
valncy  because,  in  a  niimber  of  life  aunuiUes^  many 
of  the  payments  would  not  be  to  be  made  tilf  a 
tanich  more  remote  period  than  the  term  equal  to 
the  expectation. 

Upon  this  principle  the  following  taUe  keom* 
puted,  froti^  whidh  it  appeam  that  the  present  value 
of  an  -annuity  of -4/;^  on-  a  life  *of -90  y«iMrs  of  age» 
is  equal  to  14/.  and  a  sini^  Iraetiott  only  ;  that  is, 
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142.  in  iHwd  for  each  life,  improved  at  compound 
intercsl,  will  be  suffieient  to  pay  to  any  numberof 
iuch  liye$  t^«  per  annum. 

TABLE  I. 

3hewlng  the  Talae  of  an  Annuity  of  11.  on  a 
Single  life,  at  every  Age,  aecording  to  the  pvo« 
babilities  of  the  Duration  of  Human  Life  at 
NortbamptOD,  reckoning  interest  at  5  per  cent. 


Ages. 

Vaiije. 

Age 

Valup.     Age 

Value. 

Age 

Valu^. 

Birtb 

8.863 

25 

13.567 

50 

10.269 

75 

4.744 

9  year 

11.563 

26 

13.47S 

51 

10.097 

7« 

4.511 

3 

13.420 

27 

13.377 

52 

9.^25 

77 

4.277 

3 

14.133 

28 

13.278 

53 

9.741 

78 

4.035 

4- 

14.613 

29 

13.177 

54 

9.567 

79 

3.776 

.      5 

14.827 

30 

13.072 

55 

9.882 

80 

3.515 

6 

15.041 

31 

12.965 

56 

9.193 

81 

3.263 

7 

15.166 

32 

12.854 

57 

8.999 

82 

3.020 

8 

IS.^26 

33 

12.740 

58 

8.801 

83 

2.797 

9 

15.310 

34 

12.623 

59 

8.599 

84 

2.627 

.    30 

Id.  139 

35 

12.508 

60 

8.392 

85 

2.471 

31 

15.043 

36 

12.377 

61 

8.181 

86 

2.323 

IS 

14.937. 

37 

12.249 

62 

7.966 

87 

2.193 

13 

14.826 

38 

12.116 

63 

7.742 

88 

2^80 

14 

14.710 

39 

11.979 

64 

7.514 

89^ 

3r9fl4 

.   Id 

14.589 

40 

11^37 

65 

7.976 

90 

1.783 

16 

14.460 

41 

11,695 

66 

7.034 

91 

1.447 

J7 

14.334 

42 

11.551 

67 

6.787 

92 

1.153 

38 

14.217 

43 

11.407 

68 

6.536 

93 

0.8 1« 

.    19^ 

14.1D8 

44 

11.258 

«9 

6.!391 

94- 

0.524 

«o 

14.007 

45 

11.106 

70 

6,023 

95 

0«238 

21 

13.917 

46 

10.947 

71 

5.7M 

96 

ojm 

.  «9 

)9^8$3 

47 

10.784 

72 

5.504 

23. 

13.746 

48 

10.616. 

73, 

^  5.245 

" 

■ 

34 

13.658 

49 

10.443   i  741  4.990t 

-«- 

•4 

X2 
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TABLE  II. 

^he^nof  the  Value  of  an  Annuity  during  the  joint 
continuance  of  Two  Lives,  according  to  the  mo- 
kibilities  of  life  at  Northampton,  reckoning  in* 

-  terfstt  at  5  per  cent,  beginning  at  th^  age  of  ip 
and  ending  with  that  of  60. 


Value. 


12.665 

11.906 

11.627 

11.304 

10.916 

10;442 

9.900 

9.260 

8.560 

7.750 

6.803 

5.700 

4.522 

3.395 

11.960 

n.5^ 

U.324 
11.021 
10.655 
10.205 
,  9.690 
^  9.076 
,B.403 
'  *7  622 

$.631 


.Ages. 


15-75 


Value. 


4^495 
1^972 


20-2011.232 
2()-25;T0.989 
20-30,  lO.W? 
2035  10.363 
20-40   9937 


20-45 
•20-50 
20  55 
20-60 
20.65 
20-70 
20-75 
20-80 
25-25 


I 


i25«d5 

25-40 

25-45 

25»5Q 

25t55J 

25-60 

25-65 

25-70 

25.-75 


1|45-M«3.908 


9.448 
8.861 
8.216 
7.467 
6.57« 
5.532 
4.424 
3.325 
10.764 


25-30110.499^ 
10. 175 
9.771 
9.301 
9.749 
8.116 
.7.38a 
6.5  J  5 
5.|i39 
4.d^6 


Ages. 


.30-30 

30-35 

30401 

30-45 

30-50 

30-55 

30-60 

3065 

30-70 

30-75 

30-80 

35^5 

35-40 

35-45 

35-50 

35^55 

35-60 

35-65 

35-70 

35-75 

^-80 

40^40 

40-45 

40.>50J 

40-55 

40-60 

40-65 


Value.  I 


10.255 
9.954 
9.576 
9.135 
8.596 
7.999 
7.292 
6.447 
5.442 
4.365 
d.290 
9.680] 
9.331 
8.921 
8.415 
7.849 
7.174 
6.360 
5.382 
4.327 
3.9661 
9.016 
8.640 
8.i71 
7.654 
7.V)15 
6.240 


.754, 


50-655 


.80  a 


Vaiatf 
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AppUeatioH  of  the  foregoing  Tabid, 

Table  I. 

To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  a  person  of  any 

given  age. 

KuLE.  '^  Multiply  the  number  in  the  table 
against  the  given  age,  by  the  sum,  and  the  product 
b  the  answer.'* 

Ex.  What  should  a  person,  aged  45,  give  to 
purchase  an  annuity  of  60/.  per  amram  during 
life,  interest  being  reckoned  5  per  cent.  ?    . 
;  The  value  in  the  table  against  45  years  is  11.105, 
and  this  multiplied  by  60  gives  the  answer,  666/.  6«. 


Table  II. 

1*0  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  on  tbo  longest  4>i 

two  single  lives. 

Bule.  **  From  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the 
mngle  lives  subtract  the  value  of  their  joint  con- 
tinuant, and  the  remainder  will  give  the  value  of 
the  longest  of  the  M  ves.' ' 
.  £x.  What  is  the  value  of  the  longest  of  two 
lives  aged  10  and  15? 

Table  I.  5'l^«vaiueofalifeat   -  10  s  15.130 
^      --"-••-15  sat  14.588^ 

■  ■  ■■   . '  '  ■* 

Table  IL    The  value  of  the  joint  odntinu- 

ance  of  two  livesof  lO  &  15  s:  iS.SOSr 
Value  of  the kngeiit  of  the  '    ",  .' 
two  lives    -----     -  17.4;2^j 

^berelbre  an  anmiity  of  100/.  a  year  uponiUMB] 
longeitt  of  two.livesy  opi  10  ani Jl^  otboe.l3,i 
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would  b»  iTi^Htb  »»%Ay  1?  yetmi  ABd«  Inlf  pur-  . 
chase,  or  more  accur^lj,  l'?42/.  105. 

Upo;i  similar  principles  the  valwe  o/'tU^lmij^ 
of  three  lives,  (&c.  is  found :  »nd  ail  other  questions, 
relating  to  annuities,  are  likewise  solved.    SeeRs- 

TfiMIONS. 

Light,  ia  pbyaio0«  tbat  substance,  of  the  pvewnqe 
of  which  we  are  informed  by  the  sensilMlity  of  the 
Ticuid  orgsnis;  from  which  bodies  Deceive  Ibeir 
e^iWurs ;  And  whkfk  is,  in  some  way,  conaeoleA 
with  heat. 

light  is  an  o^ect  of  research,  both  in  iOptios  and 
ia  chetxiistry  •,  the  tirst  inqni|ies  intp  its  ibrat  aad 
laws ;  the  second,  its  essence. 

T.  "  Of  light,  in  optics."  Light,  according  to  the 
Newtonian  doctrine,  which  no  subsequent  disco- 
very or  theory  #aeins  to  have  discredited,  is  oam*' 
posed  of  inconceivably  smfdl  particles  of  matter^  of 
different  magnit^jJes ;  which  are  emitted  or  reject- 
ed from  every  point  in  the  siu*face  o£  a  limaiaoim 
body^  in  right  lines,  and  in  all  directions,  with  AA 
unparalleled  Velocity ;  and  who^  power  or  inten- 
sity decreases  as  the  squares  of  the  distaiice  in- 
crease. 

That  light  is  a  npiaterial  substance,  appears  from 
its  heing  propagated  in  time,  and  from  its  acting 
iipon  and  producing  great  alterations  in  other  bo- 
£es  y  hut  that  its  particles  are  inconceivably  small 
appears  &om  Ihisj  tiial;  t^s  greatest  quantity  «f 
flame  is  £aiiiid  io  (have  fleanoe  any  Aencible  gravity 
or  weight:  also  becanse  these  parlides  pervade  the 
fotea  of  all  transparent  bodies,  however  hard  o^ 
hoBM/y:  yet,  mnatt  as  they  are,  th^  rays  of  tight 
<i6asi8t«t'  diff«ileiit  «orto  of ^ese  particl£s ;  and  1^«i' 
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tills  difibrtsnce  arises  from  tbeir  difrerettt  magni- 
tudes,  seems  evident  from  the  different  directions 
in  wMcfa  the  several  sorts  of  rays  move,  after  tbey 
have  passed  through  a  body  of  glass,  water,  &c.  of 
aome  special  figure,  especially  that  of  a  prism- 
:  Since  the  weight  of  bodies  is  proportioaal  to  the 
qaantity  of  matter,  ft  follows,  that,  where  the  latter 
is  diminished  indefinitely,  the  former  will  be  so  too ; 
dieretbre  the  weight  of  light  must  be  impercepti- 
ble. Bo^rfaaaie  caused  a  globe  of  iron,  twelve 
inohes  in  diameter,  to  be  heated  red-hot,  and  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  a  very  exact  bdance,  and 
nicely  counterpoised  by"  weights  kt  the  other  end^ 
and  thus  let  it  bang  till  all  the  particles  of  jieat  or 
light  were  escaped,  when  he  found  the  equilibre  of- 
ibe  balance  in  no  wise  altereif . 

That  the  particles  of  light  have  not  only  liiagni- 
ttide,  but,  also,  in  different  degrees,  is  another,  and 
perhaps  &e  most  subtil,  discovery  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy.  This  is  absolutely  prored  by  the  dif- 
ferent refraligibility  they  are  found  to  display  in 
passing  thraugb  a  prismatic  figure  of  glass  or 
water ;  for  the  power  of  the  prism  detains  the  issu- 
ing particle,  and  draws  it  a  little  towards  the  sur- 
&ee ;  and,  since  this  power  is  the  same,  it  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  all  the  particles  of  light,  if 
they  were  all  of  an  equal  magnitude,  because  they 
have  all  an  equal  velocity.  But  since  this  effect  is 
different  among  the  particles,  some  being  detained 
ahd  drawn  aside  to  a  greater  distance  than  others, 
it  ^ows,  they  must  be  less  in  magnitude,  to  be- 
come more  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  attracting 
Surface ;  in  Tike  manner  as  the  electric  efflOvia  wilt 
act  upoii  and  agitate  very  small  and  light  bodies 
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nmcb  soouev,  mii  mtire  ftsUy,  Uiaa  liiiy 'Cih  imve 
Ibose  wbieh  «u«  Iwger. 

Acoovding  to  oome  very  elaboraib^  •xpcnnoHtv  of 
I>r,  Bradley,  liglit  mores  at  the  ratA'«f  one  hm^ 
dred  and  oiDeiy-*ll?e  thoosuid  two  iiiHited*  wuk 
ai^teeDmtle»iii*a8eoQiid.  AootbcrAcooaiii'fllateo 
the  number  of  miles  at  one  hmdmd  and  seT«BfeJ^ 
thmisaai.  The  Fetochy  of  lighi  eisceedt  thai  of 
a  icaosian-faaU  by  one  milhoQ  five  hnndfed  audi 
i%.  tbousaad  tunes.  It  is  calculated  to  travel  froHftf 
thosun  to  tho  earth  in  eight  mtnotes.  and  thirteoiu 
aeoonda* 

U.  «^  Of  iigrhl,  in  ^lemistry.''    liglit  is  canai^ 

4erad,  by  BBodcm  ^Msnlits,  and  appamatly  wftk' 

Ksaaso^  as  a  aimplft  i^teaumtary  body$   but  thoy< 

hare  not  yet  been  abie  to  form  a  theory  on  tl^ 

siil^^ct,  in  whioh  i^QniideiaMe  difficultiaa  ara  not 

jnfolred. 

.r  i^ight  maaifiBafeB  itadf  to  the  mind  4biMMigh  tfaa 

mediuins  of  two  senses.    To  the  oi^ns  a^*  ns^nm- 

kpsasjNits^feniisnndcohiiirs;  andlothoaet^toiiohy 

the  f^himomenon  of  heat;    It  k  ohserFahle,  that  tai* 

peoenoa  'So  unitonly  ttmshes^iiS'to  imita  the  iikaa. 

of  Jight»  and  ^hmty  that  none  hut  the  phj^tosofihei^ 

^d  he  soaroely  with  wteyig^li^,  would  tatQc  oC 

fir€'  that  mw^lunmnt^  or  j^A^  tbat4s  m^^zpatms^ 

the  first  step,  therefore,  toward  an  «inalytieaJ  exa^* 

misation  lOf  ^hia  matter,  is  la  separate  k  onr  iniQds/ 

the  warmth  and  the  light  of  oi«r  h^a)*tbs.    To  assist 

this*  i4tempt,  we  noust  lemembep  that  fir^  oti^iilljr^ 

can  eacisty  without  the  company  of  light,  since  hath* 

coals  alid  iiroo  may  fra^nently  be  met  with  hi'^ 

Gtoife  «i*  fiarlisei  bta^haessy  «waabioed  with  i^«it 
beat,- 
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.  T»  inttMte  Iht  enrtcnee  of  li^  wMioiit 
.wmrth,  at  in  the  teoipenitiire  ud  InrigktMtB  «f  • 
ftoot^  day,  is  cipMiliir  easy )  yet,  after  ati^  light  and 
heat  still  i«cur talJie^aMiidaaiiist^arable  tMogs; 
kmA  mwem  of  ih«w  haUtiMlsri  to  ateraot  csnadika- 
•liaDS,  MHBbecs  we  linpossd  t»aiiniitllMt  tbsy  aie 

'  That  they  are  not  one  an^  the  same,  has  ceitauiiy 
sever  heos  psoved ;  htA .  Ab,.  of  the  tifio,  ayfeam 
iSk^  maro  yrafcahk  oondmioD.  ! Mmt^ as  wcbsiim 
in  the  article  Fir8,i8  0Deof  Iheatlnbateaof  ctfdbric,* 
kut  cnloric  is  not  eoDceired  to  possess  the  attsilute 
«f  %U,  also;  and  . though  heal,  and  Ugfat  ore 
oMuaily  ibuod  tagpelher,  this-  eonncctistt  has  bees 
MMhvmA  rather  to  matoal  ontipotliy  >thaD  to  bsaaok . 
genuoosness. 

The^iisslionlSyrWIifydoeoniburttible  hodies;  in 
Ae  act  of  ooosuffliog,  gire  out  light  ?  It  is  aasfretf-r . 
ed|  Bseause^bene  b  a  vepafatsn  bafeireon  light  aid 
.calovie. 

Taking  for  granted  thefrevjous  propositkiflj  Ihot 
•all  eoaib«tiblebodies»ingrBoteraQdless.dc|^iBesy. 
ofntaiD  bith  caiopc  and  lighl^  k  is  agresd.thaftyOMp^* ; 
.yosii^  the  waii^  of  the  fepulsion,  these  two  stdH 
.ataDoee  eannot he  aoetiBwialed  in  thefmne^bodgr' 
heyottd a  «8n|aii».degrBo.    jksnmA.  at  Abat,  if  itka. 
.eatoiac  pvadoninttle*  it  witt  tend  to.  drive  'off.  that 
.  %ht ;  ^4he4i9ht»  o»>theeontiiaiyi<h»npon ito  pmh  • 
faiJifiitwill  displaflBtlM».«aloGio>    Ifcisonithb'peinHi 
^iple  that  light  flies  ofl;  iii  the  fiinn(ofwia«ie»  doitiiig' 
comhvsliDn*.  •  .•.•.•  n- 

..   The  .l>ree^  «tofte  o£  ibis  ifi^i^  will notldtov 
an««b4r  conohmnthaii  aftfflimploM^iiothiso^. 
,tMo.    The  frepevU<«  of  Mgbt»  i^ad  the  «iieiitj«f 


mm  lie 

^%lw  tw^<tt>  hite  ten  iiidio«M;  >iiMl4<»  M^Xbt 

would,  {NPobaUy,  be  onlgr  t«  fix  thsni^Hl  «n«0r. 

!  .Lmmt  mmB)  Hi  fiHlhiry  eoAnon^y  Ba^ttlilL 
iMi^  flMOHtad  M  Mrifter  lMm%  «i4  mote 
ligrfatly  aecaatrid,  lluui  the  llfe-ftiMrdi,  drluwrjr 


ilM«k<fiied«thenverTli««Msft(r  4Hfyiii|f  iMuif 
»  9Mdi»  88  «efll»«Mi  timber^ 
..    .lirtiBraiiitey«n»etoerelegy,  a 'flMh  ef 'Kg1it«nd>- 
.  AnJy^^afpeinwBf  in  tiM  ■tniiBiefiiMtrei  •ad'  otfuiiaw'ily 

4i8appeenB$f  in  tbe  sutie  itMlMit^  MiiietiiNiei' a^ 
i  tmdttX^imdii  elettds  aN  ^tmtler,  and  aeiiMidBiee 


"ir-  Liglrtimi|f  w  fVafed,  fty  the  %ttN!TiineoftB  of 
'  JVaaUitt,  tb  he  pnwfcicod  hy  the  eie«trie  fluiiJ. 

IlilMlader  k'^i^^kpleekiD  of  eloiids  efaarged  with. 
'  'that  finid.    I^htahi^  is  to  thnader,  what  ^/^Mb 

4iBto  ihte  tepeH,  of  yiapowdcr. 

.  A'^erf  teflMtlEaMe  pvopeitf  of  lightalngf,  the 
»  ^igaaf  ^Khld^e$plioially,  nrhefi  tilear,  ift  Ha^selFmiAgr 
^  -maaitgi^eMMm.  ^H  i$hm  a  dap  of  thaadfef;  Ddooii^ 

iMrled  with  thM  (^jfte^iesof  Hjj^htnhsgr,  ocean,  tiro 
;  ^fOislagiii^lboldiii^  dUfei«iit' witys,  both  witt  p»- 
^:4»i?rthe  flM^;>otoiA)rlhatiiidttt£bailHinihxa- 
-  ^Wm^  the  atiit09)^iere' wtMi  !•  ocoMional  h^  &« 
;  of  ra»5r^  y nd^^hat  ^ttM^  il^Hn  «F  tbe  t^httiinif  Ittetf ; 

and:ewijr  ariigti»>lliAike»mHscotira«^  wifl  he  as 

diMiiiet]^  seen  by  each,  aa  if  the^  had  tooked  dl- 

^'twMym  <ha  ohni#  iHNHMieit  proceeded :  ^  i^nd  if  a 
-fmmiu  weta  afthiiliilofiNiat  lodkhif  at  a  booh^  or 

'«ir«»«*Mr:a^acft,4bat^  held  in  his  haad,  he,  also» 
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t«vieen  b«i  eyes  and  tke  obfocte.     Tfait  fnfmtf 
■eeroa,  y^iialiiiMpriightniniy.  .     . 

The  different  jMnM  ef  the  flMlm-«f  BfiitiiiBf 

^nmaKeqwiUgp#i<ni4i&el«ctiie  spndni;  Mtkataa 

jnooounl^f  tiw^rigin  «f  ibis  difienM^eifom  m^Ty 

^y  analogy*  W  ^wn*     WifeM-'tlka./^natit]^  of 

electrieity  is  smnll,  and,  couaeqoentiy,  incapaliiniaf 

ii^Uiog^iuiy  fonaidBWAiia  iiitMi>f»  tibe  afwek  a^ 

jpwm  9inif^  vitbsMt  any  ettngjaire^ qrauy aitr 

appearance;    bat  where-  the  da<BfcMiity  ki  jrffj 

alrang,  and«  of  danacyenca,  <apa|b>e  af  atnkiiigf  an 

^lyeotat  &|Mee|^  eonsidnrafala  dtsta— n»- 

«  afsoolBBd  orzig^>aa9  ^waft« 

Lmnow  'Viltf*  The  linnniHtltilie  tsae  iaia 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  warmer  parte  of 
rioar  them*ia  al9o  a  apeciea»  a  naitire.eCitiie  Gape 
ofOoodHope.  It  is  a  ku^tree^mn^MilnM 
growth  to  the  height  of  liMrty  ieet^and  anssaitfihy 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  ineheain  dlnmeter^  .  JtftT* 
ing  a  hard,  brittle,  farowniiji  ba|fc,iaet'YeB)r  thidc. 
The  .wood  is  ftrrn^  8cdid«  poadewwa,  vaiy  leainoQa, 
of  .9i  blackish  y^lom jWiimr^kktheimm^  % 
Jbot  ^rauBttti^  t^iate^  It  is  m  Mrd  aa  to  Wnk  Aa 
tools  wUcb  a]»  empioyeii  i«  l(dliBg:Jl;..iuidi^ia, 
theretore»  sddom  mii  aa.6rei|;i<id»  M  tie  ^ef  .gitat 
use  to  the,Siifar-phaitera  Icr  wiiWiig  wkHBii^'imd 
eogf  tp.  tbe  angar^miUs*..  fit  i|ir«te  ffisqnMlly 
.wrought  in  bowUi^>  fl^rta»»  and ;  other  wtpawfe  it 
is  imported  into  V.ngtond,  ift^ft  pieoaa^  ftwr  or 
4iTehun4n^  weig^  wsb^^jawL-  #i»a»  itt.  hawtiws 
and  beaulir,  ia  in  great  dwqand  liM^Tamna-.^rtRka 
Jn  the  tni^ipecy  ni^aref  and  lor  Irgeka  ef^ahlpfMncki. 
,The  wo^^«mt  hitth^  fruity  andtayen  thpitoirara 

▼OL. in.  T 
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LuAX,  ibe  jIu^,  of  niiicbilfacitf  «yn  mmUmnpth 
f4hm<me4Hkkih  we  ahaM  iMtloe  is  the  Limax 
)  -tady- wfaflHrhs  n»rkhlliick  finlccs:  ftrto 
I  <cif  viiob  MBittlMtve  the  povrar  of  s^omt- 
ing'  ft  huge  ifimiljiof?  mu0ii9lh»iH(tliflF  ut^&t  sor- 
t&oa, .  and  loiiHiiig-  it'iaCD  •  4brea«t  lilie  a  afiwldr's 
«ab;  Ivy'tbir  ittaaa»  it'«ftBa  auiipfiiiteitaetfvfl^ 
iteends  ftoavibd  lNPttaci»es«#*'  treies,  or  Bii|r  haiglft 
ft  had  crtwM  up  to.  It  is  found  in  gcavtaio,  pa»- 
itaiw,  kiNl  igrm^m^immMMSftiiA  Ooo^Mbor.  One 
laf  ib«  vaiMaa  of' dii««f»iaaB  ia4ii^  tofeff^ 
feoommended  to  be  «walfcmMd4»f -eoDsnaptive  pe^ 
iMa»;  iilM^lnllf  mrtaefa  koig,  and  w4iea  lotiobed  it 
Ikftiiitaatf  <te>iij»tg  tha^ttngwg; 

(-LiMB^fo^hetDiMryymii^MQrtll  of  Or-iwllile' colour, 
miMkrilely'liard^  bat  eaiily  i«dacedto  powd^ 

. tlAJM^  larid dimeaiDae  difRMrs^ary  mateiiaHy  from 
•eaoh  other.  £inieshM«  is  ttaMe»f  souMwty  oolubie 
in  «MBitfv^< ai#  KvklMiiitpowier «o «et^oa  aaiaial sub- 
jitanoes ;  ii$ne ia tboMoerseof  all  this,  ilr .  ^aok 
diiBi<piijl»ad^:i|faat'tliift4iliimm«64aowiiigr^^  the  prei. 
8ttiil»^iB(ta6d  ftil^iia  limestone,.  «id  to  tbawftnt  of 
itteiiiiie. '  ^iv^ed  af^'baateceippedthe  denotni^ 
>mamvt9f  me^ikmi»^id^a8^'  >Ij»iiO)«ii^tbie^aiMk 
atbn,  4a« wtctwaftdg  '00  b«  a  aknple  aubatancet  and 
iimmm^  a^NmspoHitiOfi^olP  ^arbdble.aeit)  and  ^jm^ 
#itb*'ifhi0b  ia^jjtoiDtod  :a  -^aaatity'of  water.  rHaat 
aepamtea  iho  carbeoic  acid  from  the  lKum> 

''iiCNBtt^4ii  ommn^vae,.  n^kiM^i  cl^bs  aiado  of 
Mr.''-lit*(tll04iiidbiE«MiDttlbotan|»ioii«aer<of  people 
ju»4dipk^e#4»ifiliriig;ldki^       prnpliiiiipithe^oil ; 
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lippUHgTy^fllBkif  cave  of  mar  smA,  «iid  iiliiiiiijg  urf 
graMiDg  the  flaz,  till  k  i^ledfsd  athonw:  otba 
in  the  drying,  braakii]gtMratttfaM9,.nidkeikliDg 
tbe  flax,  to  fit  it  for  the  WfixmetB^  jotlies**  ini  mfia-' 
mag  and  faeiingitylofitit&r'tlwwtever}  othoif 
in  talang  dne  care  oi  the  vremrkigfUeeidlamgi  Wet>« 
liag  and  finnhing  tbo  ctoth  fartkie  flMikflti 
J  jiwuawis  Wf BM  4rf  ygetaMea.  fSat'B&Un^ 
LiNUM ,  UNT,  or  FLAX^  in'oalBfal  ktaloryv  >  pUwt^ 
lioia  tbe  fibr^  of  whieh/  throad».  aad  clutli,.  are 

raanu^aotniBd. 

The  l^^miMmimum^or^  eannea  anmidi  flaiS^ 
if  the  ipeciw  of  lianm  euitimteif  for  mmmfmitvn^ 
and  BBodieiMw  Its  ateow  oie:afaeiit)twe  feeiaM'^ 
half  high,  gamiahed  with  aa w»wr  apaag  ■  ahapedji 
altematBgrey-e<rfoarcdic8fea,  aad^irided^ailMr 
top,  into  peduneles,  or  foot-atalks,  terminated .  by- 
amaU,  blue,  beiWabaped  flowers^  appeariag  ia  Jane 
and  July,  and  auooeedcilby  Umt^o  nHmd  capaatei^. 
each  containing  one  seed.  ^ 

.  LiQiMaicB,  in  the  aatMia nwdioa,  Ihiivaatof*  a 
planky  caUed  by  hotaniate  ^  gt^psejivrhima.  *' 

Liquid  :  fluids  have  been  diTidedii 
w<  those  whtobase  ebsticv  anitb».flpn-alailic» 
or  those  whioh  da.  noi  aemibJy  diminish  in  battt: 
when-sn^^acteditopresiiune*  TbctjSRataiass  aream 
or  gases-:  the  second  lifaidss  he—at  iwie  iaay  4ib^ 
finea  iiq^  tOibeatflaid  not  seaiably  obmtk>>  Ae^paatsr 
of  n^lich  yield  to  the  smaUeilt  paes^nre,  apd  moTH 
on  each  other*  ....... 

XittUDE  ^jjknti*  ^ikalifs  baT»4i.peiiri^iful«oti9Q 
on  flihea:  they  combine  iii>  difoenti  pvopoMiona^: 
two  or  thueepaiia  of  >p0l»idiir  with  m»fii  sibtftap. 
give  a  compound,  which  ia  dehquigceat  biAtumf. 
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gwihed.  bjr  tfaft>  urate  of  liquor'of  flittts,  Inh  il 
MiDoir  deawmtlffd  wiMated  «Unli. 
..  sLrhbotv  a  nafae  ^ven  to  these  wtfornur  nf 
fif»f  er  wiiieh  bayeben  gcaeniljnaeiiiiLtlie  elivie* 
liMiehurch^  Thelitiiigyoftbei^hurabel'fiagliMMt 
ivaa  compoaiBd  is  .tine  yeae  1647,  siDoe  lebkk^tiiiie 
•I:  baa  mdeEgeoe  iMveral  altsnUioaa,  ttMK  laet  of 
vineh  waa  in  the  year  1661. 

IdfBB,  in  anafaHny  9  a  very  large  ▼iscus,  of  a  red 
isAowr^  aamug  fer  the  aeoretioii  of  thebilo  or  gall.' 
Ita  figiffe  is  irregolar ;  4Ik^  «ppw  auiTaee  being 
muwext  aioath  aBd«i|iiial ;  the  lower/  hoRow^and 
imqnai  Thtrek  :alao  «  i«iitiarkaUi&  eminien«$^ 
oalM^ie'povta,.* faeoa  the  vena,  porta  eniera  it.  > 

LoADaTONE,  the  aaane  withuMgnet,  see  M^a* 
XBTisii.    •. 

.  <:  iiO^AM,  in.  finance,  mafmy  borraivcd  bytgoTttini* 
ipMrt  for  defrayingrthe  extraonl^oary  ezpeaoaa  oi*' 
the  state.    See  Stocks.     . 
.  i>  JjHUumm  ate  acftificial  nnmbecB^  ion^ented  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  certain  tedious  aiitbiiie» 
liBid  opefatioaa. ' 

If -any  aeries  lof  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro*' 
greasion  beginning  with^O,  bo  taken^  and  n.  correob 
ponding  awiesofgeDnietrieal  numbers  beginning 
with  l^'the  former  aeries  wttl  be  logaritlimo  to^  the 
oorrespOmdiBf  wunberoin  the  latter;  thus, 

O,  a^  9|  d«  4f   6v  6y  '  T,    *^     9  higaritlims. 
^<  1»  %  4,  dy  16,  S8|  64, 138,  S56, 613  numbersi 

Here  a,.l^'ti*te»'  -are the  logasithais  of>  i^  a,  4, 
lc«&  and  it  will  be  seen  al  once,  1.  That ''  Addition 
SnJogadlbmtiimamenfto  B|«]dtipiioation  in  oommon 

I  '^      .3       '  >  ,  .    ' 


U  if  4he  fofiBriibttti  d  «ad«f  «m>Jfc^»». 
l^eilMr,  the  ««n  is  8,  whieli  anstfeiii  tothe  logti«' 
rithm  of  256,  the'  number  that  h  dbtainttf  by  tlie 
BHiltiplieatKMi  of  4  and  64,  ti^hkh  are  tht  nmftera 
itaading  under  the  togantiiini  t  and  6.  By  adil* 
ingp  the  logarithnm  4'  Mid  5  ^nre  hard  %  vhidi 
stands  over  519,  the  nnmber  obtained  by  ibmltiply* 
%Kg  together  16  and  5t.  Henee  liie  addition  of 
logarithms  answers  to  mtdliplical&Mi  meonMBMHi 
tiunbera.  * 

2.  "  8abtraction  in  k>garithnis  answer  to  d^ 
mion  of^mraoDMftmbers'.'^ 

JEHvide  S56  by  B^i^nd  yoa  haiv«  fiS,  ever  vludi 
9iii»dB  5«=a»^9 :  the  (of^arkimsvtaiidin^  abmce* 
-  3»'**  Moltiplieatibn  in  iogiritkn9  feiMwei6^in«> 
<|iohiCion«i' comoKMi  wsnbers.'* 

Ex.  The  square  of  8  is  64 ;  now  8  is  thelsgiK- 
iMni  vns^eiiiig^  to  8,  fMd:8x4>  (betsaose  4^  kitfae 
ittdcKof  «he<  sqiMra),  is  eqttal-  to#,  whitth^  is^ 
logarithm  of  64. 

'4.  ^^  Bifision  in  tegnrtthtos  ttaswen^  etokition 
in  eomnoen  mrithmelic."  •  i.-^J- 

Ex,  1.  The  square  root  of  886  is  ie»  of  ti  wiifcab 
stands  the  logarithm  4 ;  which  an8vemto.8*iiA«*0,  B 
beingibclogantbMof«l6.    <'\'  .     . 

Bx.  9«  T'hecuberoMofdlS.is-B;  and  9>^budi 

is  the  leguitlim  (tf  519,  divided  "by  ^'^^^IT'^^f 
•4he  citbie,  gtres  8,  whidi  istbe  logacitliniof  8. 

The  same  indices  will  serve  for  any  geometric 
Berks  I  but  the  logarithms  gfenenilly.u^ed  are  those 
whicbuincfeaflfe  in  a  tenfold  |nrppoctiea>:a9    .. .  > 

Ot     1.      2.       3.         4.  5;    t         6i;&oa 

1.  to.  leo.  4000.  i<oaeQ>  M080o»  tftoofeo. 

Bmt  k  is  evident}  ^btttihe  legnMnii  *<)$dMM»-' 

T  3 


§0  liOGABimiiS. 

iMTibitirepik  1  md  tQ$  we gvwiter ^um O* aiidllMi 
thu  Qoe,  thus  tb«  logwithms  of  2i»  6, 8^  &&.  ai« 
.3010300,  .7781513,  .0030900,  &c.  ... 

The  logaritbaw  of  the  unmb^rft  i^t««ieii  iQciuii 
100«  are  greater  than.  1,  and  less  than  S ;  thue  tbe 
logaritboi  of  16 ie.  147609.13^  and  the  logariOua  eC 
95  ia  1.9777S3|6. 

The  legarithms  of  amnben  between.  100,  and 
1000,  ar^graaler  U)eod,aiidleasihao3^  thttatbe 
logarithm  oi'  .1^  ia  2Jil74839,  and  of  9Q4  » 
9.99S9951. 

The  leganthmt  .betweni  1000  and  iOOQO,  nuiit 
be  aowewhcre  beiw^eett  3  an44,  ftndao  en. 

The  legi^iithnpa  in.  the  above  aetie^  are  oalM 
indio^  ^vbkshaffB  ftequently  n^ected,  the  decimal 
part  only  being  put  down  $  thua,  if  k  be  veqniied  le 
iind  ihelogantbni'of  S48»  itwiUbe  wiffioieDtto4iut 
d^wn  .3944617,  and  the  Awnber  being  between.liOO 
and  lOOOi,  I  know  the  index  ia  U.  Therefocelhe 
ruk)  for  Ending  theindex  is  thia: 

*<  TJiMl  index  ia  alwaya  one  len  than  thftniiniber 
of  £gurea  in  the  whole  oomber :  or  the  iigurea  in 
the.whok  nunbernuat  be  alwaya. one  mare  than 

tfaeindna^V  

The  logarithm  of  MB  ia  d»3944617 
^.  ^  .^  .«4a0  •  3.3944617 
^  .  .*-r      «««r.  .    d4800    -*       .4.3944617       . 

—  —  —  ,34.8  -  a.39445l7 
^  ^  -^  ,  3.48  -  0.3944617 
_  _  -.  .248  -  — 1.3944517 
-J.      ^      —      .0248       -—2.3944517 

—  —      —    .00248       -— S.S9445ir 

*■  •         „  .        .  '  ■  ■      * 

HeM  the  decMMlfigurenireBiain  the  same:  and 
Vieenig^dillpnMnlaitttheindMiei  whioh 
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or  ^loomdMd  by  Qiiil  fbr  ev«iy  ^6BHJbid 
iaoreiui^  or.  decrease  of  tbe  whole  umnker,  it  wift 
be  observed,  that  where  there  is  but  one  whole 
HQiaber,  the  index  will  be  0 ;  but  if  the  figures  be 
deoiflMUs,  tts  .948,  ihe  index  is  one  earinsis,'  or  —  t;  - 
by  th^  prefixing  0  to  the  decimal  %are,  the 
value  is  diminished  in  a  ten-fold  proportion,-  then 
tAnt  index  is  •-•  8,  w  minus  two* 

We  cannot  pursue  the  sul»^  fiurth^  Ibr  want 
of  tables,,  whieh  would  be  ^inOonlkpatiMe  with  Ais 
small  work. 

.  IgHMi  theestof  thinhiuy  aad  wiwinniug'  justly  j 
or,  it  may  be  defined  the  sdcaoe  or -history  of  ^ 
human  mind^;inasm«ch  a»it  traosB'the*  progress  of 
our  knowlfidge  from  our  first  aad  mest  simple  ideas 
through:  all  their  diffivent.  oossUwitioBSi  «QBoep*> 
ttcmsy'  ajuL  all  those  muneroiis  dedisetioiis  ifaat  resirit 
foom.  variously  compariag'  them  Stte.  with  aaothen' '' 

LiQO-WQO0y.  in  the  arts,  is  dsrived  trom-a  l#il^ 
prickly  tree,  which  is  found  in  great  vplenty  at  €ant» 
peachyiiuAhebayof  Hendusas,  and  is-dehomfi* 
Dated  **t  hwittstoxylon  eampeehianum."    It  copies^ 
to  Jsivspiitin  iai^  logs,  ohwied  from  the^  bark,  lui4 ' 
is  very  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  of  a  redcoloiirr- 
It  i»  in,^igh  requ^  aaiQng  ;dy»KS^  espeoiaOy  ia 
dying  blacks   .It  gives  out  tbe  colour  both  to  water 
and  alcohol ;  the  liquor  at  first  assumes  a  fine  red 
colour  with  a  shade  of  pwple.     The  infusion-  be- 
comes gradoaUy  deeper,  add  at  last  almost  bfciek. 
To  doth,  previously  boiled  in  alum  and  tartar,  it 
givesi  a;  be^u^ful  violet  [colour,  whicb^  however, 
will  not  stand.     Alkalies  render  the  colour  darker, 
acids  change jt.to  yellow*    Fkoiaa  yUris^  nf  ck« 
pedoieBts  iti.ii  f«m4.  Ital^  the  «oteiirisgp  im^sm  $&i 
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kgoWMdlieavB,  m  many  Teg|iedi^  a.  atnog  anally 
to  tenhin,  bnlui  olbeis  it  difiersfiraiQ  it. 

I^«N«iT¥Dfi,  ingMf^phy^y  the  dUstanoe  jof  ^aft3r 
gi«en  ipobt  frotao  another,  in  the  ^motioii  of  east  of 
west;  aa[ kliliideui  that  diaiaiiee,  iadie  direeliiiD  of 
north  or  smith.  Latitude -is  rechoned  iRdogreeo 
fh)iB  the  equator ;  loBgiludey  from  a  mendian  (one 
of  the  perpendicular  Uaes,  on  utops  or  globes,  or  a 
line  parallel  to  fhese),  which  is  lixed  upon  at  plea- 
floret  thus  the  naieridian  that  naspcgoyer  Greeawich 
is  the  meridian  of  Greeuwiph  i  and  it  is  Irom  thit 
ftoiat  tibai  4be  fiaigtiaii  leokonih^dislBaoe  of  places. 

.iAs  pcsrpendicMtor  lisea,  dmvttrfiroaa  the:opposifea 
lioles  of  a  gMe,  are  iieoesiMH^F  wider  apart-atott 
yaatant  ciarwiipfeBce^  4ihaii  at  aay  •^^or  pcnnt  he* 
tw49en  thi^  asd  those  poles,  h  followa  that  the  widdi 
of  a  degree  of  ieih^tude>  whioh  w^deteromBed  by 
those  tinea,/ inweaaesf  ei^er  in  a.^owthRrapd  or 
northward  ditecdon^  in  the  ratio  that  it  approaehes 
the  equator.  When^  tbeveforev  a  degwae  of  loagir 
tude  is  n)eatafl»ed,  it  iaiMponrihle  to  l&now  what 
iMHnberof  luttsB  k  eonMies  nuletn  ahn  degree  of 
^Istitudehe  ^seasoertaiMed.  11ieM)Sfw<ng«abl^ 
shows  how  eaany  miles  answer  te^ile^ii^  of  Ioih 
gitede,  el  every  degree  efMiiMde. 

30  51.96 
si  51  AS 
'32  50.88 
)J3  ^O.Sl2 
'34  49.74 

96  48.54 


4£itt.  MUet. 

Lttt.    Mlcs.     ■ 

lOL     MitM. 

1  69S0. 

10  59^08 

to  66.74 

S  59.P7 

ai  58.^0  . 

20  £6,3^ . 

3  $9.92 

1^  58.68 

21  ^.0^ 

.  4  59.8a 

13  58.46 

4 

an  55.63 

5  59.77 

14  58.22 

2ir  55.23 

6  59.6rr  ' 

15  /^.?5' 

94  64.'8l 

7  59.^ 

t6  67:&r 

55*^.3ff 

B  S^M 

tr%7^^r 

?J(5 -SiJ.'sf^ 

9  59.26 

»wm 

*«r-5^.'46* 

LON61TUI>£. 

949 

>itt.ifiM«^ 

tAt.    MIkfc 

lAU    MilOT. 

uf; 

MilW. 

a?  47. 9S 

61  37.76 

65  25.36 

78  12.4Q 

;^tt  47.ia8 

62  36.94 

66  24.41 

79 

11. 4& 

$9  46.6d 

53  36.11 

67  23.44 

80 

10.421 

40  46w95 

54  35.27 

68  22  48 

81 

9.38 

41  45.2a 

55  34.41 

69  21.50 

82 

8.35 

42  44.59 

56  33.55 

70  20.52 

83 

7.32 

43  43.88 

57  32.68 

71  19.54 

84 

6.28 

44  43.16 

58  31.79 

72  18.55 

85 

5.23 

45  42.43 

59  30.90 

73  17.54 

86 

4.18 

46  41.68 

60  30.00 

74  16.53 

87 

3.14 

4r  40.9S 

61  &9.09 

75  15.52 

88 

«.09 

48  40.15 

62  28.17 

76  14.51 

89 

I'O* 

4»  S0.36 

63  ii7;24 

77  13»50 

90 

0.00 

5(0  38^7 

64  26  30 

• 

The  tneef  this  table  will  be  readily  understood. 
FfOitt  h,  weleani  that  10^  of  longitude  m  80*  lati*! 
tnde,  amount  to  a  hundred  and  four  miles,  and  tiro 
buadredlh-'parts ;  while  10^  of  longitude,  in  4^  of 
latitude  contain  fire  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
miles,  and  six  hondredfh-parts. 

Longitudey  in  narigation,  is  of  so  Btuch  hnpor- 
tance  to  safety  and  expedition,  that  the  followini^ 
rewards  have  been  offered  by  an  act  of  the  -Britii^ 
parliament  as  an  encouragement  to  any  person 
who  shall  discover  a  proper  method  for  finding  It 
out :  the  author  or  authors  of  any  such  method, 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  uf  10~,000/«y  if  it  deter- 
mines the  longitude  to  one  degree  of«a  great  cir- 
cle ;  to  15,000/.,  if  it  determines  the  same  to  two* 
thirds  of  that  distanoa  ;  and  to  20,i)00<.,  ii'  it  deter- 
iniuesthe  same  to  one  half  of  the  same  disianoe ; 
Mid  half  of  the  iiewaid  shaU  he  du^  and  paid  whett 
the  eoaumssioaen  of  the  nsry^  or  the  UMior  part 
of  thamyagio*  that  oay  such  autfMd  cMeads  ta 


tfae  mowity  of  tiMtw  •within  «i^ty  g^fgrnfllHaM 
Mied  of' the  sb6ra»V  vrllich  ate  ptabcibof  the  ^eitevt 
danger ;  and  theotht^  half,  wh^  a  Mp  by  th^ 
app^hittti'ent  pf  the  sdchi  conMiiidsSoners,  or  the  ma^ 
jof  part  of  thto,  sb'aH  thei'd>y  acttkalTy  sail'  over 
ihe  ocean,  from  Great  Britain  to  any  such  p6rt  ib 
the  West  Indies,  as  those  copnaissioners,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  shall  choose  for  the  experi- 
nent^witfaout  losingf  its  longitude  beyond  the  H* 
ttftts:before-m«atiMied^  Th&Fi«neb«,  Dutchy  Spa^ 
iiiands,aAd  other  natioBs,  ba^  iikeinse  offei^  re« 
Wards  ibt' the  sanie  parpose. 

Tn  ofd^r  to  fiad  the 'longitude  ^hh  the  reqmr«4 
precision,  it  is  necessary'  to  d6ndtfutt  a  p^rftM  tit»e^ 
]fteoe ;  fbr^  since  by  the  tiioliieii  ei'ithe«artfa  round 
ite  a^y  every  point  upon  its  saHaoe  desciihes  th# 
etrcumfereaee  ofa  cirele,  oi>  960°^  ki  t«reoty-£Mtf 
hours  time,  itiBplainitrimstdescnbe  ISP  in  onct 
hour,  because  the  twenty- fourth  part  of  three  hitii« 
dred  and  sixty  is  fifteen.  Hence  the  diffcffeDGe'Of 
longitude  may  be  converted  into  time,  by  attowing 
one  hour  lor  e?ery  fifteen  degrees,  and  prapor*f 
tionally  to  minutes:  so,  also,  diflerenee  of  time 
may  be  converted  inta  diffiorence  o^'  lonfifeude,  by 
iillowfng  fiileen  degrees  ior  every  hour^  and  propOv^ 
tionally .  f(H' ' a  greater  or  less  time.  Consequentlyy 
the  one  ktto^vn^  the  other  is  easily  Ibund^ 

Our  countryman,.  Mr.  John' Hafrison,pfodueed  a 
Hme-keeperof  hisovn  eonstmction  whiefa  did.B#l 
err  mere  than  a  s^eond  ia  a  mwAh*  ^bie  was  in  the 
year  17 26^ and. he  received  nuich  enoourai^ement 
tO|^o  o»  tp  tttnder  his  tiiise^pifiBe  still  more  peilfbet^ 
and,in  17i&l  his  son  embarks  in  a  voya^,  4or  Ja-* 
maidsy  widi  a  wMcdi  o#hk  fatlKr 's  comttui^Dny  and 
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I19  foooA^iat  it  faMUrraA  m  foar  «itt»tli6y  leM  than 
Iwo  minutes  in  time,  or  about  28^  minutes  of  ]on«> 
^u4e,  wbiok  was  wkkia  Ihe-exactkude  required 
£p4lie.  act :  he  thenlMae  olaimad  ihe  ireutwd  of 
'SO^KM)/.  Another  tna),  to  Barbadoes,-  was  de- 
-naiMied,  and  en  Ins  return  he  reeeired  lO^OOO/., 
MfiAi  4be  promise  4»f  the  Temiittder  wheii'-he  should 
haveoonacraeted  other  watches  equsllj^aieettTatem 
i^ieeftingf  time.  The  ooimnissianero  Jiteeiirisa  agitad 
wkh  Mr.  &^daly  «Beof  the  #nlehiiaakc«  afupomt- 
^  hy  them  to  reunite  Mr.  Ham8on'9di8do«^ieir,'t6 
make  another  wtttch  on  the  same  eonstraetien  '#i^ 
Ahis, .  4o  determine  whether  such  waiteh^  eoiirtd  be 
«Badefronilbe  aCMSount  which  Mr.-  Harrison  iiad 
^^i«>en,  by  other  persons,  as  well  as«faitti8etf.  The 
fivenc  proved  Ae  normative,  for  the  watch  pro- 
iNiced  bj  Mr.  Kendal,  in  conseqneite^  of  this 
•Ifreement,  \Vent  even  better  than -Mr.  Hanrisob's; 
It  was  sent  oat  with  captain  Cook  in  his-  sect^tid 
voy«fe-toWB]^thesoutik  pole,  and  rsnnd  tfrngMbt 
from  the  year  1772,  to  the  year  1775  :  wtepn  tlife 
only  ftult  found  in  the  watch  was  that  its  rate  of 
goiog^  was  considerably  accelerated,  thougfh  in  4his 
trial  of  S  years  and  e  half,  it  nerer  amounted  to 
14'f  a.  day.  *  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Hoos^ 
of  Commons  were  pleased  to  order  the  other  'half 
of  the  rewaiidtob&girentO'Mr.  Harrison.  This  g^en- 
tteman  had  also,  atdM)&rent  tiipes,  recieiv^d  oth^ 
adinsof  money,  asencoilragpements  lo  him  to  coiiti- 
nlie  his  endeavoiirs,- 'from' the  board  of  lofig|4toMe ; 
fromthe  Bostindia  company,  atid  from^opulent  ih-^ 
di«idoafis.  ' 

^imarrtm,  of<t5far,  «fiai^hoflheecli))tie,  in* 
4<<»tMpttid'hetw^tfthe'fifst  of  Alto,  and  tliepoifll 
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«^  tbe  ecttpHc  cot  hj  Htm  flte^t oirdeof  loBgl<> 
tode,  * 

thcsitt-AM  19  apeoieB.  TheliQBioM«gr»ta,orev«fv 
greeii  hcmey-sttckle,  is  the  most  beautiful :  itgreiro 
without  any  cultuce  in  North  Ameri«a;  it  has 
:  strong  hi»ii^beSi«9v«rQil  ^Ui  apwrplehark,  which 
ii»einawtf»ted.^ith  tocid  green  leaveaemhraeiiig 


Tbe flfMrera kmom  elreiig aranatic  fiamw^  they 
-jlkilAweariiiiliMie;  and  Ibera  is  a  oonakant  aii«>- 

*  PMioii  aC^oireia  fill  the  free!  puts  an  eiMi  tQ  tbem, 
/  i;J•al^mIlladlm^bifltory«*titleflifeo«rle^>given 

*  ie  all  Bniab  ai^  Iriph  B<ftlilem«ii  fnoi9  tbe^armi 

Apirard ;  to  the  eWest  sens  of  earJis ;  to  all  the  sens 

M'  meiquisee  aad^ukes^  andtorvariiHis  <^eei»; 

as  thu  nu^oc  «t'  Lfwdopy  the  chamberlain  of  tba 
king's  bottsebeld,  aail  tbe  high  cbaiMkNr  of  tbe 
i^iiig4p«i»..  iitfri(iasisM«ge|ieraltem,equivaleot 
^.ivitb.^fsrt;  wbswf<»e>tbe  Ihima cfpi^^'m also ei^lr 
Mthe  o  .  .  ■' 
r  hovxmt  Botmpf*  See  Pabliabont,  a|^  Vmsa. 

LoRD»  in  law,  one  who  possesses  ti/eeov  nutmrnr, 
.  Jfl^  |s  the  primitive  meaning  of  tbe  word ;  and  it 
.,w|kain  right  of  their  le<^  that  \ordi  earns  to  sit 
«f9i  parliament*  .    , 

l|ORn  Ctoit^^>H  ^^  siztbgreat  officer  of  the 
eiQW|is  to  whom  belongs  livery  an4  lodging  in  tbe 
.|Ejing's49ourt,and  fees  Irona  each  archbishop  apd 
\  bwbppt  when  he  perforois  homage  to  the  king,  and 
^^pm  each.  peer«  at  bis  creatioA,  erdoiug  homage^ 
^  '  LotiON,  is  sucb  washing  as  concerns  the  beai>$i- 
>^  fl^il^.tbe  skin»  bj  cleansing  it  of  those  deformities 
r.«b«*  lk4^f!|CMi)^lii9<^  IjloodiisoiBe^injes  throws  upfsk 
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it;  Thereisf^AfiOB  to^prohoid  that  afanost  all 
the  lotions  advertised  for  sale,*  as  quack  mediciaeSy 
eontamniiieh poisottons  matter,  sodi  as  moriated 
tnereory,  and  therefore  ought  ntrer  to  be  had  re- 
coarse  to» 

LoTTBRT.    (See  Chamcss. 

Loxu,  the  greebeak,  a  gefliit  ef  birds  ef  the 
lAider  PMseres.  The  liuda  earfirestra,  or  cross- 
bill, is  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  lis  tarottrite  food 
consists  of  the  seeds  of  piae ;  and  pine  woods  are 
always  its  prioeipal  haiaits.  It  has  the  manneni 
•fa  parrot,  and  in  North  Ameriea  it  buikls  on  the 
hiiphest  fin,  and  aftta^es  its  nest  to  the  trunk  bjr 
means  of  die  exaded  remn.  Loxia  pyrdrala,  or  the 
ImlUlach,  is  oemmonly  known  in  this  country, 
ehaiigkig  its  residence  according'  to  the  season,  in 
summer  retreating  from  the  habitations  of  man,  in 
Winter  preferring  OEchards  and  fi^ardens,  tn  which 
it  does,  great  mischief  by  destroying:  the  buds  of 
trees.  These  birds  may  be  instructed  to  whistle  a 
▼ariety  of  tunes.  The  I^xia  chloris,  or  greenfinch^ 
is  a  species  of  this  genus.  See  Plate,  Nat.  HjOk. 
Fig.S9. 

LucANUS,  i^  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  coleop' 
tem,  of  which  there  are^6  species.  The  principal 
is  theLncanus.oenrus,  or  stag- chaffer,  which  is  the 
largest  of  -European  coleopterous  insects^  being 
two  or  three  inches  long.  It  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  oak-trees,  and  its  larrsB  are 
found  in  the  hollows  of  those  trees,  residing  in  the 
foe  mould  usually  seen  in  such  cavities,  and  feed- 
ing on  the  softer  parts  of  the  decayed  wood.  The 
larva,  when  arrived  at  its  full  size,  which  is  about 
its  fifth  or  sixth  year,  forms  a  hollow  in  the  earth  ii^ 
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WhicK  li  lies/  wid  l^ftekrWifrd^  f^mtlnin^  petlSctijr 
still  for  ihe  spaee  of  a  month  di?^ts  itself  of  iw 
ikin  and  commences  pupa.  It  lies  in  this  state 
three  or  Ibnr  motith^^,  and  then  gites  hirth  to  th« 
perfect  insect.  The  exotic  species  of  this  g^uuB 
are  mostly  natires  of  Arnica,  bnt  ime  dped«s  has 
^n  (fiscorered  ih  New  Holland,  which  difik«from 
the  rest  in  being  entirely  of  a  beaatiful  gfolden-gNM 
colour,  with  jaws  of  a  brilKant  copper  cOlOv^.  Set 
Plate,  :Nat.  Hist.  Fig.  8S. 

,  Lure,  the  gospel  of^  a  cftnoiiidal  book  bf  th« 
New  Testament.  Some  say  thtit  it  wak  p¥Op«fly 
St.  Paul's  gos^l,  and  that  when  that  lipdstte  speiM 
bf  his  gospel,  he  means  what  is  cfflled  St.  Lukei^ 
This  gospel,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  tllfe  Apoilie^. 
written  by  the  same  e7an^pB}isf,  lire  supposed  to  hst« 
been  two  parts  of  the  same  volume,  Snd  to  faavA 
6een.  written  in  the  year  63  or  64.  St.  Loke  is 
pilire,  copious  and  flowilig  in:  his  languages,  and  has 
k  wonderful  and  entertainhig  Variety  toC  Mleci'dir^ 
eumstances  in  his  nan^ion  of  our  SstflouiPlsllitine 
actions.  We  learn  from  ibis  authgr  a  variety  df 
lacts.which  hare  not  been  related  byth#  ocber 
^yang^sis,  and  his  style  is  well  liiaptfd  to  th^  his- 
toiy  which  It  is  emploj'ed  6n. 

LvMWous  appearances.    Sec  SfiA. 

liUNGS,  in  Anatomy,  apart  of  an  Imkflal  Mhf 
^hich  is  the  instrument  of  respiratidh.  Th^  kiflgs 
^re  ihelalrgest  visctis  oNhe  thorax;  the;^  itre  ilitn- 
at et)  in  its  ttrb  sides,  Mb  the  heart  as  it  i^tifH  b^- 
f^e^h  th^m.  Th^  lmig;s^bf  dniiAals  sitepopid^ttfy 
called  the  "  Bghts." 

.LusTRtV.in  mineralogy,  &  a  iettA  used  in  wbrks 
Af  t&odirn  chemiltrj^.    lit  lustre  of  tbiiienlls  is 


ff  fi.v#  kiodHf  1.  Spkndent)  that  is,  wlien  in  fuU 
day-|igbt^  theliptre  am  be  se^n  at  a  great  4istaDCf « 
g.  Shining,  when  at  a  distance  ih^  reflected  light  is 
w^ak :  3*  Ghsteniiig,  when  the  lustre  ia  only  ol^-* 
ft^raUo  iwt  BO  greater  distanjce  thap  an  arm's  length. 
4.  Glimmerixig,  when  the  surface  held  near  tli(e 
fiye  in  fiiU  day-Ugbt  pv^ysf^ot^  a  nuipber  of  shining 
pointa.  a,  Dull,  when  the  si^rfac^  h^s  no  lustre.  . 
Li^fiy  »  mij^c^l  In^ilrume^t,  consists  oif  ^ut 
parts,  yi^.  the  table ;  >  the  body  or  belly,  which  \^ 
niae  fi^nfgs;  l^e  ne<^,  which  has  nine  or  ten  stopi 
or  4ivi|iQP89  viar|i;ed  with  strings,  ,and  the  head  qr 
^0^  where  the  sorew  for  laislng^ind  lowering  the 
fitvkig^to  a  proper  yiicli  of  tone  are  fixed.  In  tfie 
mi4di^  Af  the  t^^le  t|;iere  is  a  pa^^pge  for  the  soun^  ; 
^re  ii^j^fio  ^  ^ridga  that  the  strings  are  ffstened 
t»,  an^  i|  p^ce  of  ivory  between  the  head  and  iiecjk, 
^  if^jch  the  e;ctrenuties  of  the  ^tf ings  are  fitted. 
4>  playii^i  the^tiii^  aire  strncl^  with  the  right 
119^1^1  Md  with  t^  left  the  stops  are  pressed. 
.  iWnAs  the  ott^,  a  genus  of  mammalia,  of  the 
or^  f^tf^i  of  whioh  tjiere  ^r^  ^^^^  species. 
The  Latra  v^gaiieSs  o^  common  otter,  lives  chiefly 
f  i|  $^^,.  ^ii4  m^y  be  trained  to  catch  Qsh  ibr  iti 
'  pwner.  One  kept  by  Mr.  Japi^  Campbell  woulc) 
catch  tep  salu^^  in  a  day.  Outers,  in  their  wil^ 
fiate,  baye  d, propensity  fi»r  destruction,  killing 
vmny  moreflsh  than  they  «at.  The  Lutra  Marine, 
or  ae9*0tter,  '19  very  valuable  for  its  skin,  a  single 
to  hm  been  aoisd.ameng  the  Russians  for  twenty* 
fiveponoids-  Sea*otte^  are  perfectly  inoflen$iv^» 
and  the  female  manife^s  the  mo&t  affetctjouate  at- 
taffbmmit  to  k^r  young.  .  These  animals  feed  oil 
^rabsy  lohsteniymMi  other  «he)l-jflsl).     The  fliesh.of 
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the  young  is  recfcoiied  like  that  of  lamb,  and  is 
highly  Taiued.  See  Plate,  Nat.  Hist.  Fig.  34. 
'  LirrHBRANSy  christiaDS  who  follow  the  opinioRS 
of  Martin  Luther,  a  reformer  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tnry.  Leo.  X.  to  whose  elegant  taste  Europe  is  so 
touch  hidebted,  either  found,  or  created,  comider- 
Me  embarrassments  in  the  papal  finanoes.  T<f 
repair  these,  and  particularly  to  procure  a  sum  of 
money  adequate  to  the  ctompletion  of  the  church  of 
fit.  Peter,  he  caused  indu^ences  to  be  offered  to 
•ale  in  an  abundance  till  then  unknown.  They  were 
hawked  about  Christendom ;  and  their  plenty  oc« 
easioned  their  price  to  be  very  low.  IVhether  the 
Augustines  were  scandalized  at  the  genera)  indeli* 
cacy  of  the  prooedom;  or  whether  they  were  dis- 
pleased at  the  k>w  estimation  into  which  a  profitable 
commodity  was  brought;  or,  rather,  at  the  par- 
tiality wi^  which  the  Pope  had  gtren  the  sale  to 
the  Domtmcans;  is  uncertain ;  but  so  it  happened, 
that  a  contention  arose  between  these  two  orders  of 
inonks.  The  vicar-geiieral  of  the  German  Augus- 
tines fixed  upon  Luther,  one  of  tiie  body,  at  a  per- 
son qualified  to  support  their  cause  in  die  pulpit; 
this  man  had  a  vehement  eloquence,  well  calculated 
to  promulgate  his  opinions ;  and  his  colleagues 
discovered,  4eo  late,  tiiat  those  opinionrwent  greatly 
beyond  the  bounds  they  desired.  The  war  which 
had  been  raised,  continued  :  but  the  parties  to  the 
quarrel  were  soon  changed :  the  Augustines  and  Do- 
minicaQs  rallied  round  ^e  same  staadaH,  and  eon- 
aidered  the  Lutherans  as  th^r  common  enemy. 

In  15530,- Luther  sent  his  bode,  De  lib&rtate 
Oft^lidnA,  to  the  Pope :  in  tilts  work,  he  grounds 
i«stifieati(m  upon  failli  mi^y,  asaeits  ciuMt^jfiliherif 
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flg^ft  the  boQd«80#f  bttoiaii  teditMiis,  ainl  monr 
partji^uVyQly  of  intpAl  iisi|K»sitio«i ;  9/k4  in  a  qub^er 
quent  remonstrance,  he  denies  the  authorijty  of  the 
Romi^  6)iiin4i.  Tbecie  preoeediogs  weve  instaiitly 
J6c41aw«yi  by  JL^eo's  Ml  of  ^.oonmmnieatiQti ;  vm 
Iii$trmi(ient  which  Lather  thre^into  a  fi^e  that  h9 
J^d  c^nia^  to  be  piade  without  the  waUs  of  Wir*" 
tembergu 

Xh»t  the  Qge  was  ripe  for  this  hierarchal  revo- 
lit^opi  i^  ^idfi^t;  since  liuther  had  the  exAra,ordi« 
liary  fQrt^^e  to  see,  in  the  i^hprt  space  of  \^  owi| 
Mf^,  hi?  tenet?  receive  national  establishng^jppt,  no^ 
only  throughout  Upper  Saxpoy,  where  the  oleetor 
had  from  the  first  protected  him,  butin  thenorthera 
provinces  of  the  empire;  and  ^^^o  set  up  in  Swe- 
den and  DenQiark,hy  a  formal  league  betweeii  th^ 
Iwo  crowns. 

Lton;  or  viON,  king  o^  anm^  see  King  ui  a^nf. 

Lyri;^  fi  n^u^i^l  iq^tninientof  the  stringed  kind. 
The  modern  lyre,  or  Welsh  harp,  consisting  of 
forty  strings,  is  well  knowi^r  biU  the  structure  of 
ancp»t  lyres  cannot  he  ascertained :  The  lys^ 
among  poets,  painters  and  ij^tatuaxies  is  attributed  to 
ApoUo  foid  the  musfes. 

Bl. 

J^ ,  the.twelfUi  btlbir»  and  nUith  opoi^opimt  vf  ^ 
EDghah  alphabet  is  a  liquid  ^nd  labial  conMywiuftt 
.pro^ouBiaed  by  striking  the  wider  lip  agfioft  4^ 
upper  one.  M.  aa ja  numeral  ji^tm^  for  miUo»  it  t)u>ii  • 
tand ;  and  wUh  a  dwh  over . it  thiis  fi,  49000^. 
M.  A.  magister  artium  :  M.  D.  me^ipq^  ^o^tot: 
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MS.  manuwript  aRd  M88.  maMMIfiptsJ  Itf  the 
preseriptioDt  of  pbysiciaw  M.  fltands'  for  mmn* 
pulos,  a  kandfttl. 

Maccabbbs,  two  apocryphal  hooka  of-SoiptiHt?, 
4M>Ataiiiing'  the  history  of  Jadas  and  hia  hrothon^ 
and  their  wars  against  the  Sjrrkm  kings  in  defisnoe 
^  thdr  religion  and  liberties.  The  first  book  is  an 
excellent  history,  and  comes  nearest  to  the  style  of 
the  sacred  historians.  The  second  book  of  the 
Maccabees  begins  with  two  ^istfes  sent  from  the 
Jews  of  Jerusalem^  to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alex* 
fodria  to  eshori  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the 
dedicatimi  of  the  new  altar  erected  by  Judas  on  his 
purifying  the  temple. 

'  Machine,  in  genorel,  whatever  hath  force  snffi* 
dent  to  raise  or  stop  the  motion. of  a  heavy  body*, 
machines  are  either  simple  or  compound ;  the  sim^ 
pie  are  the  six  mechanical  powers,  viz.  the  lever, 
poHey,  wheel  and  axis,  indkied  plane,  "^odgoj  and 
screw.    (See  Mechaihcs. 

'  Macbopus,  the  kangaroo,  is  a  genus  of  mammalia 
cyf  the  order  terse.  This  is  one  of  the  most  carious 
animals  discovered  on  the  continent  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  was  first  observed  in  17fO  by  Cap* 
tain  Cook's  sailors.  Its  general  position,  when  rest- 
.  log,  is  that  of  standing  on  its  hind  feet,  on  their 
whole  extent,  Uf  the  knees,  and  its  fore  feet  are  ^e- 
qnently  employed  like  those  of  the  squirrel^  as 
'lumds<  In  its  rapid  motion,  the  &re  feet  are  wholly 
•useless,  and  it  proceeds  by  leaping  on  its  bind  ieet, 
which  it  wtlldo  to  the  distance  of  15  or  16  feet,  and 
with  bounds  so  rapid  in  succession,  that  it  exceeds 
tji  awiftoess  the  cowmon  dog«  '  iee  PJate  Nat. 
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•iaees  of'  the  sun,  roooo,  and  eyen  flome  df  Ht^ 
planets.  They  were  first  discoveMd  by  Gidiledy 
soon  after  he  had  invented  his  telescope.  It  has 
'been  supposed  that>  these  spots  adhere  to,  op#Mit 
^pon  the  sciT&oe  of  the  sttn,  because,  1.  ManyoC 
iSMsn  are  observed  to  break  near  the  middle  of  the 
sun's  disc,  others  to  decay  and  vaoish  there,  or  a| 
vome  distance  from  his  limb.'  2. 'Their apparent 
velocities  are  always  greatest  ovei'fbe  middle  of  iho 
^sc,  and  gradually  slower  irom^  theAce  on  each 
-side  towards  the  Hmb.  3.  The  shaj^e  of  the  spots 
varies  aecor^ng  to  theur  position  on  thfesevend 
-parts  of  the  disc ;  those  which  are  round  and  broad 
in  the  middle  grow  oblong  and  slender  as  they  ap* 
protteh  the  limb,  as  they  ought  by  the  rules  of  op"" 
tics.  By  means  of  these  spot&  the  diurnal  TOVoltf* 
tions  of  the  sun  and  planets  hav^  been  discover!^* 
See  Solar  sy»^«m,  and  Sov. 
-  Madrigal,  in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Frencfei 
poetry,  a  short  and  amatory  poem,  composed  df  a 
numb^  of  free  and  unequal  verses,  neither  cofrfined 
to  the  regularity  of  a  sonnet,  nor'ifo  Ifte'^iifkt  df  an 
epigram,  but  only  consisting  of  some  tehder  and  dfet 
licate  thought,  expressed  with  a  b^utifal,  vo4bH»| 
•and  elegant  simplicity.    •  •  ^ '' 

Magic /anfAoTTi.    SeeOrtlcs.  '^ 

Magna  c^arf a,  see  Cha-rta.  ' ^'"'^ 

Magnet,  or  loadstone,  in  natuttil^hi^efry,  A  *f^ 
•rich  iron  ore,  'found  iti  laige  detached  ma^nes,  oP-'d 
'  dusky  iroii-gfey,olt<^1ibg(^  with  M)^nKih'or>ciI^ 
*dish;  and,  when <foh)ktsii,  appeaHn^'s6ftiethfi?g'lik6 
the  <M>»nkmemery^but4«sii«ii^kfhig.  "IVis'Yeijr 
heavy,  considerably' hard,  of  an  irregular  hlld%iH 
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MicwByasH^  e;ipiaiiMf  the  prQ|i«rtisfi  of  Ihe  iMk 
lur^il  nw^ni^,  spid  sbews  by  wb»t  meuis  artifi^ 
i»o«9  iHW  iptpiijk,  AU  msgnstf  »t(nct  inm,  itod  oibfr 
^Miil^^  <ibst  OADlaui  irpja :  ibis  is  eail^  thcpr  i9#- 
frafi^lfOiwfiK*  Wbsn  «  losgnel  is  at  4Um^  .^ 
^ttore  If^y  il  a9i»Map^  tunis  tbe  saois  yivt  |o^ 
w^rds  ^6  9ortb  |M>]e  cif  1li0  et^,  mid  Hm  opposite 
j)art(tp«FiM9dstbe.so9tb|M^«.  Ti^has^MMit^gv^ 
ifs  dif ^vo  power.  Tbe  ends  of  Ibe  magnet  iirp 
WiM  ib0  poles,  wbi^  are  denomipated  noitb  9mi 
south  accivdiiig'  as  th^.  point  to  the  north  or  sopn^ 
pole,  %n4  when  a  mai^t  jd^pes  itJaelf  in  tJiiB$  dupec- 
tion*  it  is  #9id  to  traTecpe.  WJ^ien  a  i^aflfoat  4b 
left  at  liberty,  its  two  pqles  do  not  Ue  in  a  hooisontsl 
dir^tppt  bnl  o^te  ipolines  dow/ifracd,  and  the  othqr 
iseleT^tfuLup^Taods.  This  is  ca|Ued  the  incUnaiiim 
or  th^  dipping  of  1^  needle.  If  a  magnet  b^  placed 
on  cork,  and  allowed  to  float  freely  on  water,  wUh 
mo  iron  nearit,«t  plaoes-ilfrQlf  in  the  magnetic  neri- 
dian.  This  is  the  propei^  vhioh  senders  it  of  so 
mnch  use  to  seamen.  The  natiiral>direGtioli  of  ^e 
BMIgiiatis  towards  the  aorth^ia^fxuisaDthem  pasfes* 
yet  il^iirely  points  dne  nsr|h  and  south,  and  ihft 
4WBni^  is  .<»Ued.the  dedtnatpop,.  whicjl^  is  snid  to 
beeaift  or  wf^t  fo^grdiii^astbe^ovtlLiKiWof  1^ 

%w4)a  jfl^4^wf^  or  w^siward.  7)m§mw(miif 
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tlie  Miig;ii0t  andiron  is  mutaal,  'tfaat  is,  Ae  iron  Kt^ 
tracts  the  magnet  as  much  as  the  ma^et  attracts 
Ibet  iron.  The  atthu;itan  of  every  ma^et  is  strong- 
est at  the  poles,  and  in  the  centre  point  between  lie 
{Mies  therein  no  mgn  of  aHractton  whatever:  here 
the  Bttradion  of  the  two  poks  seems  to  balance  oaii 
another.  This  attmction  is  not  diminished  by  the 
interposition  of  other  bodies,  except  iron.  Put  • 
needle,  en  a  pewter,  plate,  and  it  will  follow  ^e 
magnet  which  is  moved  on  the  outside.  When  a 
piece  of  iron  is  brought  withia  a  certam  distance  of 
a  magnet j  it  becomes  itself  a  magnet^  that  part  of  il 
which  is  nearest  the  sooth»pole  of  the  magnet  is  n 
north  pole  of  the  iron,  and  vic&»V6rsa.  £i  artifi^ 
cial  magnet,  or  a  magnetic  needle^  is  made  by  fts-* 
ieung  die  steel  on  a  piece  of  boud,  uid  drawing 
■aoglMts  over  it  several  times,  lirom  the  centre  l» 
Hie  ends.  The  power  of  a  magnet  is  nol.  dinHinisli* 
ed  by  communicating  its  properties^to*oihepboiieflr 
Twoor  more  magnets  jmned  together  may  comimi*- 
nicate  a  greater  power  to  iron  or  steel  Ifaaii  dthsr 
efihem  possesses  mgly. 

1^  Mariner's  Compass  consists  of  a  bdxmicli  m$ 
is  represented  in  $g,  33.  Plate  Miseellames.  The 
hex,  which  contains  the  card  or  fly,  is  circular,  «nd 
made  of  wood,  or  brass,  er  cc^per^  and  is  sui^ended 
witbim  another  box  by  means  of  epncentno^c^nsteS) 
called  gimbals,  so  fixed  by  cress  axea  to;  the  two 
boxes,  that  the  imier  one  or  compass  box  shall  :re^ 
tarn  an  horisontal  peutionia  all  the  motions  of  th« 
phip,  while  the  otiter  box  is '  fixed  with  respect  to 
the  ship.  The  card  is  a  etroular  piece.of  stiff  paper^ 
the  outer  edge  of  which- is. divided  into  360  parts, 
pr  degrees,  jsod  within  the^rck  of  these  divisioosv 
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it  ig  ftgfftiA  divided  into  Si  ffirts  ctlkd  thi^nSm^  0r 
points  of  the  compasf. 

Tbe  Azinrath  Compass  diicrs  fiwm  tlie  conuacii 
sea  eotnpa9sint)iis,  thAttbe«iEcunifere&oeof  Iks 
eard  or  box  is  divided  into  d^gvees ;  a&d  there  is 
iited  to  the  box  an  index  iirith  tvo.  s^hta^  vhkh 
are  apri^  i^eoes  of-  brass,  placed  opposite  eaxdi 
other;  havmg  a  sMt  (faiwa  .th«  middie  of  't^em» 
tfavoagh  wht(^  the  star  or  son  it  view^  at  the  imm 
of  ob^^attes.  <     •    * 

Magnesia,  in  ckeMistvy;  an  earthy  aabstancf 
which  eiristsiti  ttbimdance,  in  cornhmtioa  laitly  other 
eidtttances^  btit  hiM  nev^sr  heeii  iDiindperiiNstly  pave 
in  natufe*  It  is  an  ingredieiit  in  many  fossUs ;  and 
eerer^l  of  the  s^ls,  which  it  forms  in  ,ffembitwtiw» 
with  the  acids,  am  feund  in  ipineiral  ^riags,  jund  in 
the^atero^theoeean.  Fibm  tiiese  oembinatipiis^ 
Magnosla  is  dbtaioedhy  diiereni  antsfidkl  pt^fesiea 
7kik«4fte  paiU'of  Epsom  salt  and  let  it  bediss^ed 
in  tweitt/ pttits -iif  water:  th^stdotioBistoheiW 
tered,  and  to  this  is  to  he-added,  while  hot,.*  soItttioB 
of  pure  potash  or  soda,  as  Ifipigf  as  paeeipitBtion  Js 
pMiH)^.  The  alkali  cambines  with  the  sulphurie 
tteid,  and'lhe  magnesia  is  sepan^led,  and  £riis  down 
in  wbito  powder.'  It  is  then  wwdied  in  imtec  ^11 
the  liq«ep  eomes  o^T  tasteless.  This  earth,  exists 
idKider  t  l^'jRyrm  of  a  white  poirder  r  it  is  mach  ased 
ittmedlcine  as  ^  very  getMe  laSiallfe,  and  as  an  9b* 
sorbent  to  destlFey  acidity  itt  the  ^(omaeh.  Bpsom 
salt  is  compounded  ^  sulphmeaoidand  magnesia^ 
the  chemical  name  is  of  eoiirse  the  snlphatis  <if 
ma^esiaf,  The  carbonate  of  majgnesia,  or  mag^ 
iiesia  conipoulHfed  with  oarbonic-ltcid-ifas,  is  amon|gr 
phyMdaiis  a-veiy  impevtant  eoiapooi^  C  ^' 
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MlDiENy  ill  DDddern  faistory,  dn  iustromeiit  useil 
formerly  in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals. 
'  fMs  is  ft  broad  piece  of  iron,  about  a  foot  squarey 
t«ry  Bbarp  <m  die  lower  part,  and  loaded  above 
tiridb  ft  heary  weight  of  lead.  At  the  time  of  eare*' 
cutlon  il  ie  palM  tipr  to  the  top  of  a  aartow  woodea 
Ihune,  about  t4a  feet  high,  and  aa  broad  as  the  en* 
gtoe,  with  moiridingft  on  eaeh  side  for  (he  maiden  to 
fdide  in.  A  oonyenience  is  made  abeat  two  feel 
kam  the  g^iiiid,  fbr  the  prk^ner  to  by  his  neck ; 
«iid  th^e  19  n  kind  of  bar  so  fastdaed  as  to  keep 
hiiki  f)t)m  stiningi  The  prisoner  bong  thus  seenr-^ 
ed,  and  the  sign  given,  the  maiden  is  let  ioose^ 
wdicb  in  A  moinent  separates  his  IMA  Ivimi  hit 
body.    See  Quillotine.  * 

Malic  addi  k  discorered  in  the  juices  of  many 
kinds  of  fruit,  particnlm*ly  in  apples,  hence  the 
term  Malic,  from  malum  an  apple.  The  eominoa 
houseleek  affords  abundance  of  this  add.  It  cotn- 
bines  with  earths,  alkalies,  &e.  and  the  oompoundf 
aie  called  Malates. 

Malleable,  a  property  in  metals  whereby  they 
ite  Capable  of  being  eictended  under  t|ie  hiiminer^ 

Malt,  in  commerce,  a  prepa^tion  of  barley,  and 
from  which  is  made  a  polabk  liquor^  called  beer, 
or  ale. 

The  processes  of  malting  have  for  their  obfeots^ 
first,  to  excite  the  vi^etatiTe  powers  of  the  graiHy 
^d,  then,  to  «top  ve^stadon.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of 
moisture;  the  barley  b  artde  to  gertainate-,  that  isf^ 
to  putt  forth  roots,  and  almost  its  acrospire,  or  first 
sprout;  and  by  theaid  of  fire^  the  roots  are  destroy-* 
ed,  and  the  a6Mspir«  prevents  fh)ift  bursting  th6 
•khi.    By  ^ermhMtiODj  all  A«  j^rHKiiplefe  ef  tha 
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griiiiAMpvtiaiiiolioii.  The  bait  wfaidi  k-wdiiB' 
quently  undeisoes,  Mparates  its  parts,  aad  the  m* 
cidily  which  h  before  possened,  is  lemored  by  the 
kmer  teztwe  of  its  oils,  and  their  intiwite  unien 
with  the  salts ;  which  alteratioa  is  the  cawae  of  the 
■weetish  taste  IhaidistiDgoishes  malt  from  bai^r. 

RUaiiiLOKis,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  that  reigned 
ai  Egypt  They  were  oiiginalfyTttrkish  and  Cic- 
€n«ian  slaves* 

MamuuA,  in  the  liinaiean  flfystsm  of  aoology* 
the  first  dass  of  animals^  ebmprehending  such  m 
simA/s  their  young.  This  dans  is  diTwled  into  sef  en 
orders: 

h  Pnsio^efiaiiimsls  that  have  two  ea«ineteethy 
and  four  eutting  teeth .  W  this  order  there  are  only, 
three  giSMra  %  man,  the  monkey,  and  the  bat, 
-  II«,  BrutOf  ammals  thttt  hare  no  catting  teeth  ; 
as  the  elephant. 

.  III..  Fer^f  animals  that  haye  from  two  to  tencnt- 
ting  teeth;  as, the  lion. 

jy.  GlireSf  animals  that  have  oply.  two  cutting 
leelii,  and  no  canine  teeth ;  as,  the  hare. 

y.  Pecn^y  animals  that  have  no  cuttiag  teittb 
ii^tho  upper  javir ;  as,  the  sheep. 
^ .  yi.  Belhie^  animals  with  cutting  teeth  in  eaeh 
jaw,.and  whidi  are  furnished  with  hoofs  ;  as,  the 
home. 
.  yil.  CeU^  or  fsohales. 

W^t  ui  natural  history,  a  genei^.name  for  the 
human  race.  As  an  aaimalr  man  is  strikL^gly  dis*' 
tWguishable  from  the  rest  of  the  cceatures  of  the. 
earth,  on  aceount  of  the  ingenuity,  with,  which  he 
employs  the  productions  of)  nature  for  his  accom- 
m^d^tion*,  Ajyi  animals  are  dispqged.  to  make  uu^ 
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of  Hieae  jirodaetiwis  ;  but  liiaii  )tt*a  itie&sut«f^ 
ereattt  iiaxn.  The  brute  seeks  tbetterlVoiti  thcr 
ionpest ;  but  man  forms  it  for  liwiflielf^  Man  is 
also  distingmsbable  by  the  originality  of  his  ideaa^ 
imttftctt  make  np  ajiart  of  bis  cinracter ;  but  he 
is  prineipatty  the  crestare  of  experienoe  and  rei^ 
fleotion ;  be  builds  a  habitation^  beeaose  be  has 
esperiemced  the  ioetemeBcy  of  the  weather,  ami 
because  he  has  reflected  npon  the  means  of  secav« 
iag  himself  against  its  rage.  When  he  builds,  too, 
it  is  not,  Kke  the  work  of  the  bee  or  the  b^ver, 
upon  any  instinctive  plan,  and  that  plan  thebesl 
possible  £br  the  purpose,  but  one  in  which  he  pre« 
sently  diacoTers  iraperfbetiDiM ;  and  ftfMn  whieb, 
that  of  another  individual  of  tbe  same  species  to 
totally  different.  Men  are  strongly  disposed  ta 
imitatum ;  but  if  they  think  for  theraselyes,  tliey 
act  in  Tery  dissamilar  manners. 

Man  is' also  farther  distinguishable 'from  other 
animails,  in  that  his  existence  appears  to  be  un%e* 
eessary  to  the  economy  of  nature.  With  respect, 
therefbre,  to  the  things  of  this  work!,  it  is  prolMib^ 
not  at  the  mere  suggestion  cf  vanity,  that  he  con- 
siders himself  as  the  end  for  which'  tkey  were  ^e*-^ 
ated.  For  what  purpose  he  himself  exists,  it 
would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  were  possibk?  ftr 
him  to  discover.  This,  howerer,  is  a  question'  in 
metaphysics,  whither  all  inquiries  regarding  man 
necessarily  tend.  The  structure  of  the  human 
body  is  considered  under  tlie  hited  of  ANAfennr. 
•  Manaob,  or  MANEGE,  an.  academy,  or  place  ibr 
teaniing  to  nde'the  great  horse,  as  also  for  bMik* 
iog'horsestotlbeiMroper  motions  and  actions.  Ik 
erery  manage  is  a  centre,*  or  place -destined  '§«t 
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ymkl&ag  rmami  »  pillar  $  VLHsvanlmi  to  aaf<Q«i«».  te 
Tutmin}^ the  ring;  aadon.efteb  c^e,  pillftr*,  he'i 
««^e«8  vhidk  artf  placed  the  hiHrses  dMned  fo( 
bigh  airs. 

^  MiUlGANEBB,iiiliiiiieit4og3r,m  metal  which  tsfi>mul 
iii|iri»aftahimdaiioftiBSw«deii^Oena«A3r^  Fraocai 
Italy,  and  £iigkAd»  Ita  ore-  is  of  iseryJoie  in  tilt 
grhtfs  maaotetory,  when  it  ni  nied  to  tamaretfa^ 
groenkh  hue  from  if  fake  glass.  Tin  sriyigBBM^ 
<ii  GermvBty  'A  the  b^t« 

MnHiA)  a  hociey«iUke  joioe^  bravq^  Itobi  C»t 
labrfa  and  Slciljr,  todietiiiies  in  small  grami1e%  mt 
Atofm  Afitu^  trregidav  fignre^  Tonndisb,  uhleBfi 
cseokad,  taod  iometiines  eonturtsd*  It  a^nld  bii 
ehos^  whitttshi  et^  at  the  utmost,  with  only  ft 
fiint  east  of  j^w,  not  too  heavy,  in  regulat  4Ky 
gratiqkes,  or  m<NlerateLy  long  flakes  j  ef  .ft.  pleasant 
taste,  and  dissolTtng  whoUy in  the  mouth.  liii  eb^ 
tniMI  firomsetreral  sorts  of  trees,  especially  Iheiah  ; 
and.lbe  ^lestkind  is.thftt  which  eostes  qatttralljr 
o«t  i>f  the  leaves:  the?  coarser  is  obtained  hy 
wonndh^  the  barb  of  the  trunk  and  branehes  Of 
tbetree. 

'  MiMSEAoo^nne,  aepedes  of  homicide,  being  tiie 
4et  of  fciHing  aponon  wttfaeutpreBacditaied  mallecft 
9eb  HomciDar  . 

'  MiiitiB^  a  gOBiisof  instets  of  the  order  hampi* 
lira^ ther^ arenpwards of  Mxty f^eie»c  IthMasi 
in'Mtnlis  dtaloria,oreanie^oribketv  which  is  found 
ill  th&sodtbeen  pitrts  of  £arope^  JBold  is  eatirely  ef 
a  BeMrt^l  green  ookmr.  It  is  jnarly  'three  intbes 
HI  ieng;^,  of  a  slender  sbapoi  and  hii  ks  gmcral 
sAting'-pesture,  is  observed  to  bofal  Up  £e  twii 
fin^  lefgs^  «^  if  in  ibe  act  of  devsliaii  i  Jienge  it  baa 
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fteiniMfardei  as  More^,  aai  a  mitiDii  hag  ^m* 
taileil;  2ial  a  tmnwtXkiB  bmmg  lost  bis  liay  wauM 
be  flafel}F  direated  by  obaerving  Aa  qaarler  to  ipifaiob 
tbe  aaimal  pointed  wfaea  iakeh  in  the  band.  Tbit 
JMWirt  is  of  a  psedadoiw  disposkioo,  livkig*  on 
analier  inseeta,  wbidiii  ivatcbea  Ibr  with  great 
anxiety;  it  is  also  ^anrisome^  and  when  kept 
l»Mva^^»of  its  own  apeciea  in  a  state  of  cap* 
lirity^  they  will  attack  eaeb  etbep  witb  tbe  ntmeat 
fiolenee,  till  one  is  destroyedlj  Tbe  cenqneMr  de- 
vaurs  bis  antaMist.  Mantis  pveearta  is-  said  t» 
be  the  idol  of  fhe  Hottentots. 
-  MiKP,  afktane-ftgfnra  representiRg^  tbe  snrlaee  of 
Iba  earth,  oi>  some  part  el*  it^i  Mag  a  ]^r^eetieii 
•f  the  globidar  soriaoe  of  «the  eat4h>  exbibiibig 
^Nutrics^  seas,  rivers,  monatams,  Ac  in  their  dM 
porition  or  nearly  so.  •  *  fai  otiaps  thrse  thsags  ttre 
seqtriitd.  1 .  Te  shew  thelatitiide  aad  kNif^lade  ol 
j^aoes^  which  is  done  by  drainng  a  certstnmiaEibe^ 
c#  meridiana  and  parallels  (d  latttude.  %.  rTha 
ibape  of  the  eounldev  most  be  odttbited.  as  aeou^ 
M6lyia$|MMsible.  >  3.  The  bearings  of  pfeceaend 
their  distanees  from  each  other  must  be  shewn^ 
Vbe  uae^f  jnaps  ia  obvioas  frem  thaiVjeosfllKii^tioD. 
1ha^degft«eaof  te  aaeridiims  and  parallels  i^w  the 
latitndesandloiigita'desof  places,  aiid  the  «caler 
cfm^  'atinex^,  tbeif  distaaose^  the  sitiinlioR 
<tff  ptaees,  with  Mjgard  to  eaeholber,  as  well  as4*^ 
tfn^^eaidinal  points,  appears  by  inspeotion ;  the 
isp  of'tha  map  being  always- north,  the  bota»ni. 
fontfa,  therigbthssid  the  east,  and'  the  left  hai|d 
the  west ;  unless  the  eeaipass,  .iiswally  awiaiced^ 
shews  tiie  eonttary. 
V'  Mimn.B',  in  oalnral  MstQuy)  ikg^imof  lessis^ 
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cumpTbi^g  far^fat  and  beftutiM  sloaes,  eomposed 
of  sfDall  «$pas»te  coDeretioitBj  moderately  hard,  w4 
giving  fire  with  steel,  fermenting  with  and  aoloble 
in  acid  menstrua,  and  calctning  in  a  slight  fire. 
.  Maebles,  Atiind^,  ancient  marbles  with  a  dircK 
nicle  of  the  city  of  Athens  inscribed  -  on  then< 
many  yesucs  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  presented  to 
the.  UniFersity  of  Oxford,  by  Thomas  earl  of 
^mnd^L  Sea  Abunoblun.  . 
.  March,  the  third  month  of  the  year,  aceordiBg^ 
^  ^fae.  cQmAion  way  of  compotiag.  Amoi^  tlw 
Romans,  March  was. the  first  month,  aad  in  aom^ 
teeclesiastical  cempvitations,  that  orda  is  stiU  p»e-> 
isri^ed,  as  partiaukriy  reckoning  from  the  incania*^ 
fioft  ^  our  Saviour,  that  is  from  the  35th  of 
t/SMedu  ■■  Theanoieikts  reokoned  March  and  Majr 
as  unpcDilitioiiatp  tbe  ritetf  of  marriage^ 
.  Mabinbs,  or  laortse  tofdtem,  men  equipped  ua 
ih*vmamier  of  it^mtry,  but  who  serve  on  board  dc 
riiq^  wheca  they  fight  whenever  the  ^emy  it 
atiffiiQifiitfly  nesjr.  to  aUow  of  small-arms  takings 
pStd^f  and  wbnore  they  are  a  check  upon  the 
seamen,  in  case  of  mutinous  disposition^ 

lifUmf  goapieL  of»  a  .canonical  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  St..  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  at  Romei 
wbene  he  aipeon^panied  St.  Peter  in  the  year  64 
or  .65.  Some  iiaire  thought  that  Mark  was  only 
an  amanuensis  to  Bt.  Peter,  though  others  imagine 
that  this  gospel  was  not  written  till  alter  the  death 
of  Peter.  It  appears,  from  the  accounts  given  of  it 
byiftu^aucients,  to  contain,  th^  sulipitance  pf  Pet«r'« 
prefMfbiug^  ,  Mfuiy  circiuBstan<)ei(  and  &cts  occur 
in  this  gospel  that  are  not  to  be  fquud  ia  any  of 
^h^  oth^  thrive,  whf oh  pcor^  that  th^  writ^  waa 
;ui  original  author,  and  not  a  mere  epitomiser. 
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1   li|M,  «  KMMie^  of  aacoit,  %ttM,  vAn.    VhB 
Engiadi  iiialic  m  two  tiurdt  «f  a  pomd^devlHig,  «r 

M JiauE,  ifMcr  o/v  ^^  powttr  gnateil  ii;f  »ltate 
^its  sul^eets,  to^nu^  tqnruals  on  the  gobfects^f  » 
stRts  wiiiiirlMHi  il  18  at  liar. 

MABOtott^ '  i»  BdMem  <hirtony ,  a  -  title  ef  hooonr, 
«ext  in  digiMtji^  tiuH  6f  ^lake^  firciti^nto  tDifaose 
xilw comiDfmJM the  maiebM^ that fs'^ibe borden 
«wi  Ibrntiem  of  eonBtmiv  Mm^pjIsQes  w@re  nol 
JtoowftwEBg^dliU  Riohiir(liI|.io.tbe^r  1$37^ 
created  Robert  de  Vere,  Marquis  of  DBblio. 

^  MAMtUOB  is  tlie  laniu]  qoijpxmiim  of  maji  <md 
^ppife.  tteriage  la  a  civii  cQOlNKDt,  im^itisfiw^ 
Md  valid,  ^fh&m  Ibe  panlies,  at  tb^tim^  of  ma^ag 
^  arq  wilUDg  to  coatia^t ;  arenbte  to  «pntrM,  mi 
i0  actually  eoatraat,  llamafOi  one  witb  aqoth^ 
imadaoe  four  cbttdran,  ratiiev  move  tban  lour  io  tbf 
ipountry i  and  ki^  tbap  tbat  wvaifyet  in  larga  iawm^ 
TPbe  dnrattOM  qf  marcia^caiiar^  licen  wtimijled: 
nilh  ffreat  eare,  the  resu^  of  which  is  gi«eni  in 
Ihe  fottewtnf  table,     fbugse  whose  ages  together 

40  li^  together  between  fiji  and  d.^  years. 
50  •-—.>..    ^      S3  -^  SS 

70.    r      »     r      -     ».    J-         19^—  flO  *     J 

,       Oa    -     -     -     -     r     -       W-T-  a5.  ..    '. 

100     ...      -      -      r        J3  T^  13 

-  The  dnrs^Qii  of  snrrhForsfaip,  or  tf  widowliaodf 
m  the  huiAand  vr  w4fb,  is  fsqual  to  the  dwatimitf 
Ittairiage,  when  tile*  ages  are  eqnafj  of  <::6tiril^thh 
MUDber  of  murifors,  onof  widows  Md  wMttwew; 


jviH  be  e^wl  to  the  whole  niunber  of  muni^ 

Mabbow,  inanatoiiiy,  a  soft  oleagiiiottssniiiitimce, 
coDtained  in  the  oanties  of  the  htmeti.  Maffro#  is 
ioond  to  conriit  of  a  nmnber  of  fine,  sohtile,  fiit, 
oleaginous  sabstanoes,  and  of  ninote  vendca  of  a 
jnembranaceoufl  stnictiire^  jn  which  the  fotmer  is 
veoreied  lh»m  tiie  arterial  blood,  in  the  same  man* 
iier  as  the  fht  of  thenstof  the  body.  Thissab- 
«lanee  penetrates  the  fibres  of  the  bones,  vii  pre- 
serves  Iheni  firom  dryness,  and  from  conwqaent 
brittleness. 

Mars,  in  astfononiy,  the  planet  that  revolves 
'  next  beyond  the  earth  in  oar  system,  is  of  a  fi«ry 
or  reddish  colour.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
.  Untfilation  in  his  motions  as  Mercury  and  Venus, 
but  appears  sometimes  near  the  sun,  and  at  others 
mt  a  great  distance  from  him,  sometimes  rising 
wb«n  the  sun  sets,  or  setting  when  he  rises.  Mars 
•ppears  to  more  from  west  to  east  round  the  earth, 
his  periodical  motion  round  the  sun  is  in  687  days 
nearly.  His  apparent  motion  is  yery  unequal,  aiid 
be  mores  about  his  aids  in  Uttie  more  than  one  of 
4>UC'  days  and  nights.    See  Solar  Systom. 

Marshal,  in  its  primary  ^signification,  means  an 

1  officer  who  ha»  the  command  or  care  of  horses ; 

but  it  is  vow  applied  to  ofiicers  who  hare  rery 

.  different  emphryments,'  as  earl- marshal,  knight« 

marshal,  or  m^rAihal  of  the  king^s  house.  ^Se^  BvU 

marshal,  and  Knigbtr marshal. 

Mast,  in  naval  architooture,  a  ku^e  tioiber.  it  a 
ship,  .ottt^hich  are  saspeoded  4he  sails.  In  forge 
wessels  there  are  four  ntasts ;  rie^  the  main-maat, 
fbr»*taast^  nuieB^mast,  and  bowsprit.    The  aMisi* 


BfAT  m 

'jBBBslif  tiie  {iriiidiml  one,  8tauidiii|^  m  theiniddie  of 

the  ship;  the  imSKen  standa  Miifi€l,,aiid  the  ibie, 

l>elbffe  the  main.      The  misMo   is   eenateftbly 

shorter  than  either  of  the  others.  •     • 

MasI'br  in  chancery*    The  masiefs  in  chaneery 

■Are  assistants  to  the  Ijosd  ChanoeUotf  and  Blaaler.of 

,tbe  RoUsy  of  these  there  ase  19  in  ordinary ;  besides 

extraordinary  Masters ;  of  the  f<»nnar  some  sit  ha 

430urt  every  day  during  term,  'who  have  basmess, 

9M  it  arises,  referred  to  them.    The  Masters  Extiea- 

ordinary  are  appointed  to  act  in  the  country,  in  1h» 

jeyeral  counties  in  England,  beyond  ten  nules 

•distance  from  London,  by  taking  affidavits*  recogf 

nizances^  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  &c.  for  the 

xase  of  suitors  of  the  court. 

.  .  ]k{AST£R,of  the  RolU :  a  patent  ofBcer,  wfa»  te 

.in  his  custody  the  roll^  of  parliament,  andj^ateiits 

vhich  pass  the  great  seal,  records  in  chaaceiy, 

.commissions,  deeds,  &c.  which  being  made  of  reftls 

of  parchment  gave  rise4o  the  name..    In  the  «b* 

aence  of  the  ebaaceUor  he  sita  as  jndge^itt  the  co^ 

of  chancery.  \t 

Mastic,  a  solid  resin,  of  a  pale^  yeUoir^.Hditte 
colour,  principaUy  brought  from  theiidandef  Gfaips 
'.in  drops  or  tears,  as  jt  naturally. forms'  itoalf  in 
/exuding  from  the  tree,  about  thebigiiess,  andiBiteli 
.in, the  form,  of  a  pea.  :  It  kto  be  chosen ^  clciLr, 
.p^laoiil,  and  of  a  pale  yeUowiah  eolfltary  weUaeentOd, 
jkud  brittle.  .  .  .      ^  J*^ 

Mathematics,  originaUy,  any  discipline  Cff4eun* 

,  ing,  at  present,  that  saence  whtchviteaobefi,  or 

iconteviplate^  whaterer  i^^  jcapiable  i  of  -  being:  iMMn- 

])ered  or  mieasui^ed,  in  so  Ikn.  as  eomputAUo-Tor 

.  ineasttTHble;  and)  .iififiOi;diBg^5^L'»«iib4iiid(»4  into 


ifitlMnttiM  aiw  «»imKmly  di#lfilgitiisb«^  iiif<9 
pare  or  siieealtttiro,  in4i)€^  e(Ml8idei>  quaiility  i^ 
oliaeledtyf;  Mid  aunei,  wbieli  tretA  of  raa^tude 
Mwiiiwitiiig  iliBMrtaiial  bodies,  Imd  oensequentij 
intonvQiveii  ovcdpy  ^idiere  with  pbysical  eod-^' 


M ATHBtf  ATiaAL  Imirum$nis.  8fie  Iwmarstmrit. 
■  Maitbr,  in  |4iy8io6^  w4iaitei«ep  is  exlended  and 
dtfnbla  ttu^iag'  TOsMtmiQe  i  benee^  becaijise  all 
•bodies^  wfaotlier  solid  or  fluid,  are  extended,  and  do 
ffoist,  k  is  coocladed,  tbftt  tfaeir  are  inatisria),  or 
made  up  of  matter. 

Maorday  Tkurtday,  is  *e  Thursday  lit  Pfcsslbii 
wdf,  wbioh  'wm  oalled  Maunday  or  Mandate 
HMMk^f  from  4he  «0HMBand  which  Christ  gave 
\»  dtsoiplcs  to  OOmnieBiorate  him  in  th^  Xiord^g 
svppor,  ivbicb  he  this  day  instituted ;  or  from  this 
liamrooiinMandmestwhieh  he  gave  diem  io'lovb 
4MioAMth«v  «<Wr  ho^ad  washed  their  feet  as  it 
t^dton  of  his  love  to  them.  The  hutaiKty  of  Jes^ 
inwaahiog'  bis  disoijples'  feet  was  f<M-meffy  com- 
stMnoratad  on  Aisday,  by  most  christiau  sov^. 
mfS^i>vfkavm^ked4Sm  ftfet  of  a  tiOrtaSn  numfer 
Af  pcDT  f^ereODK,  tiot  with  their  oWn  hands,  but  bC 
4M)fo  ©f  ^e  lord  ahnoner  or  other  deputy :  pow 
Ibet^eromoiiySs  Itoae  away,  and  histead  of  tbn 
a«t  of  huffiflity  they  dispense  certain  char^tfibfe 
^MMtiona  ausoogfilie  poor:  thus  we  are  told- that 
«Hi  M aundby!  T4itir8^y,  1811,  seventy -Ihrfee  Bef*- 
■oiw<thir  Mm^^  is  regttttfted  by  th^  age  of  tli^ 
^oo^^mcm^  Mttf  the lord  Mmobcfttt  St/Jfamei^ 
•«»  ^ti^miff»mrJaa  sothe  breads  medi,  M,  &c. 


MEC  S7$ 

.  SfAXHIy  an  ^fftaUished  proposition  or  prinetple; 
io  mrbich'seDae  it  deuoto  the  mm^  M-mmmai. 
•  Haxima  aro  self  ovideut  propositaoius  Mil  the  pvin- 
4;iple8  of  ali  aoieUce,  for  on  these  and  -  deioitiong  all 
demonstrative  knowledge  depends.  See  Axiom. 

BIay,  the  fifth  month  in  the  yeair^  reckoning Itdri 
jjaiiuary  s  and  the  thirdy^ionntii^  tiie  year  to  b^a 
ivith  March.  This  mwkih  deriyes  its  name  iveni 
A[|uu^  the.  mother  of.  Mercury,  to  whon  they 
.  offerdl  sacrifice  on  the  first  day  of  it :  Hence 
May^-day  garknd.  The  month  of  May  has  been 
^teeni^ed.  favouicahle  to  lovoi  but  inoaspicions  to 
marriage*    SeeM^BCH. 

M£ASURB)See  Mensueation. 

Meobawcs,  that  bnu|oh  of  practical  ma^e- 
inatics  which  considers  motion  and  moving  powers^ 
their  nature  and  laws,  and  their  effects  in  maehincn* 
The  term  mechanics  is  equally  applied  to  the  doe* 
4rine  of  the  equUihrium  <^  powers,  more  prq^y 
^called  statics,  and  to  that  science  whidli  treats  <oif 
fthegeneration^Mideommuiiiiiation  of  mo^on,  whicb 
constitutes  mechanics,  stricUy  so  called./  TlM 
knowledge  of  mechanics  ia.  one  of  tli^se  things 
ibat  serves  to  distinguish  civilisBed  nalisos  from 
leavnge.  It  is  by  this;  .scien<)e,  thttt  the  utwoat 
improvement  is  madeof.'cyevy  power  ^and  fitnse  ui< 
nature ;.  and  the  motioni^of  the  Omenta,  waten, 
9JXf  and  ^e^  rendered  subi^ervient  to  the.  varionn 
porposesof  life:  for,  however. weak  the  force  of 
man  appeajrs  to  be,  when  unm^i^edby  this  ait, 
yet,  withitsaid,  there  is  hari^y  any  tbmg  rabovo 
bis  reach.  It  is  distinguished,  by  Sir  Ibmk^  Nei^toDy 
snto  practical  and  ratiooaL  roeehaniP9 ; .  th«  ionoft 
/of  which  treats  of  the.  mecb^caL  poweifti .  thn 
.^tter.of  the  whole  theory  of  motion ;  it  shows,  wbep 
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'^e  powers  ef  ftraei  ane  gnea,  Immp  to  dalHnttiie 
4h»fiwtkHw  Ihit  aw  pfoiatdi  by  ikem;  aii4eo»» 
ii6f8e)y)  wiea  the  pkeuaiBena  of  ftbe  OMtiOM  avs 
giTCD  how  to  trace  dM  pow«M  9r  ibroes  fa)m  wfaiflh 
tiieyanse.  * 

The  meehaaieal'  peiveni  are  aiaiple  eagiaec 
that  enable  men  to  raiae  heai^  weightB,  and 
•reroora*  teiiaCaBoes  whioh  they  eodld  not  da 
inth  their  Aataral  BtoABgth.  Thepeare  flis  of  tkeBOy 
which  hare 'bees  alpeaily  rififcned  to^  vbbj  tike 
lever,  ^e  wheel  andl  axia,  thepailey,  theindiaed 
plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  aciew.  These  we  shall 
briefly  describe,  gMng^  at  the  fiame  time,  some 
account  of  their  properties  and  aj^eatioBk  The 
ki^er  may  be  considered  as  an  mflenUe  barof 
wood  or  iron,  used  chieiy  to  raise  lofge  we%hte 
to  small  heights,>  it  is  suppotted  by  a  prop  «i: 
Menmi,  on  wb|0h  att  tha  parts  tcon  as  the  ooitre 
of  motion.  There  are  thvee  kinds  of  leFerSf  d]»- 
tin^eisbed  by  the  plaoes  in  whiob  the  we^t 
^nd  power  are  applied.  (Bee  Plato  MBsa^ie*^ 
%.  1.  > 

Alevep  of  ^firs^  Idad  is  when  flie  Weight 
W  IB  applied  at  one  end»  and  the  powiv  P  at' the 
ether:  the  fulcriim  B  is  sonie  wh^re  hetwaeu 
the  weight  add  Ih^  newer.  A  lever  ^  the  seeoad 
Idnd  is  whenftha  felerum  A,^.  9,  is  at^  one  end; 
the  power  at  the  otbev,  and  the  weight  batwcsn 
them.  The  third  kind  of  lev^  is  when  ^.wfigllft 
is  at  one  end,  and  the  power  luetween  ^e  fnicciim. 
aiid  weight.  If  thie  weight  and  power  ehstogia 
plaoes,  then  ^g»9v^pvesentftaler«r  of  thethiiidkiad. 
A  poker  hi  the  aot*^  atimag  the  five«s.>  a-lere*  «f 
the  first*  kind  r  the  bar^  of  tbe  grato'  Mng  the 
fttkrum/the    eeals    the  weight  to  be  moredp^ 
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9n4'th6  hftnd  tbe  power,  fitcel  3^^^  fig.  d, 
«fM8nF%  pinwen,  diitifiers,  kc,  all  aet  upon  Iki 
]Fljfiei|^^  leverd  of  ttietm  Idtad.  Ev6rjr  ^Imt 
tuning  0tk  iti  binges  is  »  krer  of  ttie  seeond  kind, 
the  hinges  are  tbefolerum  or  oentre  of  motioB,  ta 
doer  is  the  imght  to  be  wovtd^  and  the  hand,-  ia 
<ip«ning  ity  is  the  power*  An  oar  applied  to  the 
moying  a  boal  is  a  krer  <»f  this  Jkind>  so  is  Hm 
radderof'aressely  likewise  large  outting-hnivesy 
i|sedhy  patten-maikef«y  tnmera^  ehaif-etitters,  6ec. 
.  A  ladder  to  b^  tius^  agiinsta  wdl  is  a  good 
ijspresentalion  of  «  lever  ^  the  ^ird  kind:  tha 
wall  or  .other  obstacles  agakist  which  Ae  Iowbt  end 
ispushed  may  be  regarded  as  thfe  folofttm :  th# 
^pof  the  ladd^  is  tibe  weigbti  aiid  die  power  ia 
the  Btrengtb  applied. 

,  in  all  the  mecfaanieal  powers  it  ia  amaxkn^al; 
tbtt  advantage  gained  is  in  proportidft  to^  the  ^aoe 
pamiddover  by  the  monng  powto« 

The  seedlkd  mechani^  power  is  tho  wlied 
andaatis,  fig.  4,  whieh  eonsists  of  a  wheel  A  By 
laming  on  an  axis  G  D,  and  the  adyadtage  galnod 
is  in  pN^porlion  as  the  drcnnifsrence  of  the  wbtel 
isgfeatei  than  tbM  of  ^e  aids.  The  pnjec^g 
spokes  #  have  the  feffeiA  of  increasing  the  diametef 
^eiNminferetioeof  the  wheel,  «id  acmniingiy 
of  iaereaeing  the  p4wer^  Cranes  of  ail  kiiidc^ 
w<iBdlaBseSf  capstans,  andaaddsi  tnfned  by  iMiiid 
«f  wwchesare  tobe  r^crrtd  to  tfae  wiM  iMi 


,^^  Thetbird  meobaBiod  power is^hefuMey^  whtbh 
ifhAsmidl  wheel  taming  oltah  axis  wfth  a^  r^ 
passiagover  iti  It  ia  vsei  to  change  die  diiMlOB 
«f  a  iiBiigbt#   Soeh  k  %v  f.  ivfMk  ^t^  ^ 
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neclliiiold  ftAraBtage,  and  h  called  a  dingle  fite^ 
inffley.  A  B,  fig^.  6,  is  a  moveable  pufley  to^hicfr 
Ui^w^gfht  Wis  attached,  this  rises  and 'Ms  with* 
liie  weight ,  and  the  adrantage  gained  l^  thte  puIley^ 
lias  two  to  one.  That  is,  the  power  P  of  5lbl 
wiU  balance  a  weight  W  of  loH).  ibr  the  power 
movea  throogk  twice  as  notrch  space  as  the  Weights^ 
nd  the  advantage  gained  is  always  ki  propot*' 
tion  to  the  space  passed  over  by  the  moving^ 
power.  The  advantage  gamed  by  pulleys  iir 
general,-  is  estimated  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  pulleys  in  the  lower  block  hy  2 ;  that  is,  if 
instead  of  one  piilley  A  B,  there  be  two  as  in 
^.  7;  or  five  as  in  fig.  8,  there  must  be  as  many 
in  tlie  upper  fclockj  anil  the  power  gained  will  be  as 
4  in  the  one  ease,  and  as  10  in  the  oth^r.  The  last- 
igure  represents  the  soltd  block  pulley  invented 
by  Mr^  James  White,  a  most  ingenious  mechanic. 

The  fourth  mechanical  power  is  the  inclined 
planevwhiehis  made  by  planks,  Sec,  laid  in  a  sloping 
direetibn,  such  is  fig.  9.  on  which  large  and  heav^^ 
bodies  may  be  more  easily  lowered  or  raised,  thaft 
by  a  mere' lift.  Inclined  planes  are  particularly^ 
usefiilin  roltiog  casks  of  sugar,  oil,  beer,  &C.  ibt^ 
warehouses  above  or  below  the  level  of  thife  street. 
Here  it  is  evident  power  is  gained  in  prot»ortibfle 
as  the  length  A  Dis  greater  than  the  perpehdicnliir 
B  D,  thus  if  A  i)  be  9  feet  and  D^B  only  3  feet,' 
then  a  force  ocerted  equal  to  1  Cwt.  will  sustaklf 
aweightWofSCwt.  *- 

The  wedge,  vfig*.  to,  maybe  regarded  afe  two 
indined  planes,  and  of  coun»e  the  gaifl  of  poiVer 
is  «ifo[at«H»pn^ortion  as  the  length  of  the'  tW6 
•idea  B  FF-A  is  greater  ithaix-thafof  the  badk! 
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A  A.  CluMlSy  balcbete,  and  otb«r  shtrp  itiAiu* 
meats,  whidi  are  sloped  down  to  an  edge  on  one 
side  only,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  inolined  plane, 
and  those  instruments  that  are  sloped  down  on  both 
sides,  act  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge.  The 
chief  use  of  the  wedge  consists  in  its  betog  urged 
by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  wedge,  &c.  and  net 
by  mere  pressnis.  By  repeated  Uows  the  wedg<»^ 
is  used  to  ftplit  wood,  rocks,  &c. 

The  last  mtchanicsl  power  b  the  sci^ew,  fig.  ll, 
which  is  always  turned  with  a  handle,  6ec.  acting^ 
like  a  lever,  and  which  gains  advantage  in  pn^ 
portion  as  the  cirenmlerence  of  &e,  circle  made 
by  the  lever  is  greater  than  die  distance  between* 
two  threads  of  the  seiew.  Hie  screw  is  used  for 
pressing  light  bodies  close  together,  as  ii|  presses 
for  papfr-makeni,  book-binders,  packers*  6cg.  A 
common  cork  screw  in  passing  tfavougb  the  cork 
acts  upon  ^hts  principle.  ■       . 

We  havc^  under  the  article  Faicrioif,  shemi 
that  one  fourth.  Or  even  one  third  of  the  supposed 
power  gained  must,  in  practice,  be;  allowed  whenr 
ire  calculate  upon  what  is  really  gained  by  the 
mechanical  powers.  The  capital,  adtvantages  qt 
these  pon^ors  are,  thut  by  their  means  we  can 
laise  and  move  from  place  to  place  huge  -w&g^k^ 
as  blocks  of  stone,  which  could  net  be  moved  wiAhp 
out  them :  we  can  give  almost  any  direction  to  the. 
mflvingfiover,  and  apply  its  action  at  a, distance 
£K»m  the  body  to  be  moved.   See  Motnoif,.PowiBa 

mmf^'       

Mian,:  a  middle  state  between  two  extr^mes^ 
thus  we  h»v^An  .anthmettcal  meam  p^  a^geottietiical 
9Man;  mieaa  disUttce  $  incaniuo(ifliii»&o. . 
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..An  tfriAffltliifA  it^m,  h  hdfthe  ntm^of  Jh* 
QXtremes,  thus,  if  2  and  le  be  the  «xtreinea»  tlm 

iiiMtt  k  feqlttkl  td  ?i^  =i  r. 

GeoqietrMil  weav^  cftlled  an^kn  proportioDlili 
ifttliec^uAvs  iroofcof  the  prfltductof  thp.  i^wo  ex- 
Ivniiiies;  tiHis.a  jn^ieanpr^por^aal  between  :6  end 
44 is eqml  Vljx  24J»  V 144  =a-.ia, 

Mepal,  a  piece  of  VMl^l  iotbe  ftrm  of  eoini  ia* 
il^ed  to  eenvey  lo  poetenty  the  portrtit  ef  some 
great  pemm,  er.thettemotjef  wme  illuetriooir 
action^  JSee  Mmr*  • 

.  Mbomjuok,  a  iHPedalof  an  CBliaerdiiiary  eixe, 
supposed  te  be. antientlystniek  by  tbe  enperoft 
for  their  frienda,  aadfor  ionsgrn  prinees  and  eas;' 
bassadorg^ 

^MsDrtEBitANEMi,  the  Me^tenanean,  called  hf 
the  Greeks^  Mard  lateraum,  and  by  the  Jew»^ 
Mare  Magnum,  is  a  vast  gulf  of  the  Mlaatb 
Qeaany  with,  which  it  has  a  commanioatitfn  by  a 
oanmrabrait  ^at  the  southern  extremity  of  IBpaui^ 
and  is  banaded  on  tbe  South  by  Africa,  and  cki  tha 
Merth  by  Spaim  FcftBce^  Italy,  fiuvopean  Tmkeyy 
M  Asia  Minor. 

Its  length  from  the  strait  of  Gibvaliar  tcr  Ito 
fH^iA  of  Syria,  is  catnputed  to  be  !t,900  miles,  and 
ita  bfeodlh  in  seiHe  pl«es  000,  in  ethets  not  ^09 
nuksk  ■.  i^      ■■,■-'    ■ 

;  uladierelB  a  eomtant  iaAflK  of  ^waiter  ffom  th« 
Atiantieaiid  JEuxiae  seas^  and  AoM  itmj  ^M* 
doraUa  risers,  into  the  Mediterranean,  yet  no  ^rkk^ 
ble;  disdharg«^  same  phi]ntopb«ia  hm^  aii^poaed 
tfaa4it  lia«,a'figbt«vaMa«H>  04iamiiniiMtl<A  ««A 
theaoeaiiibaitM^tfgii  af  mqr  iMri^  MMtoiffiiM<« 
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liiii1i«ffM0iiduieo?erei.  WiAioutlMMliyNiwarae, 
4i*ttb  9iiilbi^  tothe  riakiag^-of  immeiiieoavenul,  int* 
•puck  the  9ea  has  fvom  time  to  tfane  vetired,  other 
«M»eB  of  ihediiqiiiiitioa  of  the  Moditerriuieaii  Way 
ba  atHiglied.  ft  is  highly  pvohahte  that  thev^  ii  n 
«efliix^  or  hiwer  ourreik,  in  th^  straits  of  fiTibvaltav  i 
ft  eoDsi4erable  quaatity  of  irster  is  ineesaantfy 
yaiaed  into  tbae^  atajioephero  by  eira^avfitlott :  a&^ 
Itwwigii  there  aie  no  ^oeplible  -tides  in  this  itea, 
except  in  the  ^cdf  6f  Vomoe,  and  on  the.  eoatit  of 
aVipeh,  yet  part  ot  itinity  he  oonverted  into  earth 
by  the  aotion  of  the  winds  as  well  as  hy  heat. 

No  diieet  ooamuqicatiott  hMween  tho  Mediter- 
tanai^v  and  the  Red  Sea,  hy  a  oanal,  appeaw  to  Ins 
fme&H^laCf  heenose  thd  opposite  eoAsts  of  both  ai« 
lev  and  maMfay^  and  the  tntennediate  haiven  ^hik 
ff  1^  IsAgroes  is  destitate  of  watev.  A  oommuni- 
^salhtti,  howc^ev,  between  these  seto,  might  hei 
upened^by  the  toMiim  «f  the  Nile<  A  olinai  %att 
smciently  ibuned  in  this  dh^otion,'  and  repealed^ 
iwialasedk  iMii)  Obipo  it  Mtended  to  Kolnonn;  to 
the  Ticimty  of  sincir  (  and  sontf  tiestiges  of  k  stffl 
fa*«ttn«'  Tbero  ate  sereral  eokisidevahle  isI&ndCi  in 
the  Meditemuiean,  viz.  8idly,  Sardinia^  Gorsiotf^ 
Cyprus,  liajoyiGa,  &o, 

The  s*raii  sfdibsakas  isahoift  14  iJeagnesift 
ISBgdis  aod  8  in  hreadth.  IntiafigatinglihisslHdl 
three  capes  Qc<nir  on  either  eoast.  Cape  TraiMgai^ 
is  opposite  to  Gape  <Spa«liel$1%i4ib  io  AlffMAr  ; 
and  Oihsaltar  to*€e«ta«  9lH& '  t#o  kst  mentioned 
eafiea,  ati[eitetly  caNad  Caipi^and  AMto,  wero  thd 
yifiars  of  Herotdetf;  a^d  tho^  strait  was-fethiw 
gnif had  by the.appdtaAidny  FMnfti  H^tctflenm, 
%ttil  Ftflttna.  Gadilaiiaiii,  or  shMk  nf  €ddi%  twiii 
small  island  on  the  coast  of  Spain^ 


imp         .  ,     .'xsit , . 

^oi^r  ^lli|i^,iof  wbioh  there ^ar*"  two  speoiei; 
^The.l^]«agin»  g»li(ia¥o,  or  wMd-tailwy,  is  «  «ath« 
^f  kvmnss^  and  in  the  iKMrthein  pavta  of  4haieeB»* 
^neol  tbeae  iHrd^are  fowid  in  flooksiof  seyeeil 
Jiandie^  swhioh,  daring  tiie  day  ltilDe,^  resort^ to 
the  woedSf  fcedisg  principally  voa  aooins,  retumfc 
Mig«  «t  -nis^y  to  sotnte  sM^amp^^  gioanda,  wher« 
.they «eQ8t  .upon  .the  higbert  taeea.    In  Gorotai 
4bey  gvow  to.  tho^welght  of  30  or  40  poimds*     ^  > 
,-   IIIfiiiiBftAiWyittranatomyt  a  plialdo  teKtoreofft- 
hre8»ja^evw^?en  together  in  the  laine  plane.'       /j 
.   BIsMQay.tfirl^f/^JK  i  The  principal  diffieolty  in 
dtkttfuning  a  eompetevt  knowledge  of  history,  oon» 
4H8ts  inretaimg  the  dales  of  the.  sei^eral  epochas^ 
^leris,  4k<^  lo>  whiohthe  principal  &cls  and  oeonv* 
IfmcesJn'l^itoiy^  belong.    This.diffienl^  isdiMy 
xriliviatedby  f^ntiamorial'liaes,"  made  up  of  artffi« 
jMtWOids,  InTentedf  or  adopted,  by  ^  late  Dn 
")6if!figF*>  the  use  and  applioation  of  ibeee  may .  be 
idenomineted'*^  Artificial  Memory^'*  or,  accordi^ 
loihe  inrentor,  H8MI0RIA  TBCHNICA. 
;£   <f  Of  r  all  ihuige^''  says  a  edebrated  pfailosopfasr 
j|ttd  «cholafe,  <' thm  is  the  greatest  diftculty  ill 
renaming  iiiitn&eri.  \  They  are  bke  gvfims  of  sandv 
whicb  will  notjDohere  in  the  order  in  wbidiiwe 
;fiiice  t\ieTn ;  hut  ^y  tieiUBiMiting»  Ae  ^fttreib  int6 
jf^ltQEs^  wUch  /ea^y  osbere,  inAvery  Ibmi  of  eom* 
.()iaat«PKl9  W!9  fiK  and  retain  numbMS  in  Abe  nnni 
#ith.  the  same  leaae  a&d  certaintyjwi^i  ivbicb  yt^ 
remember  werds.    Thus  when  Br.  Grey^  m  Iris 
J|«a(KHW  TeehniQa,  annexes  a  ehi«nak)gMd[  date 
|a  the  liersftiza^Mn  of*  the  name,-  it  is  mify  pro** 
jkoun^ii^  ilriHth  Oiis  venation,  and  we  instani^ 


MfuHh&it  ^  fM^tr  4al)e.  Fw  ^edamfH^^  if  we 
nemember  that  Dr.Brey  c«ib  IUmm  lUm -jMit, 
jpiiiobiAkejoddii0Mi>  of  the  TariAtittB  iidll 'aake  us 
lew  liable  to  forget,  siiiee,  as  we  shiM  henafter 
see,  be  inak^sp  ptap4  %T,  f»  l^r  (,  and  tfw  9y 
we  im^edj^lir  re^ll^t,  tluMi  7^S-  ia  the  date 
Qsaally  asfig^ii^  t^  th|^  bt)ildipg<  of  Rome.  If, 
jAoieover^  we  ca|i  leara  to  repeat  the  tiamea  of 
the  lyings  of  Bnghn^t  in  the  or<)^  iq  which  h^ 
fias  digested  thern,  we  shall  baye  not  only  the 
years,  wl^en  each  of  tfaep^  began  to  reign^  but  also 
(he  order  of  their  succession.  As  this  method  is 
80  easily  learnt,  and  may  be  of  ^  much  nsp  VfL 
recollecting  dates,  when  otb^  methods  lue  qot  ^ 
hand,  particularly  in  conversatiou  and  readung  bif^ 
lory,  whfD  dateg  are  piien  wanteds  I  think  all  pei^» 
sons  of  a  liberal  education  inexcu^le  who  wiQ 
not  take  the  small  degree  of  pains  that  is  necetsiUT 
to  mal^e  thismaelfes  masters  of  it,  or  who  think 
a^y  tiling  mean  or  unworthy  of  their  notice^ 
whieh  is  so  jasieful  and  convenient." 

To  remember  aoy  date  in  history,  cbiopologjf^ 
$ee.  a  word  is  formed,  the  beginning  of  which 
being  the  first  syyabtOiiOr  eyHahlfis,  of  the  thii^^ 
«04ght|  aiAlhe  last  ayllabk,  dt  flyflables,fflre  Ibe 

i  -111  ^tlmMPt».]tltw*  stead  teattod^ 

fWlwl»ini<,  iiiaii0.<dipt]|OBgB,  as  au^  o»,<etij  H^hiek 
represent . the.  ai]«ii)eia,fi^.  f ,  mmiS-it  it,  as  (ha 
SlNttottmiriof  Ike  vwdtslandifor  r%ilr. 
^ ,  iCoHiMMidi  knjpgjmqiasui  aa*sM^  as  voveks  mk 
l^mki^i  trtamUag.ifof  l  wM  ty  as  ik^'4krA*itm^ 

Sb0 


>. 


i  «tiad#;far  fiver  p  ^  ««»"•»  *  £w  ^^igU^ 
iaii4y  andjrferiicyplMr'ore-  \ 

'  The^lioleiii0tbodiB«ip1aiBediMlieMlowii^ 


►  '  "  <i  *e  I'o  tt  <m  01  ei  ou  y 
t  »'2  3  4  5  6  T  8  9  0 
b    d  *i  /   I      $     p     k     n     ar 

'  ^ere  it  Is  evident  that  a  and  6  stand  for  1 ;  e  and 
^for2  ;  land  f  for  3;  oand/for4;tt  andlfor  5; 
and  so  on.  The  letters  are  arfaiirarily  assigned^ 
bat  we  may  obs^ve,  that  a  and'j«  stand  naturally 
for  6 ;  because  a  stands  for  one,  and  u  for  five, 
itnd  1  -}-  5  =  6^  for  a  similar  reason  fi  stands  fpi' 
'7;  ana  oti  for  9'j'  t  stands  for  5,  being,  as  Dr. 
'Grey  observes,  tliie  Itoman  letter  for  iSO,  p  stands 
!A>r  y.  as  being  the  emphatic  letter  in  the  woixl 
'^eptein',*8eyen  :  andfor  a  similar  reason  ^  stands 
for  8,  «»]«>  the  Greek  for  eight. 
'  ^e  foregoing  table  being  committed  to  me- 
mory* with  the  explanations,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  b^  the  learner,  is  to  o1>tain  the  habit  of  form* 
Ing  technical  words  to  any  combinations  of  figures. 

£xampl«a» 

JU>  886  aflO  ^921  1491  ^10  1810 
.4U  t€i  tmin  mub  qfna  sdM  oAJy 
'  ItnastbttvemmbereA  ^tllMyi8|irOQanBeed 
4NNiidio  dintiaguish  sk  fran  tfa^^,  and  whev^it  om 
be  done  conveniently,  it  is  pnuwfniotd*  like  the  «, 
M  jtyri,  is  pnmoimoed«nd,  ^,  tisip^te.  i 

Suppose. I  wish  to  remenofagr  ^e  diAa-  oTtlto 
takih  of '  Jffltoi,  ami  faMnr  Uni  il  happcnMl  in'  the 

iKBof  ib^oMib^.aBd  add  toi 4fatfm,tlia  laeluiiM 


'^'4 ;  thus  the  .word  is Miltoisi^*  .  ;  r. . .  v, . . 

;  j^'WiMre  wtmy  •  ejrpheM  com«  4oi«liwD^-aft  d^OOO, 
l^OOOyOOQ,  g  stands  for  l€b ;  M  for  i>000 ;  m^4bt 

ia,000,gOO,.aliua  Kg  stnnds  for  500 ;  eith  8000^ 
vm  5,000,000,  augm  six  huodxed  miilioD.    The 
•stole  date  or  namber  may  be  expressed- 1^  dif- 
ferent words  according  as  vowels  or  consonants  are 
used,  to  ^present  the  fi|pires  or  begin  the  words. 
.  pei ,      tel        huf       off       ni  ola 
73        335      154,  or  154^    98,451 
dk       idu       hh       4ilo      out  olb. 
: .  This  rariety  gtves^ope  for  choice  in  thefonna* 

-tion  of  words ;  so  that  such  termhia^ns  aiid  com- 

.  hinations  may  be  made  use  of,  as'  by  their  smgti- 
larity  win  be  best  remembered,  or  which  may  be 
most  adapted  to  the  thing  by  any  accidental  rela- 
tion or  allnsion.  Thus  the  year  of  die  world  ia 
which  Eneas  is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Italy, 
Is  2824,  which  number  may  be  expressed  by  eh^^ 
or  deido^  liie  latter  is  preferable  to  the  former,  be- 
eause  of  the  connection  in  the  stoi-y  between  En^ 
and  Dido,  and  therefore  the  technical  word  Ene- 
detdo,  is  better  than  EueAef. 

.Again,  Jaaehos,  kmg  of  Argos,  began  hiii  reSgn 
in  the  year  before  Christ  1856,  whieb;  with  a  very 
small  change  in  4ie  spdling,  may  still  peasesS'  the 
original  sound,  and  yet  point  out  ^nnmb^ 
icquired,  as  Jnnfttit* 

To  shew  iowhat  way  artifictal  mcttury  isepfiM 
lo  Chroifllogy, 

>  The  ages  of  the  woiid  before  the  time  of  €Mit, 
are  divided  by  ChvonologerS'iMtOtsiK  pedods ;  eiip. 


Aim  WHH^HI^mt 

Hwn  tkeJMMfo.totlieic^  of  AtariMi  $  iUm»i 
«pocha  is  the  call  of  Alinham;  4be  fturth  Ih^ 
J&s$9duh^  ildiiijrtarB  of  Ihs  I«Mita»^fi0MB'fig7pfc| 
^  ^4i,  tlie.  fixtkidatioii  of  8okNnoii'giTeiiipli$$ 
iibe  i»jr^  19  4^i»OB»n4Uii^^fiNrm  C^>  wu,  4>c  tl»  i^d  «f 

Ttoe^sUft^iQdsy  ot  o|io€iliag,  «ie  expcenad  kgr 
t)w  fiiUowuKg  iim^i 

.,  BofiwiK  Christ, 

a.  cRea(tjoa.of  t^e  ViQilil,  ,r  -'  «^  Cr-o^/I  40d4 
d.  The  pin»»l  9m.iige.  n     -     t.   Del-otnyS;.  2348 

.,    ,fgou^.Bgy#t,    .    .    -     -    -  E^-^iW'f  -     r 
5.  The  fa^o<3ja^9u.^f  Sl9lo«»0fi'ii  T^v^ki  11119k 

p.  ^f  py^IW?  p^rflctei^ived  Jibertj  to .thQ  hWh  ¥^ 

-  ^B,  ,d^XMite8  thfli  crca%»  5  q  stag4f(  i9r..4(.;.  ,|A  fiiT 
giousau^;  aiid  /for  4.  Dig^»  Aft  49bigifi»^<^ 
2Jai9>a|^ordiu:^[^  to  <he  rule^  bteforei^eigiQii^l  AS 

diiid  CTR,  Cyrus^  ^ 

Troy-aiai^  01ym-jm»  lS»m^-§/^^  S*^9i»t 

Phil-itfo,  Contrac-toi/-|-DiQ|)les-elco9  MuhopH 

Htt^«Lyea-«irf*.  ....^v.-r 

7:  The  destruction  of  Troy  -  Tip^-f^^.41^ 
g.  The  first  Oly mptiad.  -  -  Piymin^u^.  nd 
?«  T^i  l?i«J^i«f ,of  JEtowp...-    -r  -mSMJIi^. ^  ^7-^ 


MBHDRT.  985 

,tl»  The Fkf lipfoe  fle»»  or-deaJb  of  Akeidrib-i 

dertheGveat.    -    -    -    -    Phil-uiol    ^^ 

14.  The  flBim  of  Contracts.  •>  Contrac-f  aif.  8  IS 
ld..TheDioel6BiaQ«ero.  ^  *  Diodesi-efco.  Sai 
14;  The  sera  of.  the  H^^,  or  flight  of^ 

Mahomet  from  Mecca  to  Medina.    Ma-  1 638 

hom-oK^t/.J 

15.  The  ara  of  Yezdegmrd,  or  Persian  orao  .^^ 

.  The  mai^  +  sigrnifies  the  buth  of  Christ,  and  all 
dales  ailer  it  are  reckoned  from  that  period.  This 
sera  is  used  bj  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world^ 
•srho  began  to  reckon  from,  itotbout  the.  year  360, 
irhich,  however,  was  too  frur  distant'  from  the  age 
in  which  Christ  Uved,  for  dironologers  jto  fix  with 
certainty  the  true  lime  of  tliat  important  event. 

^n  sera,  as.  we  ha?e.seen,  is  a  date  from  which 
the  reckoning  begins  by  years:  thus  the  OredQi 
reckon  from  the  beginning  of  their  Olympiads: 
the  Romans,  from  .the  bnilding  of  Rome:  the 
Syrians,  and  most  of  the  Eastern  nations,  from 
the  congest  of  Babylon  by  Selencus.  The  word 
«ra  is^supposed  to  owe. its  origin  .to  the  Spaniards, 
it  being  usoal  with  them  in  the  time  of  Augastui^ 
tt>  wriie  against  any  occurrence,  the  date  with  the 
/ottowiog.letters^  A*£B-A,  that  js,  '« Annus  erat 
*^  August!.'*  hence  «eraj  «rci." 

TABliB 


The  three  Unes,  theoefore,  which  comprise  lA 
ihift  general  epochas,  and.  seras,  eclesiastical  and 
dril,  are  as  follow. 

.CroeA^,  Del«toA:,  Abaae^,  £xa/ha,  TeID^^e,  Cyrtt/i 
{^tto^iiMt^  €9ynipfit»i  liomim^  et  JEr  Nalmas|ic|ik 


9m  imMcr. 

Yemid,        .     -  -     -     . 

'  We  shall  bow  give-  two  or  tfaree  olfalir  exaaipli^^ 
^ttting  ottt  Its  QtiMty-m  the  study  of  history,  ^ite 
isotiqeoted  ^ifji  the  dvoaofeg^ical  histsry  of  stalds 
iili4%Higdoni8. 

The  JElegal  Table  of  Jgnglskiid  s^qg^  tfae  CQn%|i,€Ht,  dp^ 
.  fiiMQe  of  4io  most  remarkable  Princes  before  it. 

i  Bef:  Christ. 

^^AsiBELaims  i^Mosen  chief  OdmmaBder  by  f  he 
BHttm8agsARUtihein9ami&efJulii(aCa$arf   '    ' 

,  fCasfljel^    *,.-'*.    i.    ..      <5Sf 

AftiChifet: 
^oeen  BoAOitea)  the  %Brtlw&  heroine,  b^ngf  "  ''^ 

alMised  by  the  Bsmam^  raises  an  army,  ao'd  ' 
'HWis  WKK)  tBoad  fltep)    *     .     ^     -    .    ,;      6f 
^|i^Mrri6eni,  who  invited  the  Saxmt  to  the  as>-  ' 
'itistanee  of  th^  Bri/ons  against  tfatt  iA>oA        ^ 
;  and  Fict$  ['Vortig/of]    •  ^.'  .  ^  '  -    -•  Ug 
iftftMoist  the  i$ffa?mi,  who  erected  Hfhe  kingdoin  '•    '' 
i»f    Kent,   the   first  of   the   heptarchy  »  *'^ 
^'fHeng'/wri     .    -    .    -     -'-''"    -    4» 
Kn^  AikTHur,  fkmonsforhis  powerftil  re-i 
"^Sistance  and   victories  ovfei**  flic    Saxont    '  ''' 
-tAVth^«/]      -    -^    -    -    *    ^    -    -    *1# 
BcBErt,  who  reduced  the  heptarchy i  and  wai 
fir&.  crowned  sole  monafch  of  England 

l^ghekek']    -    - 62a 

AlFftBd,  who  Ibunded  the  Unifersity  of  Qjr*« « 

Jbrd  [Alfre  kpe"}  -  -•  *  -  i-..-^  8f Ifc 
CANute  the  Dane,  [Can  ^ati]  -  -  *  *  •*  t^tft 
£dw«rd;  the  ConFBssor  teon&»>]  -  -  •  t04S^ 
WiUtoi^en^iwa-cottioiil''    €^^14.  »6nk 


BiraicmTv  9tr 

William  RoFus  [Ruf  few]  -    -    •     StpL9.  tWt 

Ummf  I.  [Han  rng]    -    -    -    -    Aug,  a.  nob 

STEPHen  [Steph  fri/]      ...    *     Dec.  «.  11^5 

H«)fiy  Ibe  sBCond  [HeiUNM^  ^ftf]  •    Oct.  @5.  1154 

Richard  I.  [Ric  fern]    ...    -     JW(^  6.  11^9 

Johii[Ja»n] April  e,  1199 

Hknry  the  mird  [H«di  i^st]    -    *  Odr.  id.  ISl^ 
EDWftfd  I.  {Bd  doid'i     -     -    '     -  ^<^.  16/  19TJi 

SDTardu8«Bcniidu8[£d8e;y/i]     •-     Jnfyt,  160r 

Sbvardni  TBRtius  [Edter  tes]  ->    .    Jdn.  35.  1S3<I 

Rfchardtis  SEcundns  [Rise6  imp"]  -  Jfene  SI.  1877 

HEiiry  the  Fourth  [Hefo  fotin]      -  &pi.  8P.  1999 

HEtiry  the  Fifth  [Hefi/<Mr]      -     March  20,  1412 

HsNry  the  solh  [Reoai  fed]    .    .  4ir^.  .31<  U3$ 

EDvardiis  QUARtus  ££dquftr/atti]  •'J||afc^4.  1460 


-  ^pri7  9.  1483 

-  June  23.  148S 


HENrieas  sBftimiis  [fiensep/ei/]  -  jtftif «  St.  148^ 

HENriCBs  octav.  [Henoc  fyn]  -    -  April.^9.  1509 

£Dvardus«Extii8  {Eiaex  los]  •    ^  /<i».  9&  154^ 

Mart  [Mary  lui} '  July  6.  i&sS 

fiLisabeth  {Eb)  /aA;.}      .    ^    ^    -  ^Tov.  17.  1553 

jAMes  I.  [Jam  tyd]  -•,-•*    Mitnch  ^4.  16b2' 

€aroIi]8  Primus  [Caroprim  ftfr)     March  2t,  1025 

CasoIiis  seoundus  [Garsec  tok]     -  Jaii.  30.  1840 

JiiiMa  II.  [Jam  f0i^]      ...    -     -    Fih.  8;  1^84 

WoJiaiB  ai;id  Mary  [Vfil  ^etit]  -    -  Feb.  13.  168^' 

ANiie[Aii>y6]     .     •    .    i    -      MitrthS.  178l 

«W#ge  I.-[Geo  to] -    -  A^g-t.  Irj4 

Gterge  II.  [G^Osec  dbi]     -    -    -  Jun€  11.  ir«7' 

GEorge  III.  [Oeoter  sy\  170Qh 

MEMORIACf  LmES« 

^uSM  KfiBoRd  aup  Yor^gfas-Hengjulk  Arth  taf 


Egbe  kik  iUfre  kpe  Can  Imu  C«vfiw/c  Wil-eQiF««ift 

Hoi  km  6cB&x  r0g. »~  .     ' 

9ft«ph  M^  Henaee  6rif  Hie  M«  J  am Httii  doa  Sc 

£d  ifotcf*  .     -     .     ..  '•.  jT 

Edse  <y^  JBdter  let  Rkeo  lo^Hefo  *MmiI^^^Nii|iie. 
HentI/;i£d^paK>ia  Efi-^  tfU  Maniep /eil^Itoi- 

oc  lyn.  ,,.-..' 

Edsex  Im  Btegr  iuiEhi^luk  jKB^ssfdCampkit^ai 
CvKecu^Jwt^m^WdMikAnp^%^ha*'^M^. 

be  addedto  each. .    It  W4i8.thoi]^t  nniMceifliAry  tn 
express  i*,  il  b«aiig8St)iiiig:^ 
.  Art  any  oae  sliottld  nuBtake. 

Atf  aaotlier  exkeoipleW  vnXi  tafce  tike  Climlobgfca| 

]kfooiAtiiiei'8iii6e  the  Conqtiesf. ' 

• ' '     <         ' " 

AftiCWfat. 
lenmlm  tegm^  from  llie  ^XWiEt^awl 
I  tGoDfrey  ot*  Builoigtiie  aMvfte  Idag  «f  it 

[GodlNiliMm]^  -    -    -    -    •    *  .  •»    *  ^0» 
tlie  iNQOiSitioa  firft^i«ct«d  againai  1h«  uii*     - 

The  Cw^koalte  «CMli«»»  €iiKAam  %^^l^ 

DTei^  lU. IChavt  Wi  -.    -    •  ^    .*    -  lfi3& 
Wait  TYLer*a  RebelUoaauppresaad  {Tji^iiw}  1J981 

jAok  Cm^^  {M^ltiiDttaapkpreflsMC<^^«dMr}  ^^^ 
7he  Manner's  (:^M»aflaibaiid*ut(€empa«ae3  liOft 

CrQiipowdef  kiv^iited  iaOvnRfl^  hy.  a^m^flir  ••  -  ^ 

The  InvQition  pffcuNting  fPiia  a/on]    -    -  1**9 
«lu««lopMr  OoLaid^  a  :Baii«#-af  GaMh 


Evfan'begiaB.toj^veadiiii^knMffy     - 
against  ludulgenoes,  tmd  other  Errors  af 
i.  .tba  Qlniioh  «t  iZtoNs,  [Mar-loth  ia^]  -^    *  1517 
The  Name  of  Paotestants  first  began  on  Oc>  < 

made  against  a  decree  of  4h«  ebainber  of        ' 
Spire  against  them  [Protafeft]      -     -  •  -  ^9 
Wie  fin  aLeAtA«l'Le^«e,  or  agwemoal  md^ 
.  between  the  FrotestaritB-ef  &9rman^  ibr  ' 
tbear  mtoal  MhbM^aft  ilflMduild  f Smaldil 

te] - 1540 

The  emmcil  «f  3knt  hcgiia  Dec.  IS*  [Trao- 

*    dec  at-<cr/fa3     *     "     *• "—    -''*—--  ♦- -  *  1545 

The  MASsaere  of  Protestants  at  Piais  [IMas- 

par  aloid] 157JJ 

The  llNited  jprovinces,  under  the  proteeth>n  of 
William  prince  of  Orange^  throw  off  the 
'  6>iimiA  yoke  [Un-p  ioin]    ......  I5r9 

TheSMBi8hliiva8ioa[Sp^hiYtiftft]  ^  ^  .  1568 
tike  Gmnoimr  TmKoa  f;Fo(#d  «^l>}  ?*-'  «  KOS 
The  fikmoos  RebeUion  at  NapUg^  on  oecasion 

ofth«fiiirt0ttiBxei0M,iieadMlr^iEAi8a-'  »' 
< -inHiotifasaiieliiip}     ■  ^  :% .  ^    ^    ^  <-»^]64> 
Olhrer  CMWialt/aafnppriihe  Ctominwc^t 
.    faglaa^aiiiler  the  MHiie  ^  Ptnitoctar 

Vhe  IslWiA  J.MiMca  in  iAM<rfaiii»Miwii4yy»ili»  f-.^f 

€aoKiiaUii||oiia  .^iiiia^nier  btdb}  w*..  v  ^' '» »>  ^9#58 
|la«aur.<aieiiJbh^  tha-'JEilgadk  {JQibn^ypmiitroi 
tr  )*i.   ^JiI1l>rfl^ltfHl'nff^l  .n«t  ■  ^"  >   ^  ^iti 

GQd-.b«lM»€hiMi4KltI]M|uaMWiyi  tiM«Gaiejiy« 

VOL.  ni.  9€ 


^.  B>  A  ^oumukI  is  to  be..>»dM>  :fs  ajii^^ 
where  it  is  Boi  expveised.  .  ^      .  ^.,  ,, 

We  shall  give  an  instanoe  of  the  i|^tho4  9f  j^ 
plvibg  the  Metimia  Techmca  to  ^oi^er  subject* 
taking  as  an  example,  the       .  .,,    .^.,^,>.j: 


Distances  of  ^e  PhmetsLfrim^  tbe/^1  ,v« 

,    -     -      ^,^     -     .    .     .     ., ..:  ]»il«a,  T. 
The  4i«t«i|ce.of jlfe^ency  fnam  tka  Sua  js  -  ^7;()O0^4K)a 

-J .Venus : 66.009^000 

HtBty^yth<Terga>  n     m.'.,>  ^^hW^^ 

.    ■■^.,. ,.    JupiUr  ■■     >  .    -^  v>^"  4^3.000.000 
:: ,  Saturn       .      '..".'.'   i^Oa.QQOtPOO 


,11  )         ...  rf,  ,l.,l 


_,-^ ; pllerscbd  -r-^ -.1?  13.000.09.0 

Mer  ipf  Yen  JSB^  Tcxra  «»» M»n  i^^up  xNov^Sktor 

.  <Iii  ikbesame:wagii  l^r.  Gwii!,-  to  whoaa  we  aretrtfl^ 
dehli^cl  for  this  aidcle,  lias  applwiLitliiSi-iaisealiiiirtb 
Crepgraphjn  for  tbe^MRBfireaidjr  seisolleoti0nu'«f..the 
divisioni  iitiUiie  .M»iUftiid4hi^  fmkna  fiQiittlai«:iif 
it:  toile-pQfiitiaieflbeBiKttiak.'HBats^&ot^ ,  like- 
wise to.Ihe  lcjBov%i|i^'«^sedgWs^{tiitflSttsc%  cdilia^ 
ice.r  It  4n«^  ate  £e:«pp)iedJoAn^  mromitttaiMse 
whatever^  iiuiwhi9hdllnLtead^/4»aott«|p 
Jbewls  eQ|pedlc)^fe!«iid ^llieMb )  iThejIbttowni^ 
«mpk  ^ea'ifrf|6ic<^4beiJkMiisr  .a£B<ptNtfifc«»iiV|o 
JA«  Ulf  e«s^  .lSetfn«»^'^  wiiLfllielr  ihofiL^ftaiiiiBdlr 


MBIT   '  Mt 

to  FttUuun  by  the  Cily-roadt  IhMkltiigloi^,te.tf  ihi 
ik|iaibe«#%e  as  foltowt,  then  th«  wljM&iiig' wirdi 
will  assift  the  memory. 

City  Road    ...  -  -    '93.    Citww. 

fiattle-Bntltf^    -  •  -  -  -   '510:    Bat.  Br.  ufy, 

JP^dito^n^mad    *>  -^  -    ^^.    Pad  ktin. 

Edgewftie  Road     -  -  -      $9."£d^et7i. 

Hyde iWk eoriier  '  -  -.4^1:.    Byde9.o/ca. 


Puttaiiir  Road   -'  -  >-    «  :    27.    Fut.  tf;^. 
f  SeeJoyce^8lnirodtieti«tittt^tbeATtil^nad4Sei«Q(^s, 
p*  lOJ.  ..  r      -  ♦ 

•;  MSNRmjLTiON,  is  the  art  of  asoertamiBg  the  con* 
tents  ofsuperffoial  ar^s,  or  planes,  aod  of  solids : 
it  is  also  applied  to  determine  the  teogtbs,  heights, 
depths,  or  dUlanees  of  bodies  a^il  objects.  It  may 
tbenefore  lUdude  Lpn^intetry  oi;  the  art  of  measiir- 
i^g  lioe9 :  Planimetry  or  the  method  of  measuring 
wn&cmi  fteeoiaetry  or  the  art  of meafluing  solids, 
Trhich  includes  Gauging,  and  .Tiuqonom£Try;  to 
the  hist  article  the  reader  ia  neferred-in  the  alfdia* 
betioalarrangetniiBt.  : '..       ^^ 

rv  Aiioewiblexiineg  are  menoradfby  apfi^yipg.  I0 
.tbeiii.;«im«!OMtaiB  vieAsiireyaS'aBinc^ft.liMit,  a 
chain,  6aaL  a^jumfanr  ef-timeS  repealed. .    laaioces^ 
.  sable  Jines  .mnstbe'isea^nrei^by  angles  twfaicb:ci8 
^Iwai  wittiia  (^uadmmt;  whi^  see.    The  measiaiiB 
C^juphdttifigiimhiioaHed  fts^aii^,' whioh  detectsiMa 
lfae«9Slffns&on of  bodiesas  to. length' aod* bneadlb. 
IVhea.M^peakef  theareat.6f  aflgore,  «e  re&rto 
^meflSvH»of  its  sor&ce  witbotttany  iegSr4t«>lli 
.tbicVncv»^ft«a4  themc&ci^ofaiiy  fao^  is  awBonMl 
V}«4ltMM«  Mpfwre iiifdicc^ sfoufC' ied^-mpm^ 


'«    a.V 


Sit  MEHOnMUfTUKI 

•re  itcbtei  fflet,.  ysrds,  ite.  mcfeoHlfii^  to4lMiM» 

144  8qnar&  inches- make  1  BqtM^^feMpf  ^'--^^ 

30i    —     yalds  •  —    -  1-  -^  *'  f^ 

16    -^    -^oles  •  —   -  It'iw^  ^dbftiiir* 

4840    -i*      jrftfxds^   —       l-^:*^   v«tt#i    >i- 
640    —     acres  ^    -;.  -  1^- j-j4.:iHillB/.- ♦' 
The  area^aparafidograiiiy  of  any  Idnd,  nioctadf 
by  multiplying  the  length  by  the  perpendicular 
height ;  ^Oms  tli«4irda4f4Bt^plw^  long 

by  50  feet  wide,  i^  tofshi  by3'iilDTttplyi%  80  fc^ 
50,  equal  iyOOOieetyth^Talo^  of  *«^hieh-,fil^RtoiH» 
be  reckoned  at -is.  Sd,  per  fbot;  {«  S50//  %itf»  iftiii 
area  of  a  trfangle'  isTuimd^by  ttociltiplyhigf  t&d  basi^ 
by  the  perpendkAMrtf^t)  anddtfid(Dgtlld'p¥(>-» 
duct  by  3,  thnt  If'tbof  fHMIgtdar  hi^^f  a  bblMe- ^ : 
30  feet  in  height'md  4he1ia$«  bie^^fbcft  Xmgiliked 

— Q —  sr:  300  feet  is  the  measure  of  the  said .  bm* 

Now  as  sitters^  tylera^  dei).  tilMisui«lb^i«  W^llcby . 
squares  of  ^lOOle^f^irachv  v^fMiMli  i^H»ll1K^«^  pay 
fbr  three  squares  for  slating  such  a  tfiMuMhiv  bi{» 
Df  a  roOf.    It  td  evideiit  that  ah  i^ght-lin«SlSgttres^ 
Hf  whftterer  shape,  may  be  dhided  eillMrijiiMi.: 
parallelogvMmi  «r  trittngfesyiind  wtak  atf  dtnifM 
may  bb!reftsily*nitashreli.' '        *      ^  ..').:>  • ;  ♦*  -i^t-j 
'   The  «irbiim%eri<!e'Of  a  eifola  hrfemdtiy  milti«^  t^ 

flying:  the  diame«sr  by  8.141«>!  thus,  if i^  ^Mi^lie^  . 
5  fe^l  m  dmdetefr  W^c^iuaiAHttieeaitf  be 


MBNWRATfON*  <M8 

i«taolt<willv4»  Uvmd  bgr  imritittljrtBg  iihe  iqnan  of 
thA  dkHDeter  by  .7854,  thus  the  «reaof  m  oirde, 
whose  diameter  is  SO  feet,  is  equal  to  «0*  or 
SOx  20X  .7854=:  314. 160Q  equal  to  little  moreUian 
'  314  squAlse  feet. 

A  solid  is  a  figiire  thai  has  kngtb,  breaidth,  and 
thickness,  and  it»  measure  is  called  its  sdidity, 
capaeityi- or, contents.  Solids  are  measured  by 
cubes*  whose  sides  ai!e  yards,  feet»  inches,  &c.  sml 
the  solidity,  capacity  or  coaHentii  is  said.lotheso 
many  cubical  inches,  feel.  See, 

Table. 

1798  cubic  inches  laake.l  cubical  foot 
27   •—    ftel        ^    1    —     yard 
.     166}  —    yards     ---    i    .-*,     pole 
64000  —    poles      — .    1    -^     furlong  * 
519   —    furionga— .   .1    *-     miie. 
The  solidity  ofany  cubic  figure  is  found  by  mni* 
ttpty  ing  the  area  of  the  base  by  the  height.    Thus, 
if  I  '^q^ire  hc/w  many  cubical  ieet  there  are  in  a 
ji^lock  of  stone,  whose  sides  are  SO  inches  long^  and 
what  it  weigtka,  supposhig  there  are  16  feet  in  a  ton, 
;siiy. 90X^9     900  =r  area  of  the  base 
>     90OX 50  »  2700X>sB  eufaical  ineh«,  and 

■■■jj     =»  15.5 cubical  feel  which  will,  weigh 

fltarlyatOK 

Again  to  ted  the  contents^  of  a  kMkm  water 
astern,  in  cubical  iiicbes,  and  likewise  in  gallons. 
SuppoiBa  the  dstem  to  he  5  feet  tong,  8  feel  wtd<^, 
vsnd  )^>leeldeap 

dxd^KViheliesareaofthebasa  ^ 

15X«  sait^  fM  ss  cttbic^»ntnitem  fret 

«c8 


9M  nEmBaM^ioH. 

ilidi^s  being  e(|aal  to  <nK  gtlbify  tfaerefm. 

51840  •  <  ••    •        ,,  • 
-^83-=  183  gallons. 

On  this  pnnciple  depends  the  whole  IranneM  of 
'  g%ugi]% ;  and  by  siiBtlar  raean«  we  can  find  the 
eoAtents  ar  capacity  of  any  %UFe  wfaatever.    Thits 
to  find  the  contents  of  a'  sphere,  the  rule  is  '*  Mnl- 
ilipljrthe  sur&ce  by  one  third  of  the  radius,  and  tbe 
pnoduct  Witt  be  tiK  solidity ;"  or»  what  wiU  oome 
to  the  same  thing,  ^*  Multiply  tlie  cube  ofthedis- 
raeter  by  the  decimals  .5236.'*     Example :  \Vhat 
are  the  solid  contents  of  the  earth,  supposing  ita 
diameter  t6  bb'8000  n&ifes  in  length : 
8000  X  800ax  8000«  512,000,000,000  and  this 
last  pi'oduct  muUipHed  by  .5^86  is  d68,a8di«00,00(> 
miles.  '  '       ' 

MtiJsimATiON,  French  syttim  of.  ' 

Long  t^feumte. 

httttn.  totaw.  * 

lu,000,QOO  eqoal  a  quadrant  of  the  meridian,  or......  Si»V)-2,430 ' . 

100,000  lOOih  part  of  a  quadrant b\^tA 

1,000  liniUiar&orinile.*»».'.^.....«......«.....v...  6l3 

lOO    1  s^ad'uw*  I  .,---i,„ -.-;-»«-. i  ••••rt'i'^f  51.3245 

1«    IpTl-ch/X  •«'**°  ••*■*»*•  T'....I!!^  M384S 

.11  pietrc  or  reciilinear  unit „  3     0     H.  4% 

*  i-H^SLV  1  aecloitno^  ^m  ,..:....'.«., ;,.«...Jl.  ^  *  3      8.3M 

l-JOOorOUt    1  mtUMMtTC  M*... ......MMw««...MM«»^..«iS<    D        '443 

.,     ,1,  S*p€fficial  Measure*  -- - 

Square  metrts.  Square/eet* 

il^OOO   lare,dfMiJerflcU1un1t,(tieItigaM|il«retli«    -         '     ■    " 
side  of  irhich.ia  iog  loetrQi » itfiUM  "•     9*^ 
IMO    I  declare,  or  tenth  of  an  are  |  a  wpcrtlciei  '. 

100  tefetf^i  loAc,  ind  10  broad......-.;.f,....  •  '9483.1     '  « 

.10^   (,  ccixtiarQ..^.a,ia.w«i<>v***>«**«f«*«>f*.vu«..*.««»*'.*     .  9t^3l 

Meamrei  of'  Capacity*  ^      , , 

Culii i  cbrftrtf,  '   Paris  fhtt' Ptnrrs  ht^ 

I  ceo   1  cubftr  metiis,  or  ead«,  «■  trtB»'.W.......  i03f.»-2  '  "JS-d 

IQp   4edU?ad<^  or  s*ti«r, ........ .«^<*t—»«^-    *>?fH    .''•ad 

l6    ceoticsde,  or  boshet  ...,.,;... «,  **1»1-S         .IS* 

i    cubic  decHni«ire,prpiiit^...,...„.«.».....       1.1-20       .Olgj 


995 


<•  r  \'*  t   ^ , 


Weights.   *•      \  /' 

bar,  or  millier  ,••«•••••••■••••"***************  ^)44.4 

100    B  didbzr  or  l-lO  of  a  bar..A.M.' <•».        '       504-44' 


■I  i: 


1'  1  grave  or  pound  '...^ .'.,'...'..  4   1<   5' 

<         1*1-  .J<a«:i|^|l4o#1^0<«rir|HM   .\;.......« -3  f>  li/D  ^ 

.  .  *oi    ii:«DUgra«e,ofdFani,.offMQ0,qf/4rMe  A  0  ^  .H^ 
.OCfl-f  graved,  or  ma^Ste^elgVofalro^rc^*  "    "^^  ' 
'i  r    V     •  c«jicltoitre«<#feter'*bJ.j^a.a:^..lU2«'^o -0  Mail 
.  ^0001  .Idecigntret,  or<s«^ii...^.,..<rr**<>^-M«  0    p    0    tt^l 

*  *    ".WW)!   lV:cnHgraTet-.;;j.;../.../...^X..;..;...-...  0  ^  '0   'o.^i 

♦  j-W  "' '    '   '■   .  '    ••      '     '    *    ".  •'  •:.  ^  i. /':  •;    ••.^•' 

Mephitic,  id  uatura)  h^torj^  aQtl  pl^emjistr^^  a 

term  e^uivaleat  to  .v^^ious^  or.  poisonous^  anf}  ap- 
plied geDera})|r  tf>  vapo^.of  that  descnptio|).  xLe 

gases,  now  ca^lle^  hV^^P^^Ik  ¥^.fff^^'  Pf ^^y  ^^^ 
awtliore  styjeii  OTq>Af<iC;«|^^    .,   .    .*,  ^  ^ 

McRCATpR's- Claris :  ^  a  projection  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  lo  plana>  so  .(galled  from  jif^cator, 
a  Flemish  Geogrfpher*  wjbo  first  published  maps 
of  t^is  sort  ia  1556.  In  this  chart  or  projectiof}, 
the  meridians,  parallels^  and  rhumbs,  are  ail 
straight  lines,  th.e  4^rei9S  of  longitude  being 
. every  wbero  iDpr«iMie(i«o,  as.to.  be  eqfial  to  oofe 
anotiier,  and  ha?ipg  the  degrees  of  latitude  also 
increased  iu  the  soipe  proportion, 9  immely  at  er^iy 
pK)int  on  thaglplJe,  liie  degrees  of  latitude,^  aqi^ 
of  longitude,  or  |1^  ;paraUj^,  are  increased  ip 
proportipn  of  radius  to  tiie  sign  of  the  jpolar  dij|- 
t^nee,  or  co-^sine  of  latitude,  or-  in  the  proportion 
qf  the  secjEint  6f  the  latit^ujde. tof  radiM^s,  a  proportio|i 
>yhich  (las  the  effect  of  makin|f  all  paraliel  circus 
to  be  represented  by  paralld  and  ecpia)  i*^g[^  ^'*^» 
,aud  all  the  meridians^vbjr  pajralki  hues  fdso,  l^t 
increusipginfiniteiy  ^7ar<b  the  DO^        '     <.     ^ 


ot^iir,  enetly  reMmUiDg  that  of  p«lished  nhmrm 
Mercury  is  floM  booiulse^of  its  mAt  mditieM  u^ 
imbibe  caloric.  It  becoaato  solid,  in  which  lAate 
it  is  manaabie^  atrtha  taaAparalare of r*^59^;  ami- 
bails  aft  thatof  aO(f .  Its  spteeific  ^rarity  is  tm'um- 
thaftof  iron.  Mepcuryis  not.  aaly found' In  dn-^* 
nUmr,  and  other  orea^  hot  it  is  sometimaa  met  wiftik 
in  its  pnie  and  fluid  state,  lodged  in  the  accidtnMI 
cavitiep  of  hard  alone  ;  so  that  when  the  vorkoMft 
who  search  for  ite  ore»  aocidentally  break  into 
tl^esecantics,  it  ninsont  like  water. 

At  ibe  common  temperature  of  the  ajhaosphere, 
marcnry  is  always  in  a  state  of  flnidity,  and  m 
this  respect  it  differr  from  all  other  metals.  e.lr- 
cepting  t)ioae  discovered  by  Professflir  Ba?y,  with- 
in the  las^  ibnr  yeam  TheTapoor  <^  BDerimiy 
IS  invisible  and  ehurtio  Kke^common  air.  Alercucy 
eombmes  with' tile  grealcrnnmbev  of  metals,  and 
these  oombiaations  are  dfenomlnated  amalgams. 
-When  very  pnrp,  meircary  is  not  oxydiaed  at  the 
common  temperature  of  Uie  atmiDspheie,  but  may  . 
be  converted  into  an  oxyde  by  bMlmg.  A  oomhi* 
natioa  of  payde  of  mercury  aadmuriatio  acid,  ob» 
tamed  by  aobUmatien^  as  called  muriated  mercury^ 
or  corrosive  nhhrnate.  Cidomeliacompoeedofthe 
same  substances,  hot  with  ahurger  propiirtnon of 
mercory. 

Mebcvbt,  in  Astronomy,  is  a  very  small  ptanet 
that  a^iits  a  bright  light,  though  ob  aecoaaft 
or  bis ,  vicinity  toihe  san  it  is  seMam  aeea  by  the 
faihaMJtantiof.the.earUi.!  Be  never  nseaea  much 
^  two  h^Kira  belbire  Hhe  «i|n,'  nor  sets  so  much; 


iilidiloft«rketer"^>«liU'i«i»iit  ii9^UMfe^ 
eastern  audi  tiio:  othep  Weftefii.    Ih  geog|fiS|(lf^^ 
w»«f  UMtflUly  tdtfi^  ttMrtftiglfF  ^Hiii  )|(llk^>^ftNri^  ^ 

fe#i«4pe^.fif6t  wtA(  it)iol»Mi;  i  m^  wmem  ^^-^ 

gTB/^iM&c^fisMlywmaimlitiem  %e^^^ - 

frcftd  thibobe  rec^C^'tbetongiti^e  c^^lteed^^ig^- 


IT 


vielbodflof  tewiag.a  sMtidUmJiM^aaiiw  ipiwit 

iiHi^iitflsfA»Mlainiig%:vOii.BK  Jwiiiiab pktoey 
4ii^b»/80ver^:  ^oneclitnc  «M»i^A,^Bt>  ■.>/{  b^  4te*^ 
yjatyvBffiBtfffliiMWW,  Igu  aaioattd^onicte  tcmimh 
«mtf»i€'«<tet  a«tlitiiir  goomoitof  a^ottt  j'is4iiiak«t 
i»l«ig«b«:  /f owwds  tkft.-:90tb.  of>Jt<r0  IHiiwon 
dietibani «f  fitad it  1  w^mtahmitgi^uidi t  'mmt^ 
iBlii&«ilfernMiiiobierf64lM^MfiiM  A,  a  f  3^  b;  to; 

■faalBS,.  .  Biflfdt  Ow  «nAies^iAuB:ttid  a  K'  '» 
B,  li  ^Jf^feettctfaeriMlim  riffaiane^  JDifi,  liitMi 
ill.  iWle  iwlriifii^  it  twill  ^tibevntiidiaf^lMA 

Tbe  •MesDpft.^ftfinfter)  or*  ooqiiiutt  ipeo^«Btov«is 
Awid  in'.  «Miy«dfaiitrw^of  EuDpe/W^ 
Iteal  .Bnlaiii«  :ili)iai|Ntttksii|ar^;^Ddt^ftfbee% 
Irat  will  eat  Tarious  other  inseeti  ;r  many .  ^mbk^ 
HiatfiMi  lilMllie  avattmr,  eiiithe;  wi^^^-'iln  th«: 
palattd  of?  €todia»  thaw  hirdbv  tt»  ^ifttei  qtitoiv  bjr 
hyaJfttheaaaae^MMiilnerais  «watt«if^  il^ia 'lio% 
iritk  aa  ioaaetc  attoohed  l»  ft^knok  .^  itba^^end 

Mbtal,  in  m^ural  history  and  chemiilryy-lbe 
jIlMDMaf  «c1a88;ii£ralii|flebQdica,<iqf^wbiiih^  is 
#biiervedthat:thiiyfamsaA:biatna;  .tbaii  ^hejr  ana 
?9faqiio(  that  theyjare:iaaible,^or'magR^jiitltadi4 

imw  pimdmim^  of  v4ofltoKi*|i  Ih«nv«ii3^;fllh«i 
l«»4i^  tJ:lb^Mi»3^««i[4naft9ablQ»  0^  capahbalMas 
C9i$^e4  and  flatl«M4.to  AtJ 


.A 

-"AttwMitrfi  fe»re  agiMter  or .  Mliiptitte'  tt^iMw 
late  0X3|!geff;vaod.tM8i»<  the joMide  of  Ae  pwjb 
JMntkm  of  TThtt  in  JOOfiiiliottfy  oriW<<««f^V-.«i 
rmt^:jor;ca]ac$  bat  which  ^oaodorn  i€lMiiMo>do# 
nnmiiiind  mrj/irfn  l%iAmilKtaB0OMalirayg>««lito* 
poBBd  of  m^osd  oxjrgon.  ThficctinNibiiiwli 
oo^do  of  ii^  k  iMiB  JaMnr v»«tid  fthe  ftio  .<Uq» 
o«loii9U|»Qft^«jnMfiMii«f  iteeliot  «k»wfiMi^oi(f4o 
iBTiifitioiyiprtikciwedirtiMft  iti  ligr;  Imtnigcrlhs 
molol,  whidr-  dJafM^ii  H  ^ toeiaAibo^^he  ^tay^m,  df 
dw.aUnospbsre^ .  AipMBent  lihe  Eumfafv  of  vietftli 
INpooBts  to  '94 ;  thoy  are  *  sometimoo  di?idod :  into 
f$t§9cii  imp&dm!lk^4aiAiUBaaimaMm,  ^  tBat  >thi«dis* 
#l|cttia  hnBg^'^pvetty  iraH{^^pMM^  Ih^'one  novo 
4w^mam»Af  wmigod  umterttnioiclaawB^  iViss.  ^li 
Mttt^mhUtk  on^sMttHifafe; .Q^ffihndff wara biiMlh 
pnd.eisai^  foaibki  St  ThoBe  >ttaM  aneftifittlo^ttfil 

;>  1  Jlitf fca»fe>  JI&toig4^Phitiftiim,  itthoticri  fcHBii 
i^Hlyrm^fiovth  Amcrioa^  beamr  t|ni  ^golii^  iriii^ 
jHEtiemolf  tOBMlon^  vcifr4«Mtil»i»Bdf'«i«Heam 
JoaiUii^pR  .«lni%i  hntia.i^iiaidM^m  tonl).la 
small  scalos,  in ;  a  motattic  state,  and  oomliiM 

r   eoil^oftuyelioirjBrfoMSj  ithahdgaa^  ^taaiiy^^pitti 
nil  tbo:|^lAbtt$  soaOBtiiiieSv^|niii^^w.laBaifdc^^ 
^NMdlupN|rMlioirto£  >oil«i^i  iro0f?4ilt 

JttifM^iiH>iimoidy>.dlHo»iilNodn|&^      HM^^iitflil 

CbtliaBiiniiMalB.;  ItMfMafosiivieiy  dibkr  «i^^^ 
ductiity^woA  l|iiaio«fallily>cr  jlw««iii[Oif '^iRfr 
Isaf  lij^i»«dkia^ti4rfi.rio .  oii^MM^4iiiii^lte«fMl^ 
»ii>-rfihhgiaOffi|rtiff iilt»t^|to^^^^^    tail  t^j^tts^ 


Mi  WVhhf 

feet,  fixe4^  1li4iliw<ilM>Afllllmi^i  d^M^^ 

«Mi<>CJii^<»  dlMnpijibe  li(M«iittiLJb«Y«ii4.,;^«lil 

iichlljirtiiinfcdiiiit^riiii^itaflfcybe  tew»«utMI» 
^e  .400  firat  da  kiigth.    U  kiomd  in  .^uatHq 

tHiilc>ciiry^>x)i;qiiylMibaiPi, ifaferir  Twhiie  vlttiUipii 
•MpiVt  iJI»yLiil  4li«w  fi«A«Qa  ilirapfMHiiyi  o£iI1m 

'dhia^  4tti4  •«Blite  jioicil.oiMHQOiily  io(«cbMlH% 
Jiwatitiiifin^tMli  wtdt  irtniwi    jr.  . )« }  t.  - . 

sometimes  crystallized  in  cubes.    Hdsitterbnusfltf' 
iMNriy'«:iMilM  ^^<toM,   MlkiietaJi,     ^paMx'm 

-oiIssftf^iib^fthavibisty^tipQst  fimndMil,^  atod  nnat 

KfedfoMF  sUiniiinK  ^its>BO|faniesstteWu  hinim^ 

}m.;:.kmak;  M/^r^vamMiM^  and 

magiiirtic.  .::>  :     - 

Mi  9Ddiiag»etUMwrtfi^M^  easifcyifoiiM"!  elaiin, 

mm»>»  IHmIIiM^  QaMiflla.    ^Bel^etal  istlna^ 

^tamrifBBiiaiHiiwi.fafetia,!:  . 


MBTAI^  sot 

ffwiM^  anA  i^p^Ue  of  conriMngf  wiHi  most  of 
it^miMa.  ByflSeftMof  heat  k  is  fam^'iniil 
fed  lend,  ^oadbjFjb^tfefMturof  nMgar  uMo  i«Vifet 
lead.  Pewter  is  oompoied  of  iiifeet  fitfto  of  l» 
pMlonf^Of  ML 

Kielp»ly  of  %  iviiit»  ocdMiv^  otofter  tltai  Mih 
leiiderod  brittle,  b^  boRl,  moikaUe  wlmftTOoUl 
ppd  Vke  Iron  sttcalited  ,bjr  l^  nitgwk  itilMi 
Mii^ifteto  ioaDd  w  onitil  qwntitieBih  PiitsiHi 
France,  Germany,  &c;  add  oouiluobiy  oDOMi^ 

Zino,  when:' pure,  of  o  briHMliMdte'cobiii^ 
conipoifld  of  « mtmber  bf  ihin.  ptateo'  ndiiirinf 
ttfgvlhop^  It'.w  ItuitlbiBy  faiit  nol  •daotte,^ 'swr  <flf 
igSUMUo  a*  ll»  melals  aknady  f^ntiatwd**.  Jl 
gonetall J  accompanies  lead  ores. '.  Three .tparfii. of 
Ooppesttlid'Olie.ofr^C'.foikn  brass.  Tfarjiio^^irts 
0f  i^iM^MUid  ibnr  of  hopper  ftam  piaohboaky  oi^ 
piii^e^  noMi  •<    ••>''•' M 

.  Bnttk  #«<  mily-JwUc  HUuUtMrSmmam, 
lMmpQ«o4<if  bMd  bcifliaiitpklos.of -Oi^olhniiBb 
i»t(Hip  «4befiii9 10  each  otfaek*.  lA  is  AnibH  jhsit 
not  ductile,  and  loses  its  Instre  iii«ft/ ^qpeadkijtl^ 
iMair;'  ]Lt  ipmbine^^iritii^^lnoatiaU  tbe;m^nds, 
^ften  acoompaniaa  cobsit^  sindin  found  in  |iaglan4 
finnmm^i  F(M»e^.  Sife^,  M* >  JMsohrefL  ,ia 
nltroasacid,  it  forms  a  paint  ealMfeariditbiftd. 
. '  A«titvMy>  a  'powteHtaHi  kfMm  |HMWWfl>  <if  Htni* 
l«ile4laxtaro*  Iwd  a  greyiiii  wbite.^tolotii,  f^MiiM» 
and  easily  rednced  to  a'ttibitfliMir^  It,0Mi^|iM» 
OTfth  wost  WfiHA.%  MAk  iS>imd'ai>anihatfy  m 
Iftany  oountrifs,^  »«rop^.  Sixlfefi  pfNltw^iMl 
MiOB^<itf  witiMpiV}^  forqpi^fmattiq^  frti|ttnitnM* 

VOL.  uk  S  n 


Mt  iktal: 

TWwWt  M  iMtal«r  a  UaMn  fi4tfM  ««kifrt^ 
iDtennediiite  betvreoB  zinc  'wtA  \md^*'M1MSQ 
fiiibley  «Mttjr  redtfMd  to  powder,  ftod'tto-wosr 
foliitUe  oC.  bU  tbC'  motels,  ocBcoyi  mofcury  antf 
lioeaift    1|  ii  ilfmndna  'SnMjrtfwin.  •    '<> 

JUaonic,  a^ritdo  compact  aidbstaiice  of  a  bhiiaif 

|l^  ^iaa2  a  'sliaup  aeikli  tuf^  wIiod  healed  it  entM 
•i#tnNgigiod«ifir;o^>gH(lio,  aadka  matt  yirak»f 
poiaoii.  It  oomfaiDcii  with  moat  melidi,'.  reuderiiiif 
them  moro  brittle  and  fiieiUai^ 

Metals  brittUandftmbiemik  <ii^tr%..»4Sobalt^ 
%hepi?y  iiaj^gteyiooliNRcd  miwnil/ aimoet  w%h- 
fjIpt.^M^e^j'M*^  brittle,:  andneaiilyi^^^  t» 
p9Wder»  altrailledibj^  the^angsel,  KHSewhat  taa^ 
leaUewhen  hot,  fuaiUe,  and  ca{»abk  of  combiaiiijr 
with  most  metals.  .  f.     v*-  : 

.^,Qfang9B<»o,'a^ery^^liard'>i)nttle,:»dBrli<graf,*  or 
bg^^^'WmvfAi^ih  gimiidarilextui^-widrti^^aod 
lifia^  ^  bfilUaooy^  aad  i^isifale  by  Bit  iatoite  bteK 
ji>oomlmiea..wHk  maay  06  the  metalB't  wliett 
ireduoedtb  apowderitrisattfaebedhyth^nBa^iMM; 
fgid  Jia%  ^b^^oDk  |oi^  i  Inown  and  aned  w  th»  nuida'* 

^MS^ni^.pf  \gbp9.' .  • .       -"   •  v; :  .  '•  *.  n  ."     ,  - :  •  -'% »  C  » 

r.'^Xuilf^Bleiif  thut  it^  vonitetradtfltoie^  AWA^tA 
^Nfied^r  0De.4f  clhetliai^dfeBt  >ef''iiletahq'  oiVratt 
^4|HMl«^^iHte  eRl|mr^>  Mttle,'  iMU^  notsatmaied 
Jby  the  magDet.  •  '  >» 

3  Jl|[cil|44^ai9> :  taqqifiied  of  «nilf»  |«Mialiii  lid- 
4!#$m.2li%h%'^Q>g«4MMoC'ah»cobN^  fsumHiilf 

|ipd,«iiditoflptH«iii^^  •*?>    1^:   'x; 

loar  fiiidimir^te  i^mni)  opaqie^^nd^tdMy  tfat^ 
<Mi4a«byy4/^«ttoiiS>htettfi  lQ6^beWg&'|mri^  il 


^^W^  A  MMk  po«rte.  Noibk«  4b  JteM^Mi. 
qOTyigite  tnnMedbitity  jot  altoyg; .   i  '  >» 

4  2,^ita«iiini»  found'  in  ^ovUwtil^  <if  aii>«miiMtM^ 
«(rt^09k  jvilh  a  9l«ir4eai  «f  lualiftf,  kft  iMSt&ailM 
by  any  heaitfaat  QtQ)  be  pradiMNMl^'i  ^eitii0r>il# 
\miw^  nor  jnallfldbilMlyrbat  Ji««»  asMitaiaiiAk^ 

Iwna,  bfM«»:  of  •  whileitelMiirj>  «4lli  a  ^taade  ^ 
jiftUnr*'  i^  it  fined  :inUbitiflkttl«f;4Nitf4nr4>f4tt 
propertiff aKfeJusfioFWA.*  '  *?.;;:  <  -    / 

.  Metal,  Bell^  see  BboiIse;  ri  .   :  ^ 

t    MEluiiyi^'ii^- see  ZlHO^- '.>'->•-':         •   •^-''~ 
.  MttM««iBsntb6«rt«fwevktil»iMlll^|M^^ 
terljr  JUk^f^4ibler^bodksf.lS•l*fl|iibtl^^ 
rndting^veiBmngi^mMi  MiU'tta  Mate  of^ft 

.    Metaphor,  see  Rhetoric.  -i  ^ 

, '  BfiEtiraBnEs,  or  ontouh^t^  tfnat  bMnch  4»f'  ylii* 
|M0fby.i/iriiidi~riBqiiires  iiM)»  affhiiiuki -etiiloieel 
^l^b  irespeet  te  anunabi  it4«ke8ViliiBikft  t^  wtittrb 
phyiloloi^leaveBtheHi ;  ^ttd,  ptinseeditl^  Mgbet*, 
rartimw^iSpeakjefx]>iU^ittMf;'^-v  ^  ';  ^ 
;^,  MaraoiiyiD  nalwsit  biM<«yf  at^sitory  bed^r^'-of^ 
^peanuDceof  a  body,  appeanng  in  tlreitiiMMli|pher^ 
#l»deati|ed:by  the  aolkm  of  Hm' eleblridvdoid 
upon  ot}i0c:ttittto8.>  UiMter^'Ube'ideDdmiiurtimi^of 
lB90kimi$tmBVS9mpnheuM  MgHtnUi^,  triiids,  ttbti^ 

>  t  JMnrRCttocDosiy  ietbe  iHaieiiei»of  atil%iiif  tbefibe- 
]iioiMtt»'iof  ifae.atmo«iph«M.  vThee^e  pheotfiiMM 
loay  be  claosed'  under  five^dMMfc  keHib,  ThB^ '^M 
j^ivtiov&liMUAcear  iiilteiiireijthi  of  the  Mttos* 
fbm ;  lho«i>>tbnt  ta|pe  phwe  in  ite^mpeivtaff^i 
lNt<;hmgte»fnwiaQed  imilt'  qpntity^yievftpoiiii 


MET 

«iMlether  oauses.  ..-Ttie  iimjol4tyK)f meMDiiilmMl 
iiwiliuiuw  utopewds  oiHBlHNiiiMl  ishahgeff  tMl^onK 
4iinitiili0^;  m4  ii^wi^  were  ^txscmmAf  ft«qMfilliM 

the.  CiBiywiftit  fwtft  of ^fi^6  titoiiWiytowiS'iatftfeiitg' 
.i««lildvbe  mtfi«i«««y  Am^to  ^KptomtiM^ i«adif  of 
Ihei^  ittiitial>a«ti^tbbt4hi»ioM>bemg^  the^tmw^ 
ft»li#^M»iN^6d'i««rtlb  ftttbibilitieiBi  tiee  lt«tfl^ 
WiSATHBa,  mkwftft  judging  ofi  Wim  9  &;«;  '  <, 
' '  MsraoRs,  or  fire  biiUi;<h*«^  kM&ll'eqa«n%'^b- 
serred  in  the  atmosphere. '  Tbe.(riiM«tiim'%f  ioiiie 
v^AnelMiev'atoie  Ihe  curA  i^^MM^Iittg'tjr 

HftiA&bet  m  Mtoer  kMatfoMi«BtteediB^|OQqf  ysf^ 
fir.^Halley,  in  March  1719,  obfiervcd  a  remariafbte 
Me,  whose  height  he  vmiyill»d^ito  iarre  Veen 
IMit'90  inilM,  kii  (Kwieter  'iirare>  thnv  jf  ntrile, 
9MHt»Jralodiftf  Btait dSd  imtos  ia.attiiinle.  Aiw* 
4imt(mp^fmnAm  ^ig(«st  17fi&,  whoie  dkmeter  wiiii 
#1  hikm  egul  Is  thfat^  the'ftitt«r,'WhoM  Moieiir 
mm  1000  miles  ia-a  minttti^  alii  its  >hc%teiitef« 
ibsrtfMivMf  \m»  than  ^UbIm;  lSbfl«i>  iNldtoi 
y»toj%  ilMiftypear  Mii  e  siid4|^,aa<l  witli«to<|4 
Wi^ti^i^Hiimy  -Hixmy  ^#Mes,  oomfoted  <i#  tins 
'teMelnp#aien|»  M^tiiliai|f  eaeh  olhery  and  dkS* 
WAm~oimifk6»fyfr<m  l»ery  titberslMMi  asvtaid 
«5cftS:  to  th^  eaith  at  the  time  of  the  exf^losioMf. 
ifiBjit  >«M<  aath^BlioBted  hirtanoei>  of  the'Mliilg' 
vf '>M9h''>ttQii3r'#tibstMioM'  ha»e  4w^  *iuwtdBd> 
Wlb^  tinailove»ed  M^Mb  tailet»4lMfr  Ml^  itfa«y  ai% 
iil#af^1tttr  iikl«(inqedH»  iMae-d^ 
9lMHririM "fUrito'fipaas  a ^^Stm  MnM«  lift  stfftiiKi 


,i^gij^y  Qit''  ogekle:  of  iroB ;  •.  the  interior  ftot  m 
.mmp^atA  of.  four  suhsUuiees,  yiz.  smAl)  spherical 
<h9dim(Of  grejrteh  brown-  colour,  fragfinsntB  of  a 
ipeeuliar,;  pyrites^  gvaws  of  iron^fand  a  ^rej  oement 
;of  Bik  .«artby<  ^macipQisition.  These  namt^  aw  pt^ 
fbs^ly.  conf^retiofis  formed  ia  the  atmoaphaite.:  holy 
^/qoncspmmg  the  wwner.in.  whieh  they  are-  cfrnlt^ 
.'pcise4,  and  the  splendour  of  tbek  afipearanee  in  a 
.region  ivher^  the  air  is  900,000  times  lararrthAli 
4l^  m.mf^tjja^  eitrth'a  siirftioey  we  4»resiiine  otft  to 
f4>ff^v  a  coDJ^me.  j' 

M^iioOilTS,  in  ohuroh  historyy  an  exbmneljt 

^nm^FOtts  ^«Bt  of  Christiaas ;  found  in  all  paits  ik' 

J^  Unitf^  jKingdom«  and  in  ^ioiost  parts  of  Ame^ 

'Mm*    Ur.  Joim  Wesley,  «Qd  Blr.  Georgo  Whii- 

iA«ld, .  w^re  tho  ibttodm  of  modeen  methodisui; 

,T|)e  followers  of  Mr.  Wesley  are  osnteKy  regnnM 

'i$fi  the  triw  methodists,  their  distinguiahnigs  teMls 

(SkC^  f  S^i^faratiQD  hy  Faith  in  Christ,  t  pasoaplifala 

and  sometimes  instantaneous  oonTsersioa)  awl  aft 

^assnr^&qe  of  reconciii«tian  to  Gftdy  iiith  "whisik, 

4hey  say»  the  new  birth,  or.beipg  hoxn  afaio^  to 

inseparably  attended."     The  Warivyasia  At  their 

opnfereQoe  in^dlO  rec)jU>iied  upon  ^he .  B(umb«vi  ^ 

313,86Q  porsoos  attached  to  tbf^^  i^ji^t^p*;  >«     <   a 

,.   J^lBj(zoTi^xo,  a  meaner  of.  netiptiWjftliPg  toWKS 

an,o^»Pi>^,  sik  a».  to  form.  pritits#ikt4«aitfltioii  cMiM» 

dowiag   in   Indian^  ink,    .Talia  a>..w]itt*^pohsMl 

€oppec'ipIa;^,,and  bflsgioning  altbe  ifonaeiv  lafce  nr 

i'ttrrow,tb^aitrf(M»9i.all  ovier^with  t^Jimf^49  mIfPh 

mmit  made M^br  fiie,Y»f909e9)&mitn^xi^^im^M^ 

•Af^fh^  otbair>  till  th<^.wboW  ii!i»&.ai»gqbMi^rot|gh> 

llSfW,  jdth^Ql  t)^  l!^k>smi9^.|llilt«J)^^M^ 


^t  iiiiliie'<co|i|ieir-  pitie  pies*  il^  iPpHiUi'  be;  Ua^k  all 

;»cbarMal»  bbick-cbalk,.  or«Uack«l«i4«  ^nitbltti' ^ 

,dMigii  is  dnvtw.'Wilh  White  el|«Mc*;{^^vi^b|ab 

thtt  Mit*-tiM^  and  deepest  shadcji  aio  ik^- ft<utiped 

,^4tlW^tbe  mcact- shades  are  4M3!aped  but  littk^'fhe 

Ai9S$mvey  Mod  sf^.oii,  till  the  shades  gtadfMify 

^fJB^i&Dg  offf  Ic^e  the  paper whitet  in  wbich  .plaetis 

ttbe  plaitei»  perfectly  barnished.    By  an  .artificial 

•dispoaitisa  of  the  c^adbs,  and  diffmnt  paits  6f  « 

figure  on  different  plates^  meszotintos .  are  j^rtnted 

ib  lakmis,  so  a«,t»  Teprssentsctnal  paiiilii:!^. 

.    Muaiii^  a  eilnonieal  book  of  the  (M  T^tftftteetit 

wnlken  Jbf  the  prophet  IMticftb*    l?tie  oi^ect  of  this 

trdrh  is >: ibis:  the  writer  censufes  the  reigning^ 

meh  «f  Jerusalem,  a-nd'^taaiia^  and  denodii<^ 

the  jadgQ^ents  of  God  against  botb'  kingdoms.    J9e 

Jikewi^ ibnteUs'4l^  of«  tbfe  eiieiates  <if 

^her  Jemi  the- coming  of  tbe  Mesisiab,  and  ih^ 

.Altijuntefsuecns&of  thedinroh.  -'* 

^\  IfoBOWBi'eRy  an  astpononiical  machine,  Whidft, 

;^vme9Q&of  a  9nre^,  seives  to  measui^  extreibcfy 

4iyihll4M«too^iliithe^beair^D8;  '.  -r 

.  ;^  AIiciioebo^B)  an  optical  instrument,  by  theaiis 

nvhereof  very^Bitfiute  olgeets  are  repifestet^' m^. 

|m#ug^  e^ai^^  atfd^^e  viewed  ?ery  distinctly 

,^aii(^vdi0g^  ti^k^)^  v£  reft-ac^tion,  w  reftedW. 

;V^  Atr^BAfEM^iMAN^  intilje  British  navy,^  sorf  of  eadi^, 
jHlaiQlM  i^y  4he^^ca|^l$aid'0f  «« -ship  of  war^  to^  te* 
3l^9diltP'ofiini  nf  th^s^ecior  office  ;:^iid  ttiSt 
L^K^  'nf^^^fli^y '  NiM^^  iHV  the.''^vtee}>'"erth«> 
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**d^,  of^tt  tl4«  thewSitiiit' *ef«ce:  •"      •>  ••  '    '      ♦ 
*     Mab;  Mtl/e  jW^rtw,  a  ifieastire'^lefl^h  cdH- 

thus  the  "'    '      '  ^     Yai*(!«.'     ' 

BfiteofRosrfa  -    -    *'  -*  -  llOO' 

-•■  '' itary     -  >   >  ^'  -■:  U&r 


-  Steotlartd  and  If efeurf  -  ^00 
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Oferfnatiy   -    -    -    ^  6'8^ 
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-Svreden  aridDentnrffk*  72S5  ' '" ''' 
—  Ilnngary    -    -•  ^    -  fldOO'       '* 


MittrtA,  in  gener aJ,  denotes  "ttie  bbdy  bf  ^Tdiefh, 

^  thcise  wii^  tnake  profesdimn  of'^arn^^/    Id  "a 

t&ore  restrained  sense,  militia  denoted' 'th^'traitl^ 

•liahds  of  a  town  6t  county,- "which  'are  'armed'  for 

iSidr  ^trn  defence ;  to  that,  in  this  sen^,  miltia 

'Utands  opposed  td  r^gtrfar  'trtxftps*  for  the  'fcr^C- 

1i(m>atRl  eommand  of  #ie  militia,  the  king'  eensti- 

4tif6rkyrds-4ie«itenante  of  eaehf<<;evffitf .- '    '•'-    '^ 

'•  Ikiit^  an  anttnalffoid,  fbrm^ft^'l^e  *dhyfe, 

This^id,  which  iif  (inly  prodilced-fl^dm  t^e''li^ 

'^  ocfcasion  6f  suekfing,  is  not\tithstandIt)g',  edn- 

-irf^tiftly^foMied.'  *it^i«ihe|ft'0)^r  ii«tefisint6e<yf  the 

kiiitfX^^fs^f  ^  all  the  nntni$v«  p«vtl  ^  fodd'iNMr 

'«M&[edini4  «hyl6,  aad-chyfe  int<^  ftl^J   i^&tMi 

>«l«cows^  iiie^)  ^tf^kti,  M^  mttb^if^'ii^  liiamifkctaf^ 


tM-tehetio.  Batter  and  cliMite.ani  iHillyiMiy 
modc^  tlie  famer  by  chuniiiig,  and  tlw  wUkmUUb 
reoMiBS  alter  the  tratlff  ktm  betltfepwnted)  os-aa 
H 19  caUed^-^^be  butter  mitky  has  ail  tbeproperliea 
at;  Bulk  ftom  wfaioli  4h»  cnam  baa  been  twfagatorfi 
Chease  is  obtafned  by  tba  addition  of  T«nnet  to-  tb^a 
niJUki  and  teqaalityof  the  cbe^se  d^ndavpoa 
lbe<|uantity.  d"  cr^os  tbat.remi&iiis  in  lh9*tiiiUlci 
Nilk  may  be  fenneotedy  and  it  will  then  yield  >• 
ftnous  iiHoKicatio^  liqaor.  r  j 

MiUi  is  a  maobi^e,  wbich  by  means  o£  any  aden 
^nate  foro^  as  #0iiin:»  ^ater,  wind|  or  fHumal  exer* 
tiODi  acquires  such  aa  additional  power  as  eoabUa 
^  mfiebiDCury  to  aot^witU  increased,  efifiect,  and 
iFitb  the  requisite  regalarity. 
.  MuiipsAf  %  genus  fi  plants  of  the  p^ygamia 
i9M|noaGia  ola^  and  order,  of  wbii^.  thpre  are 
tightyrfiye  s|i«eies  known.  The  Mima^a  ^ensitiira, 
fmntiire  plant,  nses  ^witb  a  slender  woody  atalk 
fnvf  n  oc  eight  iiset  in  height,  armed  with  tho^a^ 
,the  principal  stalk  has  many  heads  of  flowers. on 
liie-  upper  part,  for  more  than  a  foot  in  length:: 
this  as  well  ss  the  branches  is  terminated  by  befMlfii 
of  flow^,  the  Jeaves  moFO  but  slowly  .  when 
.t<»yji>(pdj  but  Jtf^e  footrstalks  fall  when  they  are 
^j^flfM^  har<^  .*<  Ij^fauralists,"  says  Dr.  Darwiq, 
*^  hare  not  explained  the  immediate  oa^ise  of  the 
collapsing  of  the  sen^tire  plant ;  the.,  leaff^^imfet 
llkjdoiose^bpt.tbp  pight,  duxiag  the. sle^p.of, tb^ 
]^t»  o^r  when,  axpt^^e^  ^  mu^  co)diiik.tbe  d^jfi- 
Um^AO,  Ih^, §am^  mvvik^:M  wl^^.tbfy.ana  ii& 
fected.  by  extoroal .  yiol^iiQi,  iblding  tbieMr  UM^ 
surfaces  tag^tbt^i^  .W  m .  p^irt.  over  i^  Htkor}^ 
.soaka^^rtiWs^^o  as.tp  ^ppseaa  little  i^;4l|,^H|M?^ 
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takfodewr  iitty'-beto4ketaif4>)lnitdo  jwl^mdeid^ 
maMpttiy^fnUB  so  fiir;*for  when  tonolietfiiailiii 

lhorrtMP>mt<Nfa»  Jeilleta,>i»blck:ge«iia>tto  be  dietr 
«n6t.  jfliiBJrtyet^OT  iiritibtej  part.^^  .'N«av '  as  .their 
wm&tiim^  afttr  behif  ^  exj^ged  Aa^^Henn^  vidImmi 
-MMmabMNl  lheii<«1i^,  faMfiivMi;»rg;r«Lt«i»  iegne-^T 
4^«fBe;  tt«)r 'H  not  be 'i>v#lM|^^ito'i^  iMiiirt)iie«  ct 
pairatysis  consequent  to  t(>d>^vio|iEmtMttRi«n/iyie 
the  fiiMn^  of 'itiitimii}s>i^Nim  iKOitf^l  ii^iief  -  A 
^MMiti^'pfltttit  Mtig'lEepit  ift  8'diliit  tMofii'titI  MMirt 
#MMaf¥9ir  day  b^eak^  ^  leiMr«8»'4idt  4eaf -eMlki 
#efeeftll&]^sed'a9  in  \t^  mofllt>r«foa»«d'«leep;  imi 
^n  Exposing. it  to  the  fig1it/libOfve^«tr«fit^  ntki^teii 
|*ai»ed  beibre4be  pi^ntf^Hs  tlMirMrgltl)^  aw«l^J|Hi4 
had  qnite^expftttted  itself.-  ^vafilngme  n^t4b§ 
\fpp^  msrfMtfi'  Of  the  lesves  tre- opyioitwid  $:  tUli 
nvftld  «eem  to  sbftfw^  that  the  «flSee  ef <4liis  sinrfit#i 
tif'theleai;  watt'46' expose  tbdftmliB  <tf  «hb  jplm 
^  tHi^'fight  AS  wel)  as  t<»  the^ait^  ^  ^  '  *  •' 
9t»W,  in  metoiMijtiies,  lliM  pi^  of  tlMr  tbimdl 
^Oompositioi^iHtieh  i»  ]^f6^bi#k>ni]F  ili  it**<^ 
M!i«)h8,  ii  Is  9dd>1b  be  the  iHfitrttmem  of  ifaMlibt:  • 

ftfriltr fissile  bodfies,  wfaetb^  siMple  er  WufffUfumf^ 
dtifr  out  of  a  mine*  -  .l.i  ^ 

^iWERAX  <rfAa/i.  "8iee  6ob*;  >  ^  -  >  >     .  .  t ;  ^. . . 

MliiEliAt  ibtt«^rs,  lA^med^^lie^  Hi!  th»asmitltiWi 
jiil^'ttli^idliid  Virtoes,  be^dMi<thoM'i«f  eiftmflM 
Wm^,  aSg6»^fmM4.'  ^  MiiyeMitiii#aters'^«Mr«f xtMtflte 
Iribdtf  rbdt^  (liey  -atfe  ctfiBiideimi  «ld««th»  g^rijtfrt 
Ikies  of  eh^ly^^f'tfpimittj^yiliMM^Mrtal^^ 
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lewr«iguioiis<w«tevs.  Th»;acidHhw^  «e  tluwe  la 
liJiijph  the.icarbpliio  ^aoiii  gas  •honndst  iJ^f  am 
known  by  their  sharp  taste^  .aiMlkthe  fiMallty.^wi^ 
vhich  tiiej  b(Hl  luid^f^0oidliiibU<«  hiy:«iib|R^ 
iaikn  ^ .  tbey»  ra44en  the  tineltiiie  ni  tammk^  pi«K 
^pitatelime^walerian<lidMia&«o4>lHH!^«  Sdtsar 
mter.is  of  this|Uii|l,^an4>t)iwe  a«!e.inaojr:«tlicr 
pteqfp  «i^  thQiifXHitiiHNit' wb«ro  th^  mr».  to;^  wot 
^ivsith,  .jmil  »i4iqre(.md^tt]|ey:li»re  o^tainod  urach 
isppttt«iji<9i^.:  4i^/^n^jT|i^(f)pp  Me  pvfik  ai^  <8Q(ltaiQ:» 
4H;fficmt^|Uftfil^  ^|ieotral.8a}|]M>jiif^igtii:tii/%ii9^^ 

V^q^  «|ethfiae  thai^^pitfu-j^^cfliluiloSVliyNl^iW 
il|l^90ij||ettog4i»t.t^^  ioai^yjof  (heiH^ise* 
|t^ft|i^j^  p^alpbk^rjira^  Hi^sir^lU  and  tfee  ^fept  «f 
4il^pui;j»g^«fa|fkrr.;  .Tlkjss^,  bay/e^bfien  4md«l  tnlo^ 
itiii^^at  q^Mitaifi  9.  /BiDfiU.  qv^nj^ty,Qt' vaN^lu)^  or 
«ulphiireoqs  sulphoc ;  and  those  which  f^  ymjlfite^', 

t^i^vegea  hek>^  to<:ibe  ^r^^*  qrd^Qt^  tesertfil: 
4^to-^b9§i|sU€f^:lbi^:Cecaiidv  Ferfy^tf^m^W^^xm. 
m!(^  wp» «•  A«y^  .«rp  also'  caged  :cba>ybt)^ 
T^f6(9^4^ alliiiedc^ laedH^  <^  atehkevmrnib^ 
.W^MaiU  |ad«cold  .v4c9^  naturally  an^.artiticiaJljr^fKfr^ 
^nwati^ni  afcjgalbiml  ^ris^^^of  tbeffKa^^ 

if  i^BRALOGY  is  i\^i  brafifib  of.  99|tui{il  Jmd^ 
if)]iM»^mfrtE(4s  w  ^a<M|amle4  wi^  4»^  pfs^pfiiMA 
a^  r«l{itiian%of  nifaeralf.  WJbil  u^^denoiKi^tftf: 
Oryci^gmnie  is  tha%  hi^Qh  of  fl^o^frali^^.jflil^^ 

i|i«ri^'i^v^ao!)iipMcd  wiib  nwerate  ]ii.tlb^ir.,iift- 
tiial-ordi^f^  jof^  «fised^^d^o«Eii9#ti%iife>  fipd.bj^: 

l^l4l|i|K)«|i§iii^  %  ill99ii%4»ff^bQ!f. 
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toJcal  «ttatys», '  ive^  beeome  ikinlliafi«ed'wkli'tli« 
^fmlKty  and  quantity  •  of-  their  *  eoiistitoeata,  aii4 
eeonofmieal  mineralogy  teaches  tiie  «lifierent'ti8e!t 
to<whroh'theyttiay  tM»ai»plied;  '     >  ^ 

'  Simple  fritnierals  are  wmagt4  ift  x;1a9ses,  gtJ 
Bern,  spedes,  and  subspecies.     The  faif  hesi  tenii,< 
and  ttol  ftom*  which   iSitee  ditMnis  s^ritrg,  i^ 
khtgdom.     ^Tbe  seicwiid,  or  c/Mt ^  k  flMifttied  oi» 
the  Amdamental   coiHtituetit  parts.      Of  ihes^ 
there  afoAmi^:    IVtheinlrtlry:    2.tbekalfnes   3. 
lhttilifliiilinMibkr<4.lbie  fnetallte'':  these-ftviii  &e 
itorigfreatMlankl  elAsses.     Tlte^enttt'is  chayac-^ 
iMraced  by  the  prMMnitta^ngedrthy,'  satine,  iti^ 
flflmMiM&ble-^f  metaHic  matter:      The  speeiei  in- 
eliMie  all  thiM^  miiierals  that  ag^  tn  eztfemat' 
^haraelersMd  external  oompodidonl    A  speoi^li^ 
wmftflMi^  Sttbspedes,  or  yari^iigj;  \«li]ch  dilfi^ 
Mi  t^  '^idiTidad  ohiiLmcters,  as  Itt^itt^,  fiwctttte/ 
hardneM,  6ec<-'- 

The  «lass  of  earthy  mtneralli  Is  distiBgui^h^d^ 
ff«iii  tlie  (Others  by  its  being  in  general  'tiot;re^^ 
ittaitsbty  heavy,  iSritlke,  pdss^ssk^^kSiiiinf  WlrH^ 
or  light  oOlonrs,   disposed  -tovcrystltHft^,  'Ht&ik^' 
AtllMttbre  in  a  low  tempentftdre,  itiiipid  itad^  lil-' 
iMii»o(is;  .^  If  is  usually  pladed  Unsi  id  A  ir^^^ 
tit*  of  idinievalegy,    as  ^sonstittltln^  IfiO   ^ekt 
cruit  of  the  earth,  and  being  the  repository  of  the 
l^iDMiJs 'of  Wher  dtiliMs.    Tfi&s  vttes  is  by  Mr. 
AuMttMnp^i^^  inu^ii^-<generfty  €enomiMt<»^' 
thi^MSitttii    tfa«  «lay*   the  t^i  the  «alirr  th^^ 
lA#yt«d,  ttBdtheMrontiifti  g«ftu9/ >'  tv;.-.vi^» -C 

Th«  bla^  6t'ViUne  tt^nei^h  ts^  Ibharaaeri^eA^ 
hfcMflg  uMtoMely  hetrvy  ,>a6ft, '  t>»staidittg^^otoii 
^^grte^of  WdMpa^ey,  beki|r'VMtii^atiia'vft]M^^ 


Itt  thU  cUgSy  wotfor^g  to  W^nNr,  ^Mip  WAim 
^ea^rm  vis.  CMboiiataB,  mwiates,  nitriiteB/iiii 
sulphates.  ^      > '     .'. 

The  characters  of  the  ti^MMitfUir  •olais  aftt 
liglitneis,  «iid  MMbmss.:  the  itaviltiitailr^iii  Jlis 
class  ue  moBtly  opaquei  acansdy  -eve»  e^stal* 
Bred,  and  they  do  tiot  feel  oM*  TM  olais  in* 
Idtades  thrtife  genera,  riz,  solfthnr,  «iiil,  inmI  gvt<^ 

TbS'  weiviik  daas.ooiita»qs  many  genef» ;  Ihap 
nxia  cfaaxactedted  hyopabilf,  '9i^4^^pif^9l^0^^ 
gmnl^p :  ^ax^ fenefally fmiMss^ pmtHm U^m^^ 
•xtifiofflk,  and  m  sonte  dtegrfta  annHwItt  P  ««tld» 

and  n0t*«asHy jtallatted.  ^'mbffimt^^f'^lm-tiMm 
are.  sfr  arranged  tbatr  tfmi^wlMi  p0aR#as{lkcKpi»-> 
l«tliea  «t.*  the  dtesa  m  ^Iha^  Jiigiebt  4igM»  iM 
placed;  &)rti;'titti^,  pKajktei^  ^ssieiM UK  diiatidlM 
90ftiides  io  the-  higfaaBt  di|ssNHi»  Siadiis  |4rtqeil,  14 
the  head  of  the  ^ass :  nest  ooraas  goMi*^hiai|i#ii«N! 

"ttw^^  on  «t6c«(iBC  ofnUs  ifvaat  .syaoifio'Mgvqiivity, 
«tll«et9«^rdrfl4«er,{ff>Qp«^  ^Nft^'ton       )  i..^ 

The  ohaeraoterB  eB»pK>y^j»  .tljjs .  dtt|CMy>i|Wi»  j»f 

^n^oeraVhf  Weraev^atdothsn  iiiwevalagiiita;wlp^ 

'adhere to  hb j(fStSBif*«rs .dvided  Matoi&wi itVidHi^^ 
I/it.:  1.  The  ^sHeinai,  iocliidiiii;  «elaiir,  nl>l|ft 
Iiisbe,  friistiire^  MidliiM,  M^  ^Mniif 

ctfl,  wihiimwbmh*  are  duraareiad  1^ri9l%M«r 
9u'  Phj^wMi  iitopavfBs,  .diaam^i'wl-w]f^  wi^<iM^BHHti 
Irifltidn,  aad  i|aat  -4.  'ISIfeQgiMMti«^'Qliar^filai%  <ar 

.  ttf  o^ottn^eof^  of  .0D(&«}t0e|al«itfai«|io^^^ 

taalive  arsenic  f¥ttff^Bi0^99O9ia^'^^^ 

km:  sHtarer'wiiili  M  tc^.fints'i.thisjr' t)^fiw(br« 

'"aerm  a»vaa  i<a:coHaBt « ohwinitar  frf  >  diirtapii5<i» 

'lH|*iMl«9^iiJlK<MAi«irdMti£EW^^        0«i». 


on  ExperimentaL  Philosophy. 

-Mig% jW^-^tttfiis^  the  ^iniBi»tratiap  of  the  go- 

\;  JJ^MffTiR,  in  ^^urch  ccaremoniiBS^  one  ww) 
tW!Bidi«^#E!fife«»ai|Tefei^  worship  m  p^Wic,  aj- 
minwterttheaacrwnentej&c.  See  Bishop,  Deacoii, 

&«.  -I  ■' 

ii^.MiMi,ifrlWfi«titi^Joi7!^  ^  j^j.  Xh« 
ii3i».|ifcMi«»i«lliire,lhw  Mj'-w«|^i^    ?wd,W^ 

4!$ik^,1lmmmi^H  iiThe,,#wi««-»»M8^*^\^^ 
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cha'is  tiiwn  ffom  tbQ  dies,  iand^heiM. '  Meikt^ 
lions/tibeirehd:*  of  ivliiefai  is  still  higher,  are  aiiially 
cftst  in  sand,  a|id  only  perfeeted  bj  themnohine.  *  * 

In  the  earlier  stage  of.  the  artf  ■  the  'nnprestaioa 
was  gitea  bytheiummer;  thbiuwemioB  of  dM 
machine  abo^eattdMtOy  is  attfAaMto  a^rcneh^ 
iuaa,  battled  Bmdser/ and  dated,  ijiL.iik  15SS;  bait 
MA  engine^  of  raatly  grifaiter  perfeefion,  bidoagsio  n^ 
t^ebrftted  meehameiaQvof  i«be  pr«aent<'day,  Mr 
Botdtoa 

Miracles;  on  these  depend  (he  Drblenoe in >iii<^ 
tour  of  repealed  religion*  Df.  Citarfc  doftnod  a 
miracle  to  be^a  irofk  lififected  in  ar  iftaiMMr  dtibrent 
fioai  the  caincDQD  nn4  regdhup  method  of  Anti« 
dedcOy'by  the  tntevpeaitidn  of  hteiaelf  ei'  aome h' 
lelHgent  agent -vopener  la  man'!  <batv  lfr«  Riigh 
Farmer,'  whfr/andin^Qod!th»  anlQeet  hiitter  tb»i 
11^  previbUs'wnte^,  •maiirtainay  thai  mkaeles  ar^ 
4ldther  tlvef  ^eflbctd '  of  ^nalnnd  oasMesy  nor  f  of  an'- 
perior  creatdd  inMlligeiices  noting  Dram  theliiaehreB 
ubine ;  barth^t  ihejr  mm  aiwn3^l  to  beiajBorifabd to  a 
idivine  'interpaahidn;'  i:  e*  thst  they^  ard  new 
wron^t,  but  ieither  immediately  by -Qod-himadf, 
.^  by '  such  o&erheingsa^e'eomaisaionvand  em* 
]^o#ers'to  petjbrm'^bem.  <  In  prai^f of «lhl»  propd^ 
«tti<m,-he  alleites^  tot^^iraatne  aignaaeata  «4iibli 
prove  the  existence  of  aa^of  ticaiad  intoIHgiBncen, 
Jdotnnph  niornatiniigly^eQndiadeagadMMiMaiatcu 
ifig  out'ofllieirqin^r  s^tbaMk* « 'IbiNhnf ^  ih^'aaf^ 
jKMitionof  thefoimufany  «KnMnglm*v^ 
intmol^of'lhemsyiiea  jortthis  brirernravUf  ia'ooo- 
%««di«ned'byttbebotoervalionvandi«lrpeliea^  iii 
^^ogeii  V''he«oHienig,?in  ^M^uW^m^cridance^of 
^tratkV«iy  «iiia#es)rbat  •ticbM'«»y(be  Hily 


Mb0.«l«nig[  oniaipied  ^  Gb^,  and  «««Nitial  to  ibii 
urdtr  tandinfpmtai  of;  tk«:iwrkl^.ii  iaiia|WiqiU« 
fiod  friumid^MefprtB  teao^  ^'lib  Q«pikMjnre»  a  iH^frer 
•if*workiiigpflnr«al8f,  l^  whkifa-tkosejlif ia#  estol^f 
Ikhnetitsmay  be  aiiperaBilsd  attd  eaatrolled,  .B^t 
Mesy  iht  aBcriUng^  ta.  mi^s  rngpaw  .bmgm  .Qc4 
exeepted,  and  Aim  ittlM#Me^JCOBiwijMnopfii4  hf 
him^thapiimr  4>f  iHierlduif  ttinito^^^ubw^i.llMi 
i^nditioa  of  natonl  piety,  aiMl  is  a  firiii^ulimfungii 
«#idblaii(f)aiRln|ielBtilioD..':v..i;  .,.  t  •  - .  u..>.^. -.    . 

.  MucHiiMi,  Ilto4»da  er-eotieetiflii  oC-  thakoivil  ianr 
•efrtffeeJmrs^  '1FI».)eirs  pMl«iditbat.¥tli0ii.£k)id 
gav-Mke-writtRiikrar  to  JI(KoMM#Jbii9iT#alf«ik^li!oA^ 
nai:]rri|iciT^.i:w|uab  .was  tpvoHnr^,  ,|^,  Iw4itiw 
among*  tbe  doctors' of  the  sjypai^a^Qtt^  till.ibr%N|$l 
theirdibpMidhi  tl«eg!i*ifH^  in  ^gvafM'  ^iiifViig 
inm  theitfaiiliiQa  oC ;tMr .  fttbeni^  ^wih«9 :ii  t99# 

or  jsaiL" .: The  .miMii-iMsti8t^ndB/i&  ti».a|aninEMN|t 

^  lIpBin,i9«qimiierae,(tho<ha<rflf.a Vot^  9f ipo«t, 
fveqaeBtttbout  Angora,  in  Ttirli«ffi;.tfaeiidiaUiM4f| 
of  whiob  city  ««e  ell  «iii|deyed  io  the.  mann^ctni^ 
•lienqnbletstDadrof  this  kmr*.>  -.  ...  .  j. : 

;  jMasmmtM^mf.  tbooe  wbo  faeUeve  and  fvaclMO 
thoTtUgpiottofMobaHUMd*  The  p<i0itioli.o«  wbii^ 
BioAiainfliadcfBfited  the  <8apcrsiFuoftureof>iii«jiO- 
hgioB^  unrnf  thallhiire  haa  boeotiioia  the  hogiAnii^ 
of  the  world,,  but  ooo  trae^octbodoz:  hiefief^  ,whi«b 
.oondila.  im  adcnowMgiiig;  one  only. true  Godiand 
.obeying  iNcIt  of  JUa  m^sien^etaan^iirophfglit  M  kfk 
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his  trWi  to  nuulkiiid.      Upon  tbMbmdfiliwhe'Mt 
iliibtticto<%9clit!pHt«*UdolM»y,  twlHobfntt  tljtojgli^ioii 

'vQliipauDiMa,  4ii>iiiillR>«^'intti»vy^  .^eaMne  of  ^Im 
•etfond^Milep  olhlbe  liafwaB  «)M?^<«rii«b^  >*  ^I^Ik^ 
km  nAked,  furaigheifctniji  tqntnOTiiii\  ferifonik^ibtr 
itbe  must  f«rt  kilBittttaaitefkf  «beMil$/:«i4ti^ibew 
flbo^horescent  qaaliiy  iUumiiiliile  ddfat  daris  i  alN^ 
.•^Ibe  imlersr    «•«"'    '.•."••    .- ^  -.. • .         ',i  ..:f..   . 

jniu  iffii|t0ra 8)  ^  otf  ijwifiliiji^  ^r  monognMoyy^  ivraoii 
iir  alvi^a js  eiquai  to  the  qtuurtifejr^af  mattsr^  Biiiili^ 
jilied  inio  the  reloehy.      ••     •     -^    '    "^vf  «    '^  « 

M<M»wttpieAV^|ft««ig  qf>  fAmtBj  ofmrtHchi  there 
fri^-^iilPspecias^ib&inMst  rMtiwlnAae'of  viMiirdiii 
tfaeMomMitea>lMiimriia,  ^makmotohtkmamftk^ 
HM  i9'»i>afi<^  «f  ittdftt^jmi  ill  iatainvteeittiD|^ 

:«ifd'tbett  In^e  it  m  mveet  oil^  till.tlie?oilMDttBef 

Ted :  in  this  state,  when  ftpplied(tOfireaMby.;lbey 
lire  reads  J  faeahM(:'-'VM    i.-i  r  :    r  ■'.?:•■, ./f.^^^r- if  i 

'j«^  Mbw*iiewr';'>  8oi'ittwo.  ••.-'.0-11  'v»x4.-f'' 

)^ '^  BfofAVFERY,  -a  ecM^eait^^  or  hoiue^htiiiAsidr'tttv 

l^isM^  «iM|t4i«iiti  •«MdQi»lanttip>«t9'tgf<f«eeMM[:iB)ir 
dliGir^t*nsf4w^  aOcei€fiig^«»  tfaa^iiflhrittmgrtaiBiia 
.JweeoiilMNllfy'llRu^dtt^  Itefintn^iamril 
|nvl!ila;tttitMife»tei!ieai?«rel«  lattnfled  %fihteihdiilhiv^ 
in  Egynt.' Saint 'MjiriiatiB  hcibgaenftiiatddBafhMD^ 
^yi<^iji€hfe|^ith6i!opf,^ 


tbe^iXKNMfitic  slate,  r 

Mm Kv  a  person  who  wholly  dedioAitea  JiimaBlC  te 
the'jBernce  of  lelifpoiif  aad  resides  la  aome.niiiH 
•neJUery,  under thedirectioit of ' pMrtionknetaiiiiBi 
and  rules.  -  f     jx 

.    JHoNBV,  a  piece  ei'  matfter,  commmbf  ianetal,  to 
'.wh^poUkx authority  has.  wfioEed  .a  cerlaia.ialue 
^jnkL'weigflit^'  to-serve  as  a  medtmi!  in^  oosimemi. 
jSee  €001,  Bx^HaMdtt)  and  Mimv.    -      .  .  i:  :  a^ 
.  M<KfiMMUH»<a  charasterer.cypiMr^-  etmpRMidtaf 
sme,.  twft  or  more  letters^  intnwwmi^Maa^vit^ 
breWation  of  a  tiatne,  antiently  used  as  aaso^,  hadgo, 
anus,  te.  pnaJkers,  oigraererB,  (Sec.  formerly  mule 
aseof  moHfli^vanis to  dtstkisfiiiah their works^  )8«a 
Bims'  NiorCYCLDiianu.        .  .   .     j  rJ 

Monsoon.    See  Wind.  ...  -.4 

McniTH,  in  chronology.  See  Tbob^  Yeas,  t 
'  Moon,  in  astlonoeay ,  a  sateHite^  or  sficoodar^ 
.^lanei)  an  timt  always  attoBdant  en  the  i^eailb. 
•See  ^iVTEfiUTE.  Thedistaliee  af  4hta  maoii  firom 
the  'eai^hriB  detennined  to  heabmil  $39,318  iwdiMt; 
its  diameter  ft  tl^  miks  |  and  its  hulk  la  thafr«l>tfaie 
^euth,  aa  1  to48.^  ihi 

MoaATiANS,  seellNrTAS  Fra/riHM.  .•  ■'U.'x 

Mordant,  in  dyinsr*  >Whea  <t  suhstaocei  toi  be 
.djred'has'littlak'ior  no>  atliaetiim  lo  Uiet  vWoMdH  on 
^anhiishithe  acieur  depends^-  aoiaaekhes  noi^  tou  he 
GajMle^f  ^batnralin^  it:iiittn  ilavsf»lM«t,:>4»  Hf 
'jeisiiliRf  it!  >i»ith:^saab  'IhiBee/aafito:  fanm  n  p/wwMb 
4iflBtidyf^  tbevaodis  inftsetaiidiaio4adib|ta4KWttiiiiae^ 
;«hiohr.aetk  vas  ^abond  0f>4iiiBenr>helaiifen~thaBai: 
ttiiis'  aafistSQceis'caUeil  armordant* . .  c      ,  $  j/i  i\\ 
•  ^  JIOBi^dy  a  9af rtii^'s^tncdottin«i«Q^dii^ 
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«r  tattler,  ^ftep^mi  ^f  4iite  •!■»  ^SkmrnmrnM  atukf 
goat  kind,  in  the  oottntries  of  thei«vttit)> .  >  f/:  i^/ 
^(  MoarAiflnrr  Arlbqf?<  veg^istefv  of  :tbe.^iraiaier 
^dmABovhmMammaj  ptinh<«r  distitott  ttbd« 
«MMi^  c«teiiiill«l .  «IH» :  titne'  irheir'  <he  fM|le 
made  gnU  nvrngm in  London,  and  they5liat«4iMi 
OMlinafeil  iroiB'  *tlbe  omnvnicHoe  iaiMd  ^t  Mceiw 
iiiiriBgf% «keoB,4te pMdseliinfeof  the  tedb hit 
.intfaia^  Miridiwki^4unltibr  the  iniiMition'l^ 
fimiiflh  respeetinif^Aio  mtv  of  Jnuiiaii  ^navtalfl^ 
mti  thfr  vtttle '•f'' pofMlirtionf)  1[3ie  riitiiiail  Intts 
•€€  mintMiify^r»1Somiied  ^s^om  ib^  tfrfKirtvDf  :#» 
,mmak'  <iimiJiiWip?ii^<»  nMr  the:  1)04^  altera  de* 
0eaK,  aiMl  deliver  their  i«|Hfrtto^the-|^ariib«lMii» 
11t«paii0li:dMidF4M required  tff^nMke  a'^mAJj 
relarttofbiiriak'intbtheflfe«Hd.dneMfi0£  viueb. 
the  penwn  died;.8  aaimiiary'  ia  pobliabedeffery 


McHiTAR-piBCB,  a  ahort  picoe4if  wdoanee,  cob* 
aidomhly  tfakiL  andwde ;  serving.^  tbronr  hoaaha, 
oaeaaaaaaf  ise«>pats,  «Bd  othev  woriUie  |Mrepid4* 
tiaiM^  The^nae'df  BMrlartiathoiigirt^tt)  he/Met 
ilati'that  of  oitnneB;''tiffiy  baarsog^bea»«empla])red, 
ii^' the  want  in, Italy,  to. throw  ataaea  ondc balls xif 
red^at  iron,  langf  befdreitfaB  inircatiaA<«£..boi(&a( 
m^tah^aaaofdaig^iatteBde},  v^gea^nt/lkamtiA  9k* 

/v]|liDll9aA«aiJinhlarf)«.<pk)lig«ror^fi»w»  eliliHttbir 
.teiiamrttfai^&ia^t  for  monay  ';bciBWioAj;  ^ao$  0a^•d» 
Ii4fii»faf  if  MiaoMMOr  is  iBo^  tp^ 
lyididiea/tot  tiariUbtilr,iaMd  iiHMaiMjU^^ 
:ditotw  'Iha^«Di*DHiiaj»atbM9dM^i««]ii^ 
18  bj?  lease  ibr.iapiesf}  tarto.4^  yaoM^t  iidMSMbu: 


^19 
1^  tv^MMkiijpttMgiiiiitiHl  !ftr^4"t9nB^'lHitf  liy 
Imt^ aadiriaMfc'*  '•■ '^    '  -    "  •\^"-  '">(  g 

?^r  jpuniviiiS^  iniaw^.tbe  aiieoilidn^f .^landi  0r4ifc 
nmataOB  to  aiy  i«l^^iiii»>  Jlona6,'*cMrpiMlm^  141^ 
fnlaniity,  and  its  mioeeaMira;.  >iJuidB  »ftliwwiitd^lo 

MMKitolh»doiMir/«v  ta'ii%(  tonp^^  cfimu^ 
Vie; ;  too  <;  vhith..  wbenatit^\in^mkik  jalwM(tit%^tiMi 
loMft  lBW}tewjeieliecls^nM|  mMiy^MMiew  tim 
wefe  pvevMHttly  diia  totthem ;  as  boditat  :paititl» 
munviHtMi  aar  can^perfiMm/faraQari  •ernecv<tiae 
as— witihTiaaniii  ar  fwiJMiy  .  .a 

•*  MoauLiG^  crMMMc^masob,  anaaMBafaiagaLaf  tittii 
piBoaa^fi  ylaai,  afcaaMcf  pa  liaue^iaaaa^  A:€..a#tiai»' 
iJa«agjoiaiMM»  eal  sfoai^^  andjceiaaBfeEdvOaiagiainid^ 
of  stoeeoy  iit  soch^a  mannei'  as  to  imitate  ^e  oolMna 
add  .yradatiein  <if  j|>aiatiag' J  . 
.MorAonj^  .aae  NisiixiaaaBa*  .'.v. 

MonoM ,  the  oontiniied'  awl  sdofscadfe .  fkmtgp 
ofplaeeu'  OnMreawtbna^eaarallairBof'ikiotkni^^ 
l«.Thata  bad7talwa3w  pQaw?aBmiit  ite  atatea^^ 
rest,  or  of  lu^bitti  laotioam  a.tigbl.liaa$'|itt.ii]f:i 
aoai^>«aie»alteoa*h  be nndoto cKiaiige4ta aliiko ^ ' 
IbKaaatfaody  iB4>a«MveiB  neasbiai^jlaiiMiiaDyiani  - 
tfaediiaa6oi&«f 'itti:  jaoliaiv  •  ao)ii*»taiiiai  ilMai^ ^^^ 
pawwaarua  m  rtwn'  iJtiisat  anyNdiaoga^  .tltt  itxfie 
aatadott ly soiMiatMiyaAimMat;  a^'?thafrlhoidi<iig» 
«fittOti^  MfMiNHtloMl  toiWftm^  atod  ' 

l9fiwdiMsM>y>j«lM  ii^tij|iMa4fif>i^      iMl  >fin«^>t 
tieau::^^Wk»ttt$aimtM  widi  ^ 

a|i|HititodifMioini^  ayiavafthMjrailDlieaitlBM^ddv 


ailWaiOT^uws^  irttiwwwh  liii>iry?-<friiiUl^lliliil' 
iittte  m  Engkiid,  about tte  y«ftr  ItSr^  ^iMf  dcM»^ 
ftiimttfli^iMith^ir  leader  Ladowio  M<i|gieiM^a»to 
nilit  ye  MMoeiete  Reeves,  asMvled  tiMt  4iity)W4afii 
Hie  Ivrolatfimliietfcsof  6od,  tbal^i  shoM^epfiear 
Mbreliieeisd'oftbe  world.  »  ,  «i«  i  .>•  vk^ 
"  Mvs<E, '  see- HoRMu -'•  /   .■•    -   -^^^.c 

MijRittRy'ki  lair,  lii6?«rUM«iidleleiuo«H>yiii^^ 
m.-  person  from  premediMed  *  nuAka';  provjdedk4W 
part^  wouoded  oroibexiv^iaedMnrt,  die*vil^ui«a'ya«r 
and  a>  day  afler  tiie  fiiei  4ie>veefluiiilled. .  Botf 
fiomciDB.    <  •'.',.•,    V,-.-    •  ■/     '.    r.--      iv.r 

.  iJ^^PHLCTMyintthaiystryya genua ofgajtafemwl 
of:  the  Duiriatic  acid  witk  ocrlam  baaea:  the  aaoBt 
impottant  of  .tfaaae.  is .. the  -luiuiateifof  taodaf. «a 
CDmoioxt  salt-  it-ensts  ahtmdanrty  iaoiatnre^  im^ 
dienae.  fpuintitieB  of  k:MDg^  dag^  o«l  af  ^ifae  ea«^ 
pliidL rehires  «b13^  to  beTednoed  to.povder*  yJu 
thia  state  Uk  caHad  roek  salt.  Itda  «laa:eoe  ol^tdui 
oonstituents  o£  sea^water^  wluck'whea  ^vaponiCed 
^yiJMt^helialtiBerystals*  <  '  -  .  .  .r  •  M 
iy.Mvujerw  acttc^^n^^aheaoistrjsy  da  ohtKifiedr^i.dai» 
fflgapaw  ag  4»iiiqwn  'Salt ;  the  aodaiaobiained^purf^ 
f|]lll/ybi>]Md  g(^es  off«iia  stateo£if^  ^     '  >.« 

: < ;JMN}9«rtte  aat^ift' natutttlhiator^r, agenus. of  ths 
ffljttyiWlHa)  oliihe^irier,  Kiiwsi.  iTbaieaiM^forl^l^ 
IH^apecm^tO^'iviiichiihiar^iUowtDg^.i^^ 
via*.  gfoaJtoadiiay or  AaJamJag.  //Tfainii  laanfipJa 
a««»«siffaetiinia'fii»idefae8  loagsntboJMKiyfxaiidrciii 
aomo  t$aiii^iieah(fli»  fliWrw^  OD^HItee^  i^Haigr 
atoiHnid  tinitha  {UEMialaauiiatj^ialHclB'iiltJteii)^ 

«io^>^aMi«a»fpaR(^a«lflaly^9MiniBh-  W  jseaideiittiardia^ 
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^mw^kosnxmy  they  4faimid^&9m^m  «kvilc4 
filmtiwe  MM '  tbe  itlaiw^  tm  iiHiiraMftrfkk  :«Qd 
HmwMM  wMnxtAw, .  TImit:  ^iractipittf  ^Im^t 
w  cuiftiiygbft^  fiM»  fronor  ivhicb  4i«lbi^i  ikiAiMS 
^Jwm  to  deviate  but  th^  alMohiite  .imfMiEntbiitgr  tef 
pioceediog  in  .it.  Tbeir  trMk  .i»<  mbkt  t^ri  <b» 
jisfltnicliMBt  «f  btriiAgeVvfaidb  attendftit,  te  gmst 
Mug  .dbvmired)  la  its  .—Jaeaic  >vooIb»  .aad'  itheif 
AiNiM«  fffJithitiMgy,  iistoulof  ibetgieeiHwss'fli!  rfsgem 
tfiUDnyi^tm  hnmnnea  o€.a  fattoww^.-iThuew  nugm 
IbiM  hapfien  at  irreguIaT  periods,  gencaraU^riiiAct 
•fti-fiitKrfal'of  8oin«(  yeanv  aBd'<tfa0  peneveniiiee 
and.inlrepidilgr ^tdth  wkick  theyt areoondvetediaM 
SMtter  4>f  astfmithment. .  >lf saltan Aiil  l^yitteDi>th«^ 
«Bi  dfpiiogi^Ahd  legs  «f  the  vaBiailantB^  ami  tritli 
fteal- Afficndtjrcao  ibe^nMidb  to^iqniti'their^faoldl 
SHMnuatida  are  de^ftrajred^:  iii  these  >piogftsH»^bjf 
bilsdaioffreyv  and  oOistilm  ma^'iuntAMt  and 
jMai  coB^fetetociaBraiMOiy-tiitaMidtii^  -  m  it-.")^ 
'  MuscA,  the  flj,  a  gfenns'ef^iiiaaets^Af  the»«#deir 
diptiui.,  af  iwhidi^lhem ffie  saiditd^ <be  a^^dkettUuid 
•peoieaw  iThey  gmsdivtfei  intaitfeottote,^  aikiaillttig 
Ms  ithey  hare  co^  bttr&aa^fielBrk. '  'fha  lavfee  hi  M 
ditfetent  «riiMMi  «(i'>«to^dMiP  fiir^tMe-io  h^t 
fllbtttlnioaaipl^te  ^Mat^,.Mwie«lkeiigi«#n«6lrial^ 
and  ath«re^aflpia|Be.''  fSbomn^Hm'  cmhiiMii^  IHnfdte 
ahoMipbaiisaUy  diatM^oMked^li^rttbe  HtW^T  roag^ 
^on^aad  "iilpHiilf  fimii  «g9ii  Jdepatftad'^^oli'tViwidM 
faiild  soMiBC(aK:«  8av^eM  9^>)i}mMifmait  kindi 
a»g»  irft'.siwgfaiMr^  ijdiiaauifof«»tioii}iBqd  ksnnm 
ifVOaderMieJMAfdeir  af -the .  prtirisioQ  btHiia^d  ^ 
mtiiwii^  the  .«preaersalMnr^dC^«»iftM:4ie{4ii«RiM 
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of  m  m^,  dHSfimsAj  uiod^Mv  t«d«rttiiisr  ^  tigd 
■ptmoiy  aad^  fornHfd  by  the^  exteraalikfti  of>4He 
lavfiu*.  8oiiie«opeeie8;«ttt  their  akiiixbcibmdtli^ 
cliaQ9filitathii<'|mpa'5itete»:  Ooeofrllufc  ptaifrveC 
iiiadMd>to;«poci«i  is  Mniea  chuiiiileott^  «rliic||»a:)« 
latge  bkdc  fly»:rii^hr-,a  I««m1v  fliMisbiabdcMtttBt 
fattving  ^e  side0>{al&9Mh  Mgrn^tifiAlovy  foiteing 
fo^iDSny  ilmJiil  ^mm^ktoidB  /kcros^  Hm:  pavb<  v& 
prw)ted».finMnfitt  «|tiatic  larva/  of  retf  oMMiitei» 
able  8iic;9XMea8iinii(gf,'4[ini:iwB  iand'iklialf  mfitagtl^ 

aiiiiin}eriiafnftli8,<4ttdpaMa  iotoikv/c^ysali^  ibilia 
iintiMnit  jcaafiag  tesliiii|''iivMchTd«teft«aBff«iil^  ao  m 
*»  |gtaar*aittii(a:fofwtff  liffanranfla  ^g:tkg  aniiBal 
in  a  jaoBBroanifaifteitairtft.: >)f i*  '  .".-.-(r.-iJ  -  u»-a 
»;f  JtOMMigtfaabaBlfyjfliasia  theMmea-caitBaioa^iir 
^inixiaB.>Uow*fl3rv  iffbtofaL-depooite.  Hr..  eggs  -  <iiil 
adimal  flesh,  either  fresh  or  putrid. '  Tfae^iarttt; 
DcimajgrgtitarbaitifehiAllMia^aQe  of  a  fewr.ivitiro;ittMl 
wheB^&U,9nKWll9  wHiph  hafipeBBln  dglttior^iail 
^ysi  ..  thf^  ;ai«  ifiii  jar^eltoMHah  jBoltav  ^v^lti  ji 
slight  tiogeMjofpjpiila;  rad*.  Yfhe»fi^ti  jmmA 
^hnsigpaa  Ix»rac9&pa9  ibd  akia  drica.  nmndM  «od>4hft 
^ok  iyEHunnti  sl ^stmiffA^y ittrs^^fonVfvmaii  m 
•addish  cplaiiif  |iiiJWtiiiltq!»#AaiilbftfljE;'Bidfl^|B^ 
3.  MiniaKr»  in<aaailfim3S Mpaihfxi  anwumdiMky^ 
destined  la  iB0v«ia»nfta:a^ia^part^  A  ^:l  r.^  .  /t'<^ 
^t  Huns,  in  it>ie<|iaatryja€tJttoaj»dentB»po«» 
eatioDs  tif  ^e  nsA»m  brftnohaaisf -deyglitfQ^  ei^» 
eisB  in  wbiali;  ImiiMiBr^gaQiu&diii^lngea  iterif^ .  f^lbigr 
^Sim^beantliidly^sani  to  baLitlie-^dflaighteniQfi) Joan 
and  Maemosyn^,  or  MeaMMsjo;  jod  &^«waiRa 
repBMfttled  af^^ompanianai  iitj;A|M)tto  jipiNirll&r^ 
J98«iiip.   As  t|i9itilva0lAasiwbiBjr^^^ 


•w,  .'t,      t.>^..■>    'y  /  ■.. 
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lbs  ftnoy  dt^^^poti,  It  was  not  alvlQiys  treated  of 
9XkfL'  fPhns  aooofdingf  totome,  all  llie  fuootnui 
of -the  tttises  were  united  in  three  pereeiiBi 
Mnen^  Attde,  and  Mdet^ ;  that  Isi,  Memory^ 
ficRTg,  and  Medltatkm ;  bdt  it  was  more  usod  to 
icdom  nioe,  and  to  name  them  at  Ibllowet  Clio^ 
or  Glory;  Euterp^,  or  Sweetneaa^  Thalia,  or 
Jollity.;  Meipottiend,  or  IhtensBtiflgneia  r^t^i^ 
cbore>  or  Mirth  )  Brato^  x>r  tho  Jtoofona^  Pely^ 
liyraaia) or ^ Maid  of  maBySotife  ;r  Unuiia^Or 
the  Heavenly }  md  Ctm^  or  tiie  fiNrcHof  Toieft 
•  Man,  a  dry,  liglrt  and r friable  aobBtaaiee,  of-a 
dark  Wadaeh  cokmrv  tinfed  with;  jmlrfdie^  it'is  of 
a:Tery  atrong^  aoent^  and. only  mgrMfehrwJieD  in 
sinaU.  quantity,  or  modantad  l^rtfae  miHtM^  of 
•ome.oiher  perfume,  it  is  preduccid  by  eeonetioiii 
in  an  animal  called  «<  matckui,"  of  the  order  o£:thia 

MuBKBT,  a  fife*arm,  homo  on  th^  ohoiddtr^  aiid[ 
Media  war.  Tfaeki^f^h  of  aittui&«feit  fixtA  at 
three  feet  e%ht  inches,  from  the  unizxIetD  th^pni^ 
«Htiikcames«baiIof  shnBefttoithepooad;  .  ^^ 
.:  Mv8iJM,:a.iBe8ortof  «ottoa^efailh,rwhiBhbaact 
«  downy:  kaap  on  ita:  narftee. '^  'ikim>hm^'ihe 
3fawiBli6ca|bmoKii«,  as  woeniMioy  meea;  whonoa 
fbiti^Bamimmiin. « BIosliaBav«iiMal»in^tba9reateat 
perfection  in  Asia>$?  hat  tifo<i«AlioM  of  Earope 
iftulaiaiotho.  ^inaiuiihctnie  'W«l)i'"irra«t,'  socoesa. 
Tba  eoKMmB  iiglMaiais^'Ofrctlw'iaor  pOrfimnanoet 
^^hk  East  it  adflbiabki. '  i^Hbe^oarfateoCa  princo 
issbnletiBMit|w<4ieodnotof  tba  labour  of  twenty 
^paonof^a  inan'alifoi;- •''^>'  'n  .b- ,- •  ,.-i^v 
V  JlwiltB/iAoiturah  hisloiyvfperaons  who'pMiito 
flMfeo«&My|wfi9edaadHRiblte#deiiilioB.;  of^Meli 
description  are  the  Quietisfts. 


«tf|#r JklMk  tbmjii^iflal  mad  wamil  nllufBriM  •ft4li» 


&■»■'■!■■■''»■» 


{. 


•  ,f      «     «    «    *      •     I.,      ;,!  ^y.    ►'  I  »-»«*tVF  **»</ 

1^^  ^ler  dliftiMlIb  i«tlftr  n  cbe^lfMbalv  «atf^b* 
/taOftlicMiMMiitt  i^»lM|«M^-tei»iiiMl«fitliMii 

flMttftb  mm! mMttrUta,  .bang^  at  tfie  sainr  time^  tftftMte 

^  Miwortmft  limmnttttiily  aftattttift  -Ae  hygianiny^irf 
'M)BdiiMdi8ylUI«,«air  atai^JraforeilMDMiyli^iA^ 

>  N.  orN^staiMk'tarfitijnero,  L  e.  ia  mnlhcy^^  >«id 

NASoiMMuif  «Mi  f&  «ffHilb«d  irtF}<yiiiipiHiigiifMMi 
§moA  Aa  ei«mmiiiMHml  jof  liaiMttaMvretGivtjgtt^ 
qatejipmhiiitg  NiiwiiiPMr.isarf  i^toi^litMiiMi 
|nirftiliee,-«t  Ptolmiyaad  other  aiJgnMMniHif  lugi 

0feteti|balr^7iMliKfeiB4lb.  .'V*    '    .i '  .r.  ^  .  .n  #t 


<ii.» 


abeHNHtovAMt;  toil  Aewbil^  faff mealrlite  latter^ 
MlKK^ka^vopembriiigr  a  h^M  iiiooD,  iMfm^.  Tbe 
substance  of  the  nail  i8;tbati^tfae«kiByihatoi»ied, 
but  firmly  connected  with  it :  ibr  this  reason,  it  is 
igftreteeYy^Mmsible^  Hi  lH»$tj '^fael^be  sabstaaoe 
is  yet  tender ;  but  at  the  apex,  where  it  is  perfectly 
hardened,  it  is  capable  of  beingf  cut  without  pain. 
^  N^STiiA)  im  chemistry^  one  jof-fhe  bttutneD^  wh^h 
ira^be^ii  Imicht  nsid  in  ^e^vperimenlis  on  &e  newly 
<diitln>ered'  uMaik  PcrrjtilsiQiciMid.^DtttVM^  whi^ 


r  NAtRoU,.  in- chemistry,  a  .ferm  frequenfly  gflve^ 
te  soda,'  ilpon  tlbfraap^ositidn  tfaMb  it  is  4ihe  natroii 
or  nitima  of  the  aninenta.  -  /Natotal  haHron  oeouM 
^her  as  an :  efflGtreacepce  on  <tfaie  terface  <of  the  ^saU 
*or«iii  dacmnposing  rocks  oi*partieiilar kinds,  oraii 
the  sides  and  bottoms  of  bikes  that  becboie  dry 
'ilttitng^a  fiftimmer. '  In  Hnogai^  the  nalton  ■laMas 
are  very  humeroi£s,  and  afford  a  vast  quantity  of  it 
vmtnaliyi    About  sixty  miles  north' eas^^of  Cfratid 
Cairo;  in  iBgypt,  there  is  a  liineidxiob'vattey^'m 
mhii^  there*  are  several  extensive  lakes,  liiSiidi 
become  dry  during  the  summer,'  and  leave  -  tfai^r 
tides  And.  bottoms  covered  with%  g^«at  qmntity^'df 
soda*  or  natron.  '  i' 

Natiowai.  Debt,  we  have  ander  the  w4tod-  0igBT 
;^veA  an  iicconnt  of  the  nastiooal  Bebt  ta^he  yeilr 
^1S9Qf  y  we  ratty  now  add  that  the  ^hole<d^hl,  t6  the 
5th  of  January  1810,  was  611,898,0851.  Ii2«.  8(/.J^ 
which  is  more  than  eight  times  td  much  as  the 
Takie  of  the-gidd  and  sMver  coined '  in  England 
tmoe'ilie  ftest^«tion  to  the  ^5tiif  of  Maidbi^  1810; 
librdiiriDg^th«e^ire%n-of         ^  '  •  '^ , 

•^  »•  'il^hailea  Mi,  >  %&^iML'ii9hM  co»ed« 
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George.    I.      a,7»5,g31/.     

..    -^-i-    II.   u^d^rei.    — : — 

— ^  JIL    6Q,ay7,489/.     -: 


'  '  ,99>923,354/.  Total  gold  and  sit 

Ter  coined  since  the .  restoration . 

N^TPRAL  History,  the  description  of  theproduQ^ 
Uons  of  nature. .  The  natural  history  of  a  place  ^ 
a  topic  of  wide  and  various  range.  Mr.  Boyk 
ftugipestSy  that  it  naay  be  conveniently  reduced  to 
lour  h^aj? :  I..  The  things  that  regard  the  heavens.: 
IL  The  air :  III.  The  waters :  and  IV.  The  earth. 

I..  Of  the  tirst  class  are,  1.  The  longitude  and 

latitudea  of  places^  !^.  The  length  of  the.  longest 

and  shortest  days  and  nights ;  3.  Tiie  climates  anil 

.^rallels ;  ,4. .  The  Bxed  stars  seen  there  or  otherwise 

-  I  J.'  Of  the  iMr  should  be  observed,  1.  Its  tempf^- 

ca^re  ;  2.  Its  weight ;  S.  jits,  variations,  the  me^ 

.  ieors  roost  iisual  jin  it ;  4.  The  winds  m«rt  gene^l ; 

.  ^/The^  diseases  said,  to  depend  upon  its  state;,  pr 

iif  vbicfi  >j^  may  be  supposed  to  hav^  a  sbar^ ;  6.  Its 

iisualsaiuiurityj  and  ^.  Thesort  of  c^oostituiioas  it 

does  and  does  not  agree  with.  ~  ,^  , , 

.11)^  Of  the  wafers,  ,1.  The  sea^its  depths  tigiles, 
4^urrents^  saltnesf,,  ,a,nd  other  gu^lilies  and  pec^r 
liaxiti€9i;  !d*  JUv^;  p.  Lak^;,4.iUme]iriwj^ff^,; 
i!  Fifiji  afl^4.9^l!%  PC^^Mctions. .  ..  j  .  . , ,  ^ 
.  .|ir.  The  tfciiE^  relfOkig  to  the  ^rth  1^^^ 
^/^xjSfui^^:,  tb^Ai^,  I.Theii«urth.it«eJfi.lIel^ 
i^i^itan^V  lUv^Ila  \CroduptioB§,  ^JfkSktf^mi^ 

figure  ;   4.  itsisurface,  whether  flat  or  otherwise  ; 
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5.  <klieli^lg>ht,  and  other  jptrtienlan  oflte  ttftmtitaios ; 

6.  the  aoil  ^  7.  its  artificial  improrementr,  if  any, 

II.  Th6  iDhabitants  are  ^en  to  be  considered^* 
1.  their  persons;  3.  their  diet,  indinatio&s,  and 
castoms  ;  3.  their  oonstitations ;  4.  their  diseases. 

III.  With  respect  to  the  external  productions  of  the 
earth,  1.  vegetables;  2. animals;  3.  minerals, &o. 

Natural  history,  in  a  more  appropriate  seqse, 
treats  of  those  substances  of  %hich  the  earth  is 
composed,  and  of  those  organized  bddies,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  which  aidom  its  surface,  soar 
into  the  kir,  or  d#eH  in  the  bosom  of  the  wstenr. 
In  this  restricted  aense,  natural  history  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  heads ;  tike 'first  teaches  xa  me  cha- 
Vacleristics,  or  distinctive  marks  of  each  indiyidn^ 
substance,  whether  animal,  vegetable^  or  minerd. 
the  second  renders  us  acqnainted  w^h  ail  its  peca^ 
llaritles,  in  respect  t6  its  habits,  its  qualities  and  its 
uses.  To  fadhtate  the  attainment  ot'  the  first,'  it  iit 
necessary  to  adopt  some  system  of  classificatioii; 
in  wfai^  the  individuals,  that  corresptad  in  parti* 
ciilar  points^  tovy  be  arranged  together.  A  Imow^ 
^Jedge  of  the  second  head  can  «nly  be  acqwred  by 
a  diHgeata&d  accurate  mrestigatibn  of  each  par«> 
ticular  object. 

The  study  of  nattiral  histmry  consists  in  tfai?  col- 
lection, arraingemeot  and  exhibition  of  the  varioof 
pioductioni  of  the  earth.  These  ate  dinded  Into 
three  great  kingdoms^  of  nature,  m^  bonndknes  of 
which  ineetm  the  ZooRBtns,  w|iie&  see.  Mkie* 
Mls^oceupy  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  ittrOdb 
"Mid  shapeless  masses;  They-are  coneiette  bodiM; 
destitttte-of  life  and  sensati^;   -ISke  Mjjbhumi^oCIi^ 


lipudshmeeyt  Uurpikgh  tl»<}r  »«iata,  ne^r^  by  iDcaiw 
oCjeav^^  aml.a^ntiDjae  tb^Jiinfi  by  thf^4M4Ff*^i<>B 
tf  ifieir  4<^^ .  'fbey  ilre,  urgaoize^  bo4iei^  pwfss^ 
log  life,  biit  they  are  probably  dostitute  of  sensation^ 
^e  BoTAMY*  Aoitnalsi  iiffaabit  the  es^cior  parts  of 
the  earthy  re^ipu^,  and  ^Derate  eggs :  are.in^pelledi 
to  actioo'^y  hunger,  a^ectlos  ^od  ^piid  ;  akidlby 
l^eying  on  otKe^  aoimal^i,  and  vegetahles^~re6txata 
within  proper  lifeliitil'att^pro|NirtfiB4-'tbe  nambem 
ot'  both.  They  posseM"  organized  bodies,  eoj«y 
life  and  soitlittkm^^-and  have  Ah  'poiwer  of  1ooq« 

•  The  liiAMBtD  system*  i^  divided  into  dasseft, 
Mers>.^9enlBi^' ^ecies  as«k'vnCetieS)  Jo^  eo^  of 
wluch  4heir.«aixii^,  'ftii4  ohftva(0ter8.iB*«r  4Kiixed4 
In  this  arrangement  the  classes  and  orders  are  ar<j 
hitmry,  the  genera  and  species  are  natural.  Of 
the  three  grand  divisions  df  nature  the  animal  kinjf'^ 
46m  stands  highest  in  the  scale;  nexi  to  it  the  veg&* 
tablcy  and  lastly  the  mineral  kingdom;  t*o  this 
▼egetable  and  mlil^tiil  kingdoms  We  hiive  already 
fipferred  under  the  article  BfTTANT  and  Mn^siiAiiOGY} 
with  reg8rd40t%#animal%iii|faom  wetCAijrdUierve, 
that  animals  enjoy  sensation  by  mean^'tft'  ft  living 

«»g^»atiefti  V^t^^^^^  ft  ffi^ahSaty  substance  ; 
)ferc^ioi^  by  berVes,  asiil  m^on  bythe^ontotfelt 
%itafaeiMil.>  They  ttr^  fumiSfalKl  with  liieitiiberflilbr 
^»^fiihf«tft^pl^(>osei$lin$fe,''  Otg«itfs^#  their  dift 

{4ieatiantof  their  diffei^nt  perceptions,  ^^hl^fi^ 
loniifig  1^  aftiablitlii^'^H'  the  i^^httrKft  ^»hngemnt 
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Orders. 
'      Miniates  Tlftree  Peemtt      '  C«^ 

Bhita  Olires  BeUilfi^ 

Class  II.    Aves^ 

Orders. 
Accipetres  Anseres        GalUnce 

Pice  Grallse  Fasseres. 

Cliun  III.    Ampkibm.  • 
Orders*. 

Reptilia  Serpeotes. 

Class  IV.    Fiices. 
Orders. 
Apodes         Tboracici        BraBcMostcgi 
Ji^^«iarai     Abdomiiudes    Ghondiopteryii^ 

Class  V.    In$ecta, 
Orders. 
Coleoptera    Lepidopterai    HymeDopfera    Aptera«»^ 
Hemiptera    Neuroptera      Diptera 

Class  VI.    Fermfif, 
Orders, 
laiestuka       Testaoea         Infusoria 
.   Mollusca      Zoephy^       .    . 
.    Natiwk,  this  word  (laavj^ioas  8lgwficati<iins>  as 
Mis  nowrused^    It  denotes  1^  *' The  aniren^e^  or 
whole  body  of  created  things; "  in  which  sfoss 
.w*  say,  the  author  of  nat^^ ;  th^  6o4  of  nstiwe^ 
nature  isheautifiU ;  there  is  noau^b  thii^  in  aatiurft 
jis  a  yiMenix. 

^  a.  ^«  Th%  jiroj^orUfM or  ^koalito  :of.  tiu^gs^^;  " 
in  which  sense  we  say,  such  a  ipap  is  mhle.  hy  M- 
'^iiie.(iaeAning  that  his  nobleness  is  an  inherent 
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^pnlity);  the  Qitiiiie •£  flnidt ;  lijutalsrea 
ImHs  to  the  earth;  the  estaHiebed  order  of  tho^ 
Qifie9mng4^9it  order  which  Te8QltBf|tMiift4l^r{ire« 
perties  ot,  qwditieeof  thingii);  Mtare  0»4i'|ffte9 
fcedy)  18  •trong'or  weak  (meaniiKr  that  the  natftnd 
properties  or  qualities  are  exhausted  or  in  vigear)  ; 
nature  left  to  becself  will  perform  the  cure  (meaHlugf 
^at  the  natural  properties  or  qualities  will  perfbna 
It) ;  good  nature ;  iU  nature ;  it  is  the  natote  eC 
Abmfttofly;  Ano. 

3.  *'The  creatif^e '  arid '  euperinteodin^  intdii- 
genee;''  in' which  sense,  we  say  nature,  when 
'me  mean  Qod^'MttaTe  i^  heneKdent  and  wise. 
Here  by  natnre,  we  utodenitand  either  the  Deity 
himself/  cfr  aptwer  pei^itfiitng  the^ill'ef  the 
lleity,  apd«bBductii^  ewy  thing*  da- 'tiii|i>worhi 
llnder  his  order;,  a  notiofi  supported  by  some 
ancient  systems  of  philosuf^y,  adopted  hy  poets, 
«nd  moat'  easy  to  popular  idea.  >  ladependentiy  of 
tbis,  boweyer,  we  often  say  Natui[e  her^lf,  ^c.  la 
a  merely  figurative  sense;  personifying  the  laws 
of  nature,  that  is,  the  properties  of  Inatter.  When, 
ilbereibre,  weaay,  that  nature  coren  the  earth 
•^th  abundance^  we  mean  that  God  corers  the  ear^ 
Ptnih  abundance)  when  are  «By  thai  natttre  is 
tni^ftoent andinexh^uittble,  we  inean thttt cHea* 
timi  is  raagnDlcent  and  inexbattsttble ;  whcte  w^ 
%ay  that  it  is  the  nature  of  sugar  to  be  sweet, 
^fremean  that  sweetness  is  k  quality  or  pmperty 
nlf  sugar.  Wbten  we  speak  etf  the  study  ol'  natKv^, 
mre  mean  the  study  of  creation ;  which  embraces 
^i«t,  the  kaowledge  of  things,  and'S^condry^  ^he 
fooHrledge  «f  tht^  pr^p^es  of  things,   r!  - 

Wh^vpa  i^peakcl'iitifcuH»asDp|iaBe4t4ikhatii 


Mlilir iwj^  iwg  mean,  abcohlliig:  to-  tfae  Nkhs^p,  tiMl 
«ffifirial  state  of  ecealtoa,  or  the  ^ginai  qu^lki^ 
ni'tbibga  ;•  tfaus  -we  say^  the  state  df  nUttte,  al» 
iMbi(opeiilieDtorQ90iJiBtaiinr  foveats^  teu  or  to  ami$ 
an^  a  aaUindaDi^  in  oppdaition  to  ana  that  liaa  baaik 
cakiratedj'  •/«>..■.,•••.->  i 

^<  *  Nature,  the  «hole  body*  of  sneatedtlibgay  pttf 
aentB  ^aniiassemblaf^e  of  okgecto  ia  "OTaiiy.nei^ntt 
Worth3n«f  the^ttentiOn  of  faanidQCk  .As.ani  aniiiial 
whom  it  behoves!  to  ma^e  proyistori  for  hia*iraiit|| 
the  kaowleilfa  of-  its  pnt^tionps,  *and  the  tnteip 
by  whieh  they  may  be  best  obtained,  ia  ofittdii^ 
fintabl^  importanoe;  tAiese  are  pointa  ok',  view'  in 
^bidh  no  pi»itittaaiire'>tii  the  otudy-wMeoeBsafiy!; 
Hvecesstty )  and.  the^ricih  l-e«ra#dsiof ;  assMaity-, .  hikm 
A^ratfodulated  him r«iMF  tlw  abepherd.aml:  th^ 
litisbandtnan  'have  'alvrays>  been  attentive  to>  ita 
fhoaom^iia-;  'but  the  intMtoetilal  powers  of-HMll 
require  other  sources  of  enjoyosent,  and  these,  ta% 
feature  can  auppfy.  - '  liere,  cariosity  can  n^ver 
*tranta  motive ;  her^,  aH-the  pleasures-  of  t^ad«lr 
feelings  or*  sablime  condeptions  may  be  eojoyid4 
AssDt^iy  the  Deity  desig^ned  that  man  sb^^uld 
ihus  employ  liiiDsietfV  Natare  ia '  madeto  'Ctafhrin 
in  sonie  6e^tet  io  the  hand  of  man,  and  temtft 
only  when  his  igiioranee  violates  itS«ssrntilA'S#toy; 
iV  yields  its  s^erets  td  his  eiliqitiricai  IPa  bia  sen»bi«> 
lityit  ptesemtrtlie^  lAffost  engagng^ima^e^l  4mik 
tettx-ihs,  to  all*  «^s,*a  piefnre  per}idtnally(  senb^rf^ 
of  the?  prfeiiiive  creatSoA  ofHBod.  '  W#e  tb«  l^htils 
<^utiidn  ta66  d^jimived, '  an^  liiytbing^  bui  iabahoodl 
left  itf  ii^'  society ;  (m  ft^tare^  thtt  ttaa  aharaoHir 
of  4he  Deity  ^Mild  stilt  t'einafahi  irtpi^sseA  i-^umb 
Ih^  inhoeeat  mitfht  sliU  Vtiti  fAjbyt^lftH  m^- 
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bAppy,  oonMbtfoDy  and  the  despubiii^,  fidp^.  ite 
pkioid  toeocB  calm  tbe  feeliiigi,  itt  <grralidmii» 
MftHtfaeni;  sad  ufeitiierofthefle  states  of  whtd  are 
oompatiblewitiieiiaM.  AworadiyyiiaitnrepiOT^Ititt* 
iHily  thatlM  motircsibr  wkkedBessareabaentllm^ 
itf  hsants,  but  also  by  its  salutary  iniueiiiee  en  ite 
aerfes,  is  deaig|B«d  to  bave  si  beaeidal  effltct  on 
tiM  moral  eharaeteti  of  man.  Anotber  great  ooii'* 
aldcnkioii,  ubebalftaf  the  study  of  nature '(^ 
Ibis  SBoee  pcenliaily  beloDg(s  to  the  study  of  the 
qualities  of  tfaiag^  is  the  re&ef  it  aferds'  f rem-  su* 
perstition. 

HAsnotmum^  tbewfeofoondiietbig  a  sb^  troni 
one plaoeto  anethes.  It  impbes  not  only  the  me- 
«haiilcal  managemenl  of,  the  flails,  and  wmrfcbig 
tbe  ship,  wfaiob  ftamtt  he  learned  on  ship-^beainlf 
and  in  the  psastieeof  saibng:,  but.  likewise  the 
Aeoryv  which  is  lobeebtaittediMkBi  thefiiUowhi|^ 
•anrcest 
,.  1.  A  tatileof  thejatitudesand  longitudes  of  the 

BMiet  fAvM  of  the  seaf^seaat,  roeks,  sboalsy  &c.  in 
the  fi«qttt<wt^par$,of  the  world. 
y  ,2.,  Maps  and. charts  of  the  seas  and  laods»  to^ 
l^er  vrsth  the  dsp^  of  vater,  and  the  .tides  apd 
Ifae  nature  ^f  the  eoastenetoiay  baae./oceasion  ti> 
a|ipreaob*       .  ,  ^    , 

s.x  Thp!  n^e  and:  i^[»|4ioation  of  ser^ral  instnu 
ments,  necessary  to  point  out  the  way  the  ship  fa^ 
to  steer,  to  measure  the  rate  die. runs. at,  and  to 
Jnd  thc^pli|eQ«he  OS  in  whenever  ueeesasiy^  .. 

,v4..AceaftoieBliStimlcof  mathematical  leamngb 
pactiicuiiady  irigfmmeii^M  Uk  enfdde  Si  manner  le 
■Mbe  Aright.iiSfi.of  <tb(i  Qb8«craliafa«.tb»tt«iaj  he 
4MmifAfyfmA»t  iHPfiqpding.etemf^t^m^  .0  .    .« 
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wi^$»*t  werci  into  a  spiral  fytmi,  md  bat ipt^  i«i 
«9|it^  .^Tided.  into  a.  gt6«t  i^wn^  oi*  oeUs^.  1^. 
%sA0?#Nrse$iai4itioB%  letutii  of  wl)i«Ek  lia»/A  p«itli»* 
raliom  aji4  i»  oaotiniious  to  4he^ther8  bj  metm» 
M^a^p^  aiH«ie4  tli^v^oW.  i^^glb  6f  tbesli«»A 
-Tbeaaknal  isfotnotisi  fbr  using  ito^sbeli  inthe  maitu 
Iter  of  %bei|t,  and  ibuaftwilxiitlfa^ontfae'saHaiQb 
«^  the  fi«ft$  I'rom  whicb  ektttibAt&nce^  it  is  U^ 
$X!i»dnf^iB;^i0k0MsimldnMan  in  these  lines  t 

Who  taught  the  Uttie  nauHim  to  sail,  ' 

r,  v.>  Slf#^ 4he  tiwi^oaiVAivl^ oatelt  the  risiiig' gale? 
Navy,  tkke  sbippiiig' of  »  prima  or  states  The 
«u&i»i^a|  t^nageniei^i  of  tti0  royal  oavy  ef  GxeM 
3rM»i9^  J#  hitlriistedte  iseMeti  loi^a  coiiiinisntinerii 
f«r  qsj^Htittgrthe  oOlee  of  the  ierd  bigfa-admfral 
-4>#  Bngfand^  oonnkMtfy  kh^«m  by  4hri  ^de  of  lohb 
of  the  admiralty.  Gomuiissioners  of  the  naty^  ar* 
'Crfioers  who«e  ddpiirttiieiit  If  yffh$\\if  dcititict  fi^m 
«that  ef  the^admiralty.'  ^ber^itrtuber  ot^  tirotie  Hf^nkk 
-dent  in  London  is  eighty  aiki  ibcAt^  al^  dthl^m^sttf^ 
lioiied  m  dmtareeH'  paits'  of  l^e  emf^ii^i  ^'Tliey 
«f1»ei«nitud  ihe<docfe<^y«rdtt,  mA^^»igM^k)^  ieMi 
«tiidlFtli«i4kiiiMliy  Teqi}iM«H>M  i^Mofe.*'  IVr -tlia 
voyal  navy  there  also  belODg  a  ifictitalW^^s^fio^^ 

'?*Il84Ltite..'"?See-^*ANMALm^**"  '-^.-t^--    ■'     ■'•'■■.: 'M 
NtiBimiie^  inafefi^MOMy^  are  «eftat&-8pbt!r'ttf  Hhir 
b¥atifenir«t  80()^bj^«F!>ieh/b^H<§dl8aoi«f!ie»'bfB^^ 

edi^e^sf^vy^aitAl'efbllh^  ftp^ekr  ay^meref  liimfft«i«i 


is  one  ia^emidny  between  tfaetvo.Btentii.liM9 
blade  (^  Orion's  sword,  marked  i  by  Beyer,  die* 
covered  in  the  year  1656  by  Huygens;  koonteiAs 
poly  seven  stars,  and  the  oUier  {»art  is  a  height  epofc 
upon  a  dark  ground^  and  appears  like  an  opening 
Uito  brighter  regions  beyond.  Dr.  Heisohel  has 
discovered  likewise  other  phenomena  in  ttie  heav.eo« 
which  he  calls  nebuk>us  stars.;  that  is,  stars  siir* 
rounded  apparently  with  a  faint  luminous  atmoa- 
phere  of  large  extent.  These  the  Doctor,  by  bis 
large  telescopes,  has  proved  to  be  either  mere 
clusters  of  stars,  or  such  nebulous  appearances  as 
might  be  occasioned  by  a  /aaultilbade.  of  stars  at  a 
vast  distance. 

Necesscty,  philotaphical ;  the  advjDcatea  £or  thii^ 
doctrine  maintain  that  the  volitioDs.and  aclions  jq^ 
intelligent  agents  are  produced  by,  oauaas^uaUy 
decisive  and  resistless  as  those  which  .are^  admitted 
to  actuate  the  material  system.  .Th^  /doctrine  oC 
necessity.  ex;^ds  to  the^inind  what  isobvions  and 
uncootradicted  with  respect  to  matter.  .;|t  insi^to 
on  the  absolute  and  uneo^traUablq  in^i^wceof  qno* 
tives  upon  the  human  will  and  conduct,  fit  aseerte 
thait..the  determinatiiiHut  und  acU(ipa|»C<c>v«ry  iiMli« 
.  xidual  flow  witl^  onfailing  precision  And .  resisllMa 
operation,  froqi  .^e  circumstancn^,  iootwep^  or> 
s^tes  of  mind,  with  which  t)bey  ,iii^>  pij^pedtd*; 
and  that  in  the  whole  series  of  his  exifi^ienc^,  a^ 
speciiio  feeling,  thoii]ght,or  a#  -  cQ|uU4wjiF#  be^ 
mfferent  from  what  it  really  was, .  these,  previoua 
circumstances  contmuing  the  .same*  The<g3wd 
aqjiymen^  in  deienc<$.<tf  phj^oaophi^  necessi^.^ve 
.uerived,  1.  From  the  relation  of  Qa,use  ^[^4  e^Eect^ 
i'  > .?rwn  ^^  Oivij^e.  Ptgscienc^.!,/^^^^ 
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Mge  of  eventft  must  preclude  thett  conting^cy^ 
for  a  coiitingefnt  eveat  is  an  event  whicli  may  or 
may  not  happen ;  but  that  vrbich  may  not  happen 
ttont  evidently  cannot  be  foreseen:  S.  From  the 
donsdotisness  which  every  man  feels  of  being  in'- 
ivenced  by  some  motive  in  the  performance  of 
«very  voluntary  action.  The  advocates  for  this 
doctrine  coritend  that  it  is  the  only  theory  con- 
sistent with  moral  discipline :  that  it  tends  to  in- 
i^e  that  moral  caution  which  is  of  the  utmost 
ithportaiice  towards  the  formation  of  habitual  vir- 
itie;  and"  that  it  tends  strongly  to  excite  and  cherish 
the  benevolent  affections.  It  represents  human 
agents  as  merely  instrumental  to  the  views  and 
schemes  of  th^  Deity,  under  whose  hands  all  intel- 
Heent  creatures  resemble  the  toys  of  a  chequered 
table»  directed  to  his  purpose,  and  impelled  by  his' 
enei^.  A  consideration  this  admirably  calculated 
to  siiMitiite  compassion  for  resenttnent ;  to  check 
Ae  thirst  of  vengeance,  and  fte  sef  erity  of  punish- 
iBent  See  Will,  lAberty  of!:  See  also  the  question 
ably  stated  in  Nicholson's  British  Eucydop^ia,  art; 
NscEssrrr. 

NBcaonAMcr,  among  the  superstitions  of  man- 
Mad,  a  species  of  divination,  performed  by  raising* 
the  deadj  and  eaitortittg  answers  from  them. 

NtCTAR,  among  the  poets,  the  drink  of  the  godi^; 
in  contradisfiiicfion  to  their  solid  food,  which  was 
eldled  anifeirbdia.    The  word  is  alsa  used  by  some 
tff  iihtf  anisients  to  express  honey.' 
'  NkcriRiiJM,  tjfee  BoTANT.  " 

'' Nfifibt£,'aiitthriiistrument  made  of  8tieel,'p6intei 
at' one  ettd,  and  pierced*lit  the  dther;  usejl  m 
fawfny,  6cc«   Nettles  nake  tt  Vd^  ^OnitfdefaM 


ai?6^  d^enpep,  the  consuqtiptieiK  ef  tbem  beiQ^ 
igUBenae.  la  tHe  maiiii<ii«titf^  of  lietilileft^  Umi 
%t9i  o^mtipn  is  to  pass  to  tifteel  tbroogfa  ft  «im4 
4ra,  tod  atider- tke  hamtMfi  to  btfttg*  it  ovrt^  o€  ki 
HQVare  figure  into  ^  cyliiidrtieal  into;  Tfali  dMMi^ 
k  is  repneaMfy  dm#n  tlvrotigb  wiii^telwiU||f  iroiii» 
tiB  k  is  vedttoed  to  a  dnenvilre.  It  is  then  «4l  m0l^ 
piepe9ofthelengtKofite1fit6iid^iiie«dtaft#  ?Im«I( 
pieces  fti«  flattet^  ^rdqe  pA^,  itf  oi^d^  ttt^rm  Hie 
tead  aod  eye :  Ih^  air^  then'  p^  iiHo  4be  fire  ^ 
seften  them  fetber,  a&d  1lte^ee«'tAk6|f'iMil;  {Ri4 
^nrodflA  e«efar^^rtr€me  Qf  tb«  fat'tNii^  «•  «M^ 
anvil,  by  IWcvb  iif  «  pitnebe^  0f -^v^^iofiivipi 
ateel,  and  4aid  m  a  ka^leh  %loolr^  IMigloiil^  wkb 
vnetber  ]l«neheo»»  tbe  ttttte  |)ieo^.<lf  mitA  ^^^mki-t 
iag  in  tbe'i^e*  Tke  coMrei^  aye  tlkiiit'^M  of^tbn 
fMtufkl^e  of  «to4|{edrd%  mild  a  littltf  kivify  filed  on 
eCK^'  ;8ide  of  ^e  4iead :  iJbis  donerlto  ^flii^  ia 
fendiiad  wif bii  jH^ ttift  tbe  whete  IBedinrarsv ifaajr 
aM  thea  l^d  id  bent  M  liot  «n  a  long";  fii^  nanaw 
il^ ;  <»o^d  alf^iife  entf,  in  a  afamsM^ftrer^M 
when  taken  obt 'ef  tfaife,  are  tbreir^  into /a  bason  tf 
Wd  wller  1^'  bardan.^'  On  4hia  ojieritloliv  tnaeb 
^lofjetids  t  tote  fteM  1^  liffms'iliibiis  aM*  twi  lilM 
leaves  ihc^9<)l%^'t  liie  meditim  i$  liarikifi  bjf  «xpd^ 
WaiM*  '  Wfviir^im  ViCrtMttedv'^y *tt^  Md  in  aii 
iroft  i^Ofel  oj&n^^l-mdNf  <M^  leM  brhA;  '^ftojfm^ 
tm  to  tAe'SitfMstilM^vfHairncddlea  ?  tM^xsue  tm 
iremove  tbeta  fmi  titoe^  te>  Utte.*^  -Oftb  aei'Nw'l^ 
temper  thetn^'^ikrtake6fi''fllieif'briltlefteto.    tlNy 


<^  ^  iii^^r^  tbomsfuid  iif»edje»  are  irs^o^ .  ia  IM9 
b^H^/|f^N<^^0Achi9lhi^x>9  4i  iM«c«  of  n&w,\mckff 

4|ip#P^»  pi^ff3r«di}f t  aa  tlftiii>wn  over  Ui^iD«' w^i^ 

.lb»prMii»<iii  VM4e  i>i^i»ti»  i^^i)^  vireU  )kmu»4  at 
l|«lli««$b^r  'l^i^iir  roU  jfi,  0;^  J«id  on  »H^o|i4uii 
tftl^)%  9ild  ov#r  U  a  tlucl(.plj|tft)^,M«D  wi4»  9(0De% 

tiro  or  tinrw  difl^^t.bi;«»«».  '^§>ttt^t  |hH;  ml0t 
iFwo4ffiii»pg|»»:l»h«r«r  A«.|PQpd,MtP4cftfM.f^ 

f^emt,  nod  U^r^  i^fiPMaQfi  jiQitbipg  but  m  .Qk%k^(b^ 
Pllltito  ^l^^r^iisil  UL#^  ia  Jto»po»»Mi.i>«fttfay 
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KsMtOy  iMTOpivly,  Ml  ioh^bitadt  of  mgritfa  ut 
Africa ;  but  the  name  is  appfied  to  all  bladLs  ' wilk 
woolly  bair.  European  merchants  wed  to  fm^ 
chase  these  people  irom  the  coast  of  Africa,  par* 
ticttlafly  tfaat'part  called  Qninea,  and  convey  tiiem' 
to  the  islands  and  continent  of  Afiierica^  where 
Aey  were  re^sold  at  an  immense  proAty  to  cnkivate 
tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  &c.  In  Mexico,  Pern, 
and  the  Brasils,  they  are  used  for  digging  mioes. 

NspTONSj  in  mythology,  the  god  of  the  sea^ 
and  ftther  of  founfesins  and  rivers.  *  He  was*  the 
•on  of  Saturn  andOps,'  and  the  brother  of  Jnpitisr^ 
and  Plttto*    He  is  said  to  hwe  been  worshipped 
m  Egypt  under  the  nameof  Oeuobns,  or  Oan<^ni8| 
wherohk  emblem  vns  the  figuife  of  certaia  vasea 
^  pitchers  with-  which"  the  people  filtrated  the 
water  of  the  sacred  Nile,  and  from  the  mouth  of 
which  arose thehead^ and.«ometinies  the >fatad  and 
hands  of  a  man  or  woman.    Among  'the  Greekn, 
aad  Romans,  the badgeof  this deity^  was  a  trideatt 
among  the  Chinesob^  bears  a  load*%rtOBe.i      *  >■" 
-'  Ncasms^  In  mythotogy,  see^nympha,  dauglitera 
of  Nereos   and  Doris,  aqd  celebrated  for  their 
beauty.    la  nacieat  noonumMitaf  -the  nereids  eie 
repveaentBd'  as«riding  upon  sea-hoieas,  eonethiM» 
with  entire  human  ^nas,  and  at  others,  ^wiAhtbe 
triki  of  fishes. '  '  ,'>'.." 

:  ^saais,  in  soology^^a  g^mw  of  aquatio  ammidaef 
winch  the  noettiueai  /or  noctiluoooa  (nigk^^^himng) 
iMteisy  a  mimate  inasot^  ia  thes  dasocibed  by  -BaMN 
Mn  rithe'head  ia^sauadirik  asd-fiat;  .the  tmra  hotae 
or  feekrs  short  and  fibnlated ;  the  eyas  pfmiiesply 
aad/ idaoad -en  eash.;aiie^4h&*faea^''the'tedj 
eom^nsad  of  tkmU  twtsHynthria  difisioeeepiogili^ 


. » ^ 
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.«]iafierii»6arBr.llie 'bead  tluui.ftt  the  tul  % /anlthe 
.vhol«  aaimiil,  wjuch  is  traMpfmnt,  «nd  oT^a 
Bwler^freen  coleur,  is  scaredy  tiro  lines  io.lsvgtbtf 
Each diFisbDy  which  goesitMnnl  the  whohi  My, 
.Midsia  ft  short  oo^ifial  apex,  outof  <i9hi<^  fHTOceefb 
.a  little  boodle  of  hairs ;  and  fron  under  theso  th« 
ieet  ggfiiw  in  the  flaa»  of .  flexile  ilbulated  figments^ 
destitute  of  any  ihing  like  daws.  These  are  m* 
eroacopic  particiilans ;  1m  the  insect,  aa  will  h^ 
fBfqiMMttdfrom  its.  minutenoMi  elndea.tho  esamina* 
tiojo  of  the.  Di^ed  /aye.  This  oreatore  jphahita 
akaost  every  asa,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  tba 
fanmnoiisness  of  the  ooean.  it  shines  like  a  g^awr* 
WonBy  hntwitha  brighter  .ipkadpor, ,  and  is  seen 
«pon  thesnriaee  of  the,  water  iasnoh  numbers,  a^v 
at  nigfati  to  make  the  element  appear  on.  ^e  att 
around.'  /. 

j^.  NtBsns^  in  n^ytbology^  a  macine'  ideikj^-.thft  sob 
1^  Oceaniis  and  Thetis.  IMs  readenee  was  ia.ttha 
,^gean  Sea,  wher«  he  had.  the  gift  cd;  proj^oi^ 

and  the  power. of  aianaungair^foim*       :» 

--  hwsTj  a  be4;  or  htdntatioB  where  .animak .  tewc 
their yoiing;-  .The  exfiisiteiDgennily  whioh  yft« 
mu84»eaturea  d^i^y  in  oonstKoctiiig.their.  ^neuli^ 
haaalways^beira  a  subset  of  deaened^adniicationv;, 
r  ?N^si:s,>^fMi?s.,^.Se&Biaiia»  *  ,     -^ 

•  Nbstouans,  a  sect  of  Christians  ftiUjsaidtftbt 
iwiisislnig  in  somepaiBlRof  the  luevaat^.  wfaoBe»|Mp- 
itl^aveh-fesides  inSelencia^.tl^ir.principaV  sed law 
.Bef8ia,\  and  .whose  :^«tiaguialHng.>ileoet  ,y^  .ikfaak 
;dlaty,wiht»ttgh  the  mother  of  Jksns  phisisty..is  not 
^«ftOtlnref|2^(Hli.'   :  l;:...:".....  b*c-. -.-:•.• 

vKET,'yN^awr,^»iir?coinmerae,..|b«it  lahlfibiainnia^ 
^i^ ;yiU>eifit'i|dBatfflfalion  ^dadiwlwn.  ji.  Bmmmp 
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%iy%  fi^Hit,  %c.  -A  net  pfWdQoftli  ft  temi^Mdli^ 

teftfe«N|i|lBy^)<$oniilwiily^  kU  tairif  and  «hat-gial  4i^ 

•  MiJTEtt/'iti'lAllfi  ^mttiii!^»  a  pstA^  of  ooQiii 

'  f9i^£ft  ^^f§9,  ^y  some  gfrtimmftriaiitf  eiilMiti«- 
ti^iisiti^<^  v^s,-**!^  thbM^  i^hioh  gf6Ter&  t)<rthiaf  , 
fttid  that  are  neither  active  nor  passive.  Wli^ti  tfa^ 
action  e^j^esifed  %  the  verb  has  no  olgect  f^  ftll 
tipon,  hat  the  vert)-'  alone  suppliei  tb^  ^Hl(V)e  ideft  of 
the  action,  the  verb  is  said  to  be  neuter ';  ai^  I  sleep, 
we  walk,  they  stand  stitt. 

^tXii^At-ittk9;Avk  ohemistry,  fhose  <^)MpfHind«d 
ni  an  aciid,  -  atd  'any  other  substance  capable  Of 
vnitingf  wkb 'ity  dnd  destroying  its  afcidlty.  Seb 
Salts. 

"^'Nlstrrai/llifiS'Af !(>)¥,  in  ch^inistty,  wh«bSi]Maii6«s 
^1l!itiltiaRy*^g%iie  eadi  others  proniiftiM,  they  are 
^d^^tiyiieMr4li!£l3'orte  linothe^  Thisr'pi'operiyis 
^mmon  t<y  a-^^Ciirimber  of  foodies  $  hot  it  mtot- 
l^^i(i§tf nfost  sf^Oh^ty,  and  Wais^first ohsenred  ^ 
-Ihe  6dkte* an^^kalies:  lietfce  the valtsohtMiysd 
itlMfri^  ^iii!iMlitidi^^f  Ihei^e  dHftrent  bodies^  r^^ 
Mv)^thlsfrilifi«>iyf  df^HtMils^ts.  '  '  •  -^- 
'•  NEW£i-i>At>feA§,  peiHadteal  pubUoatiMM,^  ^  daily, 
^#i^^,^^.''fiA'th#ptir))oS6  of  «onimtmieftl&%  to 
"lAilFtni^ti^o^^iY  thhtf  of  i^portMce^^keAer^^ 
'^m^  lit^|«^;;Secv  ^They  wem  iii^t  {IllbUsftil  4ti 
B%l0^d,  'kii^>^^i  \i9^t  'n^^JmwM  «fes 
Ssedtm]  h  ^te^'h^^v,  Wlrieilnlt  ^Mlshid  in  1665. 
'On^  iittii^  pMished,  unUler  the  t2tt«  of  the  A^tt; 
'mifms^m&^i  Mir^^v'by  Sil"Rdb«rt  Ii^£sfniige, 
^Nft^iP^ped  <«  ««  ffi^M  apt>«araiM^4iff«0  iM4Ni 
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i^mscUti  NcwBpapeni  and  paniphl«l»^v«pe.|ii«* 
hiMted  by  ToJ^al  authority  in  1680.  TheugKai  tl»e 
ReTolotion,  prohibitions  of  this  kind  were  <|#iie 
away,  and  the  press  at  liberty,  yet  neiiKspapera 
«frere  afterward  made  ol^eets  of  taxation)  and^or 
this  pufpose  were  first  stamped  ia  17  IS.  Tbe 
number  of  them,  hewerer,  gradually  iq^peflped, 
•and  there  were  printed  in  tjbe  whole  kingdom,  dur- 
ing the  year» 

1776  .....    4«t680,QQ0 
177«    -     .    ...     -.lg,880,000 

1777  -  -          -     -     -     15,160,643 
1778 13,340,069 

1779  -     ...     .     14,106,843 

1780  .     .     -     -     -     14*217,871 

1781  -     ...     -     14,397,690 

'  1782 15,272,619 

'Their  number  at  present  is  probably  nearly  double. 

*  im^ynSolland,  the  largest  island  in  the. world, 
^ntuated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  equal  in  size  to  the 
>  habitable  part  of  Europe,  first  discovered  in  the 
'  banning  of '  the  17th  century*  and.  then  oaUcjil 
"*<  Tenra  Australis  Ineognita^"     The  orif^inal  ,ii|- 

*  liabitairts  are  the  most  miseimUe  people  in  t^  weirtd* 
without  houses,  and  without  elothes;  bladc^tay, 
thin,  with  smalHimb6,.gffeatbeads  and  heavy  Iw^ws. 

NEw-ismru,  first  uMd  in  d^Uuid  iu  1763>  w» 
•introdueed  to  llie  western  wesld  hv  PopeGfegoi^ 
•XHI.  'The  ehhs^le,  which  is^liUyUsodln  R>|«B^« 
fisdevea  day^  behind  the  reekemng /of  the  nei|r: 
'thal]s,tl»l6iofM«rGh6.a  is;tbeAl|thN.Sr 

•  Nickel,  a  white  metal,  wiuebt  .wheu..piii]e,«  is 

•  ductile  and  maUetUe.  Its  colour  is  intenoedute 
kslweeiiiljb«4itf  4ttv<w  and  ^  illVi  M>n^ 

3g3 
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water.  Nickti  ,6icvu|  attoyt  with  >a  Bumbef  .if 
Anetals.  K'l.  -' 

l^^y.  fo«Q(i  IR  Ui#  biic4  #qd.  ^ih-kiudf  m}^t^ 

from  diistf  «ff  lniiiiii^0i«MidiUtfhi»  yftw-toi^iip 

wd  pellucid,  thai  they. can  see  through  it. 

NiQUT,  tbut  jmrt  ol'  the  diucnaL  p«npQd  diiviDg' 
Itvhioh  ei^li«r  hemi^pbere Js  ^urnadr^wajn  ^m  Um 
•ua;  ttetiin^of  datkoAss.  .lascrtj^turelfttgiuigc^ 
4his  wood  i9)|Qm0tiiBie»iis«d  for  the  timeg  •fheallwD*- 
i^h  igQQiiuior,  9^  Ronu  xiiL  .12;.  ioc  ^fsaa^ 
«»d  affl}«3|ioiyi  f»9iv(8«4ab  x».  \%\  and  fpr4eath»  at 
Johnix..ii|M  ( 

J,  NiGHrpfOMiV^.^flpfiGiesof  mAtocilla,  ^ginsbia 
/KingiQ  the  dii«k»t'  ttMs c^F^Duig and ociiiliQae» it 
4V  IMgUt*  The  Qigh|iaga)e  is  Dot  koowii  m  9cot» 
l^mid^  «  /Qir/su«iiit|H»oe  wbicb  if  attribute^  to  i)^ 
9^vf^t^  of  hedges.  The  aoog  of  this  bird  chariqi 
every  hearer.  It  is  the  copfttaat  theoie  of  tb|» 
^ffi^^m  iV^eM;  fmd  by,  th^  is  reprefieated  at  al« 
|^i^rbed»  in  f^  mpst  eiiiti^t^ntioarydegre^, ia th^  r«f|^ 
th^r.f%fii»)«i>eja)9rert  TbM9»  in  a  .PeKsi^  fab^ 
^^«%  IraiMibitQd  )i^  S^ir  WilUam  J^i^^  if e  fa^^ 

,^  ^*  I  hQj»,<^  pqt  ^hfkt  ^le  r^«/|ay#  i|i)[d^  ¥•  ^Wb 
tbM.h$!  )viflg»  b^th^  helpless  fUM^iit^aJie^  with 
tbeir  maMinl'MllDAiM.  Oi#  d^,  |;be  g«r4«P€n 
Acqerdu^g  <p  bif^  e^taUi^bed  oi|i^iyi|  went  lo  ifi^ir 
lh^«we«i  hefpi,w.»  \limiifi%  nighliiig^'irlitt 
wws- rubbing  hi«  head  on  the  lear^of  f^  voiefg 


inlffnc  ^immd  fvMi  gold ;  Hi*  wi^i^ljf,  «f  ||# 
sect  tbv  i^sS)  beoofiu».  ii||osioaM  r  b^  W  gA 
|«o|B>liislMiids  the  rfsifu^  «f  pn^toLOAi'^  • 

»  N^4nffi!I«ar  Ml  kietriimeiil  iMf4  t(r  mewiire  tb^ 
lieigbt  of' the  vr^ter  in  the  rivdr  Nile,  ip  its  perio* 
4ical  9«i»rflowiii^<  It  is  saMto  have  been  M^ 
Ylgad  dittisi^  the  administvationof  Jps^^h^ 

NiOBfi,  in  .the  poetry  of  the-  l^iitieiitft  \\^^ 
faof hter  of  Tanlalus,  tfid  wifeef  AmphioD,  (cipg 
•f  TheM*  '  ^e  had  seT^a  8(i««,  and  aa  lai^ 
da^iilfta.'  ■'  FraauBaing  Ija  prefer  herself  before 
lAtaD%  and  to  slight  the  sacritces  oQered  by  the 
7bebaB  matrons. to  thatg^^ess,  ApeHo^and  lliana; 
l^e  ebi)dreo:of  Latona,  resented  the  impiety.  ApoH^ 
idew  all  her  sons,  and  Diansi  all  her  daughters  $ 
Upon  ^.bich  Niobe  wa^straok  dumbM'itb  grief,  and 
l^mained  without  sensation*  Cioero  is  bf  opiaionv 
Ibaton  this  account,  the  poets  l^igned  her- to  be 
lumed  into  «tone<  The  i^ntiqne  statue  of  Niobe^  wki 
jier  -  ohildnm  is  esteemed  among  the'  most  exqniaile 
l^iadaetioDSo^art. 

rNisi^Hutfs,  a  judidiil  vHt,  eottfttendio^  tb« 
l^rilf  «f  anyooonty  t^lrinf  lliejtiry  impannelM 
lit  •  certeiA  day  before  the  justidtt  tit  Westminstei^ 
M  nisi'  prii^JQStioiarii  domtni  regis  ad'  altfiaas  capr* 
V  endasvenerint ;"  that  is  <«  unless  befare  tbattiiney 
|hpJtHrti0^'<xi!ii8e  thither  to  '*hM  tDssises-V  -  By 
flm  ei^M»i  the  kieoBteBiehoes^^f  traveHhur  th>th 
4ftlV|strtsof'lfteJkhigdoili  fortr4al^areiivMed;'ibr 
:th0  justiifss'regularfy  visit  ihe  emmties,  and  theHe 
Iry  fb^^c^kpsM,0O  ddbrred^  whteh  are  ctfHed  itiil* 


JSaftAtjtfv  4a '^u^iuiiitry,  anlto  Mrmed'ofms 
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iatp4itttitiyf  tkM»e  fo NmE,  whkh  see,  b^w     *  ' 
NrrRE,  <»•  sak'-fetre,  a  simple  saH,  pellueid,'  bu* 
somewhat  wbitisb.     It  is  fo«nd'  immeraed  in  im- 
^ceplSMe  panl<5)es  in  earthy  seHb^tanceSj  m  tbe 
particles  of  metals  in  their  ores ;  hot  somttitttie^tt 
18  gatbeM  nat!?e  artd  pore,  in  tbe  fotm  of  ^  ef- 
florescence^ or  shapeless  salt,  either  on  its  ore,  or  on 
old  walls.     The  earth  ^m  which  nitre  is  made, 
both  in  Persia  and  tbe  East- Indies,  is  a  kind  of 
marl,  iound  on  the  bare  sides  of  hills  exposed  td 
the  aortbem  or  ciastem  winds,  and  never  i¥ih  any 
^Niter  sil«ation .    The  peopleof^hose  eolintries  od^ 
l6etiai^^flianttli!e9'of  this  earth,  and  havii^  a 
iargp  and  deep  pit,  lined  with  a  bard  and  tenacious 
kind  of  clay,  tbey'flH  it  iialf  ftill  of  water,  and  into 
lAiis  ibey  threw  tbe  eartb  |  when  this  19  broken 
aaA  nulMdd^  to  potvder,  ^ey  add  mofe  water,>  ami 
nislDgf'  the  whole  together,  suffer  it  to  remain 'fbrn* 
ep^fime  ^ys ;  afterthis,  they  open  a  hole  made<  in 
one  of  «he  skies  of  the  pit,  ^hiclh  let9  <iat  iall  the 
^lear  waler  into  a  channel  of  about  a  Ibotwidei 
iHueh  is<al8o  Kned  with  day,  a«d  tbrough  which  jit 
KlHiioto  anokber  fsery^wide  and  shallow  pit,  whick 
isijpreparad  inr  a  keifii  gvound,  secared  bjrsli||fift 
waHBEeikafl  btfk  th*  noitb-eastatde^-and'efKntothe 
aan  ait  the  top  9  bdrt  the^water  eiNip^rtttesib;^  de« 
grees ;  and  tbe  saltivHiicil  it  had 'imbibed  £nm 
Itatt  aartk%c9yitalitDHriirto  snlaU tbfowliii^*wblte, 
hexaedral,  but  usually  imperfeet  4sry Siak.    Tliia  ^ 
4i^iM»ugb  sidt+petre'brou^tfrQtai  the  East^^Indite : 
tliifire  afe^someetfaer  methods  «f  pramJ^in^  ik^  fkm, 
liirtegwater  partof  Ae-nitre  usedintbewevklift 
imfm^iaMm  mtaaeiv  >  ^^Ut-pethbM>fv<Mt4i[i» 


4i  mrit«tinaiiiifecti]re« :  heflid«t>Mti|f  ikebaaisAS 
gan-poiM€r»4t  is  tetofM^y^A  m  makiiiig  wioie  g)«9ik 
mi  w'of '  ibe  sanm*  iito'  as  oonftmoti  sak  in^  pre* 
Mttriof  tiiMltf.  From  tht  aame  siitMitfttwi^  %)«% 
Me  t»vepar«€l$-  Gkkub^r's  «|^iit  o^  nitre  6rrAlkiiQ>«iMl^ 

Nitre  is  composed  of  Acid        44-  piir|a»     ^   ^ 
.  ^uisb   ^«  -*-     '■■'■  , 

:tm .        ,  ,; 

'  Nmiicaeii^  isft  eompovnd  of  osygpoo* and Qi» 
tt^Ogenor  aBote*-  Tke  two  pi'iVGipal  oowtitatttt 
parts  of  jmr  atmosfkhare,  iviiichy  «i  ^ertMa  propom 
tioiis  form  the  common  air^  do,  in  other.  <pr^^o»tf 
iions ,  yield  one  'ofibe  mOM  powitriiil  of  ail  ^iacids. 
This  consists  of  70.5  of*  the  ^gm  titid  3e«6  df 
llitirogen«  1%e  ilitifio  acid  isfef  oottsideMMe  tta* 
jportattoe  In  the  am^  It  is  employ^  in  ^  e^ylnag 
&pper ;  as  a  solvent  of  tin  to  form^  with  thftt  mital 
a  mordant  for  some  ^f  the  finfSBVdy^ :  ii^  medieiM 
and  iriinoas  chemical  precesiesi  .  A.  eM)Mmii 
made  by  mixing  ttico  parts  of  the  nilac  ^acol'Wj|ll 
dtte  ^f  the  nsaHati^,  is  that  whiofa  'was'  fbrsmrb^ 
MUA  the  aqua  regia,  and  is  new^  knoWfl?lMf\mi 
M»e  -oi  vitTi^mveAtAvs  acid :  it  has  tlM<  ^opcrt^^'Xif 
dts^oWing  'geld  and  ^fofina.'  14ie  nitric  add  Is  ebe 
tttaed  Inth'eJarlfeifay^&om'nitte.  .  >*.»  >t 

'-'  NteAM,  Ihis-ttfle  of'^eat effieers  of  state,  in'  to 
Jsn^dgovtnbttefits.  *  '     -r  ^'»>..v/«il 

'  NtKBiUiT^'in  oiv^  itistitttlton%Taii]r€enf4pn«d4iy 
te^ress  aiithoritj  of  the  gorettii^.^nmeiih  '/eHi 
^H^eif  nobility  is  by  somerefevr^^ttrnthe  €»*tW} 
v^aewfttditiilmr  fiik^iimritttb.  tiOdi^jii^haaw) 
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lu  Bcttain,  the  Uixn  nobilH^ia  recMiied  to  4^g9f^ 
of  (ligailiy  abo?e  Jmigbtbood ;  in  otber  coiiiitri«^ 
nobility  and  geiUilUy  are  the  same.  British  no* 
hility  is.divided  into  five  d^r^es,  of  baron,  TiseouQt» 
earl»  marquis,  and  dutps.  These  titliu,  which  ^« 
hereditary,  can  only  be  conferred  by  the  kinfl^jp 
letters-patent. 

It  is  a  curious  particular  in  the  history  of  nobility, 
that  among  tl^e  natives,  of  Otaheite,  rank  is  not  only 
hereditary^  but  actually  descends  to  the  son,  to  the 
degradation  of  the  father,  while  yet  alive:  thus,  he 
vrho  is  anoblemaa  to-day,  if  a  ^n  be  bom  to  bim, 
is  a  commoAor  tortuyirrew,  and  his  ^  son  takea  hie 
yapJf^T^Obility  XNrigineted  in.. the.  military  tenure 
ef  iaiids. 

NoBU,  an  ancient  coin  of  Englei^d,  wywrthaix 
phiUiflgs  oAd  eigbt«|^ce. - 
r> ,  KQiiiiP986»  nokUUif*  The  nobility  of  Franoe.w^ce 
fseOMHi  %Hx^  texeson  tb^Iand/i,  a^privil^^  whipl^ 
originated  thus :  in  en<eieint  times,  the  thanes  heUl 
Ibewift^de^inc^gi^sideratioAof  the  pjerfbumaiooo  of 
9;^iliiafy,eqgfAce»  and  were  therefore  fre^  fyqfa  pe? 
W^¥  ^Vffih  while  the  c«oi;M  "^k^  were  uof 
called  upon  to  assist  the  sta^e  ,in  this  >way ,  ^}v^ 
^f^limi^i^J/^9^''  jnj^i^Vcett^of  time,  tik^ce^^ks 
yf(^j;e  osji/s^  in^  the  fidlC  witho^^  beiQg,fi;e^  from 

^WW ; im4  *«  *Aftn«s  qga^d .  tq.ppij^wm.  wjijijfcvjr 
service,  hut  fipn^ued.to.e^ioy  the.priv^l/^e.im^ 
9^^.  ,  %kP  ^mePm.  pf^f^  wer^  f^9\w^  it 
ira^  in  this  hj^^,  that  the>w)ver^igi^x.qf  t^^  s^ 
»sicted..,,Jit.iij(;wi  divided u;ito,%^  cJa^r^yJie 
6r4.wiyiC»nM>reheo4ed.t!jr^tyrfop^  t«un$e%i.ii|^ 
t^n4  ij4Qhide4,t))e^des4^nd9»l9  oJt'jO^ 
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toddiestihed  to  govern  the  state,  ^htcli'theh  becimi 
an  aristocracy ;  the  third  consisted  of  such  as  had 
bbnght  the  dignity  of  noble  Venetian.  The  last 
class  "was  only  admitted  to  inferior  employs ;  the 
ttro  former  to  adi  indifferently.  •  The  title  of  noble 
Venetian  was  sometimes  also  giren  to  foreign 
princes,  &c. 

•  ■  Nocturnal  ffrcA,  in  astronomy,  the  arch  of  a 
drcle  described  by  the  son  or  a  star  in  the  night. 

NocTURLABiuM,  or  Noctumal,  an  instrument 
chiefly  used  at  sea,  to  take  the  altitude  or  depres- 
sion of  some  ^tars  about  the  pole,  to  find  the  hour 
of  the  night  and  the  latitude  of^he  place. 

NoDBfe,  in  astronomy,  the  two  points  in  whiiclt 
the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the  ecliptic.  Thesis 
are  called  the  ascending  and  descending  nodes. 
The  line  in  which  the  two  cirdes  intersect  is  callclil 
•*  the  line  of  the  nodes."  This  line,  as  it  refers  to 
all  the  planets,  shifts  its  situation  IMh  east  to  wesilP, 
contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 

Nolle  prosequi,  in  law,  is  a  tetn^  mia^e  iise  of  ti^ 
signify  that  the  plaintiff  win  proceed  no  farther  iof 
Bis  action.  In  criminal  cases  it  can  only"  be  entered 
by  the  attorney  general.  '^ 

NoMADEs,  a  name  giren  to  natibns  whose- whol* 
occupation  consists  in  feeding  their  docks,  and 
who  have  no  fixW  place  of  abode,  but  shift  thfeit 
residence  according  to  the  state  of  {Pasture.  '* 

'  NoMmATivE,  in  grammar,  the  first  case  of  houhtt 
t^t  are  decKnable.  Tlie  nonQnuatire  case  is  th% 
aubject  of  a  proposition  or  affirtii&tion :  'thus,'  in  tb^ 
trords,  tHe  **'  house  is  repaired,**  house  is  theiriotnH^' 
taative  of  the  noun ;  f>tit  in  the' words  ♦«  tiepanrthi 
liouse/'wIbiich'coQtaln  no  pre)pK>^ititm-or*aifiimft^ 
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«ioa^  home  if  uiMUft  Hi*  mnmi0»^mm^rmA4il^ 
tbe  w»rda,  ^«  I  went  to  tbe  hmmf-  wbeM  >  ftbe  p^i^ 
«pa  aptiking  i»tlie  sufeyect,  **  I  "  iate  juuniiii* 
ive  onie.     TiM  jmnofttire  oase  «|i|Bdii  b«i)pr 

fAired," 

NoMQimroftMHTs^  idaast  wlio  retoe^  l»  join  &e 
IHtebUehed  worship  in  the  estafalitbi^  olniicb. 
NoDCiiiifenotita.in  Etg^d,  «reof.t«o..9flfE^^v  V 
8iioh««  absent  ibemseivwi  from  4iiwi  wosriiip 

no  othmr  «p€f8iiMio»:  ft.  P»pist».iUMiProlfi8tWlt 
di«^»rte«i.  Xlir«ireKi(yof  soinei.kH^.f^tiU.^ 
isting  againit  Papists,  is  extreme  j^lmt  tbi^.aif 

NoN-^UBOK,  one  who  refosiMlto^ak^tWi^plM  4^ 
#ddity^tfae«iieQemion;  estaUisbed  at.the  rero- 
lnlioB,  and  who^wa^in  eonsequeaoeunto;  Gerta%a. 
itMpoaitioay  aad  liable  l^eeitaia  peQaltiea« .  -a 
*  Nmp-NkturtAyin  medioiiie,  so  called  hecamip 
l^tiiftirahlise  thiiy  became  tbecaiisee  of  disease 
WV  WHMa  a«d  drioka,  sleep  aodiis  opposite,  moiieii 
pud  rest,  the  pasaions  of  the  mind,  aed  tbere^»i|^ 
4tdtas  and  etepsiloiia. 

;;:-JieM-nMsMif  the  wilful  afasenee  ef.  an  eoskN* 
fiaatiO'lTomiNi  heneiloe,  oonllnaed  for  one  mes^ 
logiei!hery«r<fev'tisfilm<piJk|i%  at  diiitoeiit  timai.  in 
4hefyeai»^  V  feis  wliicb  lae  ia  liable  to  eertaiii  pflaali- 
Ifk^^  faitbiabipev  Ihe  kiftf 's.  chaplftins»>  Seth^i  m 
t^Kcepted^  i.'i*   .,.«..►  /i  .    ii  '   I  V  V 

^«  i JMek-itii^,  tbeidrapplog- of  a  aoH  (ip^..iuitiop, 
i^vanomictiiy  tberasC  ls^4te  piaiotiff^'a.cirau^ 
HHni;ci>;>tim  ivfeneiiillyf  liitppeps>  ^en»  aoeaimt,  ^ 
fornix  «rnvr  i»   Die  pNmiffVi ,  pmqwdir<gi,  wlicin 
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i»«iy«»  ^1  Mar  to  iMif  c^  m  toir  ye^Ot  jil'0«»« 
mH  oMiy  iAe  plice  ia  the  Ic^iftwiiiff  lOftMti^^is. 
WMe  tf-f^Midliff  bruffB  *  pMaikal  ^tdoift,  md  deM 

1m  rafiiset  ill  Maud  a  verdict :  S^  WbefttOii^^lairfi 
tur  kr  MT  liWi^fdr  truj^tahcwiriif  mwi  iwrcwt  ^ 
ii^ nfNto^iy ;  ••'  -^  .  *.  ^  •   -        -»  ■»-..- 

Kofsne,  Hie  «rg«ii  of  Maett;'    l^e  iiee  of  tbefiioiii 

0&ki§isi  roiyiiitiBn^-  and  te*  MuMtooe  te  ttSdn«t 

NoMNMor, «  €kMk  niwtf,  lagiiiiyiiijf^iiiitioiuiMji 
»r  WHiiit^qtt  diteatie^  ■   *  -  w 

NofTdca^  iiMfia««ii»  of  i^vt^olaMe;  jyabftanodi 
vldi^  iMiiiailaidtfl^  &i>«(oliM«i|.fd^otlia«i  of  ^1|« 
iame  IdiiiL  Itiia  of 4igte«MiiBiirt€iirf  pwti|r  tnmt^ 
9afeBi;alid'i>f«fsery'«mglilMrf%ilH^    It$iiMii^lef 

It  JTi  tfirtiaj  im.aiiiiirtt  iii  jfciidt  jif  jmijitimytiiurf  iji 

NoT4ftr;  a|^r8Qp,.u«viany  a  4«iifi»cr«iHbo  (akii 
atioiv  «■  ftawit  ^tj  jMetai^f  pmiamm$  M^ 
MiaicbiBtott'4^lNn^Qi^iw.i||ti«r  writM^  At  f  r*^ 
•oHfi^e  iti<o*)fed>a;iMm|rii|iiiMi«^iwW  il^Uialgr^ailf 
tMfep  id«6dt7 or  •  wtiUngatf  i»  «difr': l»  nofyBa. |lHii| 
aatlwBtiQjMfe  diiaiiwriifltoti  5<i  ¥tMklM»i» .  pciiGipallf 
eiDidfliyod  m  biiiuiiefi»  ^ooefniDf  nierohat^^. »! 

irlitfl|iis(th0iMM»f»i«vftiqg  in,  jfMtJMJidttthfti  10x44^ 
woid»>«r  ^aaaHMiPlii»  wWahf  lili««pft|ri0MiilM»f  vaU^ 
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f^on^  a  libttiiiU.1  or  'sbbi0viAliiB.''S8i'tiugf  ..t(f 
cai!pV€Ww»9etfaiagfiiiftliMle4iompMS*  Niitein  muaic^ 
A  ^bwmeter  whieli  mavlu  a.  snmd ;  tiiat  »,    tJte 
ll€ii^atioii  and  iyJiiig*of  tiia  Toioe,  and  the  awiftoegM 
a&i  dtmwm^f  'tw  motiiMiii. '  la  gaocraiy 
dia  term  aole  is  ^iasprabeaded  aU  tke  «igBs 
alM^raelMravtaAkiniiiae^tiMiqgh ID  pnqpri^y^'  tJ»e 
vvord  ODly  inipftiat  tlie  marka  whiah  denote  «h# 
deg^reeBof  gvavilyaiid  acafeMMaato  Jba  given  to  each 
aaund. 

NoTONfiCTA,  theAoot^^  ageana  ofiimectE  be^ 
iongkigtotkeovdarof  Aaiai^^tfrat  of  which  tiwra 
ArelbttrleeABpaciaa^)  and  aerea  of  than  ooauiMa 
ih  Bnrope.— Tha  l>llowing  is  the  description  •  of 
Ae  aotonecifa^iisiica  .*   its  lags  areiongi,  and  when 
taken  ont  of  the  water  it  hops  ;  it  ia  yecy  csanaaoA 
in  the  ponds  of  watarin  Hyde*pariE,  and  inaerieral 
places  dMmt  Londsn.    It  is  of  a  very  particniar 
ftrtn,  bdngflilMi«ttihe  heUy^  and  nsiog  to  » 
Hdge  in  the  iMdle  of  the  back;  aoihatwhen  it 
IHiHms,  wfaiehit  floes  almost  always  on  its  back» 
itill)6d^4kaanilfchtbft  vcsemblanoeof  a  boat  in 
figure,  whence  its  vulgar  name.    It*]s  eight  linea 
kiiig,   tbi^ee  briMd^  aad  two  and  a  half  thick. 
KatctfO  has  provided  it  widi  an  affnnviieiweapett' 
resdmfafing^a  sling;    It  mnStbe  eantiousiy  haadkil 
hf  those  who  woteld  ardid  being  psioked:  byti^ 
§^  ike  point'of  its  rostrum  is  eiieeednigly  ihlfe]^ 
indlntdlmbte  psisftil^  battbeatmaationgossoir 
m  a  few  mltfttteS.    The  bead  ia  iaig»<a»i  bi^rd^* 
liMe^yesrieaHly^aSrisngdburftnn;  the  aoie^a: 
lot^grtenboHi^#  piobdsciS)  en&ig  ujtbsrdnid 
Aiarp  jptotift,  wbicb^  in  its  natarstpestae,  ifftmuim 
tttMlartfSBfbaByy  asad«saeh«it»^ia«tidAt^eC 


not  t^t 

legs.  TtMo«ltr:p«irvOfitswiagB'«B»of*iNdaft»h 
ciSoiii^  with  spota  Qf  a  dead  wlut^  $  th^jr  are  loipfi 
narrow,  and  someivfaat  tia&spnraMt ;  tAiey  teimioata 
tea  nmndiflh  pMiit»aBd|ieHecily.eDi:«(tb».wM^ 
hwif.  Th«  tnang^ar  {dccfi: wbish  ataods^ JMtwa^ 
Utelopoflliewin^Biafalttd,  avd  per&ptly.  Uaok^i 
tiie  inner  wtega  aw  braadev  aadi^liMrifir  than  tha 
0alerona»;w>  they  are. tlnDyfierfaai^  tranipai:ant« 
aodofapatepearleelonr.  ,!n^  hinder  pair  b^iny 
longer  than  the  rest,  they  senre  as  oars ;  and  natorf 
has taftediitham  .inth  liair  far^  IbM  pjupoae*  lliis 
flVBitDse/  mosfty  liics  in  the  v«atsiv  where  it  pi^f 
ensauil  iBseot8,.kiliingth«m>a»i. sucking  Ih^ 
jiaots-wiiih/its.fKobssoia»;  i«  j|b«».StianBer  of  tb# 
water  soarpioDy  and  many. other a^iiatioinseotf^:.  if 
sctets  its  pay  TOlsntly>/and  ^axls  Mith  iiw»rfdih)f 
swiftness  ta  a  oDiisideFaUa  diiftanoa  Sjl^rit, .  ,    , 

Thougti  gvneralfy  an  lpLhahiianl.>si>  tha^  wals% 
]l  sometinies,  in  go!odwealhsfv«vtwlsoyi»  drypiig 
its  wingSf  by  expawhng^tfi^  in:llia'Stt%  aiid  ^ss 
iight:  in  thiaaew  sitnalion  it  is  not  ta.be  kaowi| 
ibr  the  same  emsttnie^  •■  nnlasa  hf  >1Ims%.  who.  .ba?jt 
•oooraSelif  observed  it. 

HomoLf  inxifiliaw^  Atarai  iiied.fi)r.  the  coa6.fi*4 
ftiaiist>f ^siaaial  €nipanHHi,:as>tbosetof  Jiistin»  Ti) 
berias^  l^s  and  mocBvpatticulss^pf^  those.  .<<if 
J«itlnian«  vl)he  aonstitntwi^s  si:».Jn«|»Biaii.werf| 
erilod  .|i09nd%  eiiMvifaMnilheus^piiMiooiag  a^raii^ 
alteiatiDn)itt;lhaifiwe;of  <the  alioisKt'laiw^  or  h^eai^ 
thbywefvauxMi  nowassestiiand,  aft^^tlMf  ravi«a)  9f 

lihe«ttttettS4;odev'«iuipiWbyi#iidev<»t;ibat«nip«^^ 
I  JiJos«^jn^noaBpbsition:wbschdl>nifiSgstolb^ 
s^poeny,  IniiiliiiiSini  ,:asdeiignfag  lo.plsasQ^  ami 
hjsnwqtr  ^mdipiwiPffding;  fiwKjtfw  \^m^0iiilim'Ms 
sisted  by  obswfatioB. 


fPft  HUM 

l^fi  JiiliaQ  year*  coavistiiig  .only  iof,  thirty  Avym  | 
i^.  QatDe,  NoTember,  origiiutet »  ite  bi^g  iIm 
moth  month  of  tl^e  Bom|iB  redcoB^ng. 
. ,  Notice^  a  person  not  yef  ikUi^  as  ezpeiie|]|oe4 
in  an  art  or  profession.  Novice  is.  mora  piMptie|ilarly 
nacd  in  monasteriea  for  a  religiojis  j^wn,  yet  iti 
|iis  or.  her  y^ar  of  probation^  s^id  i^Ho  bfts  not 
padetbevQwa, 

.  If oviGUTE,  the  term  ^poipled  £[)r  thfs  tdi^  of 
those  who  are  to  enter  a  monastery,  in  order  t0 
fufcert^in  whether  they  feel  the  hea^«nly  caU|  and 
(tare  the  ^aUfications  n^p^ssacy^far  h^ng.  tnp  to 
the  rule  to  which  they  t^re  lohinfl  theuaalivea.  by 

-.  I^ouM,  in  grammar,  atifrord  that  dapotea .  at^ 
<^ect  of  which  wa  speak^  whether,  that  olgeet  ba 
yntaaate,  inanimate  or  ideal.^  aa.miiSy  gapfi^  mind^ 
^oi|]QS  ornapdes,  as  they  ahobld  ]^e  cabled,  farm  the 
wuiiaofall)aiigaag^e:  tfai»y.>Fecallac^ctaii|instnift 
ment,  a  taw  $  the  act  of  using  that  instmmanty  tow* 
f^  I  and  thence  oibtain  the  rexb,^  to  tmo* 
.  Nucleus,  in  general,  denotes  the  kcnieli^a  mt^ 
or  any  seed  id^losed  withifi  a  hivik.  ;  Th»  titm 
f|ii^Z^tf«,iaalsR  used  foe  tj|ba.bf>4y  a£  tk-mm^  other- 
l^isa  caUeddts.Ae;a«?. .     '  '•   >  .   >    ^    ,  •  > .     /       ' 
;,  NiUMBEBSy  iu ppatry^.ofiatory^&^jQeKtaiKjMav 
'ffire^  Binpnitiaafi,  or  oadaMMV  wbiek  vnitr.  a 
larse  oi^  perM.agieeahle  to  Jhbe  oar» 
,.  NijM««aSf  jf«atica4,.p9Dsiat  i«.a.s^^ 
jjiJtheor^ttv^wiiBtlties,  Sfe.^qf.lh^'fmi^Mdsy^M^' 
jj/iimi  which  «i|akerth0  vpiaoeviniiiicajito  ths^aat,  aad 
fit  for  sio^g,  for  which  ail  Teraes  were  wpif^f 


'**'^^1itBB,^'Rhef(nidaiyor  Prosaic,  m  a  sort  of 
skttple  latHiif^cted  harmony,  less  giiuiug  than  thai 
«f 'vienMr,  but  such  as  is  perceired,  and  afibcts  this 
mind  with  pteasnfe.  The  sdbiteifce  of  the  ft- 
marks  ef^  crilfcs  onthis  md>ject  has  been  reduced  to 
Aefdltowhigf  heads:  ' 

t/  The  style  become^  nntnefbuslly  the  alternate 
^lisposition  an^temperatnre'of  liingf  aiid'  short  syT* 
lables,  so  as  that  neither  the  mnltitude  Of  short  o^es 
i«bder  it  too  hksty,  nor  that  of  long  ones  too  slow 
andlaiigdM.  Sofmetimes,  faoWferer,  long  and  short 
syUabl^  are  throtm  designedly  together,  wfthoot 
tuiy  such  mfxtdre,  to  excite  in  the  mind  the  idea 
•f  slowness,  Or  celerity,  of  motion. 

3.  The  style  becomes  numerous  by  the  inter- 
mixture  of  updrds  of  one,  two,  o^  more  syllabTes  ; 
whereas  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  moiiosyHa* 
Ues  reoders  itpttiftil  and  gTatingf. 

3.  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  riutneronsness  Of 
»  period,  to  have  it  dosed  by  magnificent  and  wei^ 
seao^i^'WOrds. 

4.  The  numbers  depend  not  Otrly  tipon  the 
ginmdettr  of'  the  word»  in  tfa<^<  close,  but  t>f  those  in 
4be  whole  tenor  of  the  period.  ' 

5^vTo  lH&^^ithe  pemd  fhw  eqnaU^r  "and  tfalSff^ 
the  harsh  concmrenoes  of  letters  and  woMs  is  to  be 
jAwiiotiriy  latoiSed,  paytiottlorly  the  freqdent 
mtdiiig  of  yongfa  eensonants ;  the  hegikftlii^  iStt 
first  ayllable  of  a  won!  wf^  the  last  of  t!ie  yr^ 
nximgf  the^liWqQeMt  repetition,  wiieie  repetition  ia 
titit  ^eaMilej  of'thd  same  letter  or  syllable^' Bad 
.«iJw  fi«q«aiitofaii  «if -irords  endh^ 'wkh  the  siith^ 
fdaflid;.  "■* '  ■■•'''  <  '■   '  .'     .  •■^.  ■    t  »  "ii 

6.  The  atmoet  care  is  to  be  takan  My  kt  ttMllg 

3h  S 
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Cf^tfMn^  ^  «9P<Mmit  of  the  miml^erii^  qf  tli^i|»ep^ 

I|ist9ry  of  about  thirty  eight  yiWf*    .      .  ^  . 
..  2^|)|fBi^i,.  ^prrmts^tbos^  which  ar^^MPeaiiiioii^b^ 

•  ^  BNi:ur4riy^9''0tt//i «  will  or  4^^  csj^pves^ed  tfVr 
^y » ]^<(  |kot»V«^into  .writing,  If  uDpup^tif^n  ia  i| 
g^9^ lao^i  sign^ft^ sou^tfei^  l^at  e^tfic^y 

Nun^EG,  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Mi/irittica :  it 
l^jvns  pmfii{iBttyf  bnt  iMt  exchufpnely,  iutberHui^ 
Islands,  ^d  the  trade  was  formerly  mooppoli^Ked 
)>y  the  Dutch.  It  is  generally  separate  IrpiQ  % 
4Mitwardcoaty'tiif''roace,  h^i»re  it  is  shipped;  but 
4lie  whole  fruit  it  occasionally  iqipotfed  hi  a  pre^ 
'VMrrad  fitatei  as 41 8i^eetQ|ea$^ 

..(^YOTALO^iA,  a  disorder  of  A^  ey0,  in  whieb^ 
.through  wettkMS»  il  can  discern  ol^ects  only  by 
iti^h%  ^n-  in  obsciire  plaoeBt^  Thi9  is  a  congrtituti^nal 
fieUktvnoitobecaM.  Aki^lovaists  sfttdbutii  it  to 
the  want  of  a  constituent  part  of  the  animal  siib- 
uttuiir,  icfldle^  the  rete  tOuoowm^  whtoh  giirett  eobur 
'^«ha  oamfl«ln«»^'hiliri  ind  eyoa;'  •    ^ 

•  tNTCtHBttfiaon,  ttte-'dayand  tdglit,  or  wjpBX»^ 
:*lltedty4hiith0ttrtr.' "  ;-' 

«>  'NtttM,  intttymtikiflfi  'an  infi^ilar  goddess,' itt- 
^&taiilbgr<^ito(MiDtfedii^,'W00i}9,^^^^  Tfie 

^4tfyni^i  who  i»ere^N^>i«e8eDtfedad'exitlltif  w«th»lit 
kdtfnW/ H^cre  Hhe  "dattj^iers  of- Qoranofe  «tid 
'^TtJthyisv  ' '    ■  ' '  '    *  *  •  ■•"  »    •      -  *  ' 

»NKf<^  9lMi^.  ,1^^  te(ppMdi'<^Mytt  'CUkftadtor,  m  to 


tngi^  lMV«nty,  but  ooi  to  be  nMnortal.  Hkef 
urere  betioffd  to  Migbk  ia  flpiiiis<B  miA  ftMRitaiw6 
Tfaty*«t«  deffoiilied  at  sleepless,  and  as  dreaded  by 
^'cooiilry ptople."  *« Thdr  divelliiigfB  badge- 
WehMj  n  sprftier  or  well  of  water ;  the  former  oilem 
^  oollectioD  of  uHristare  omtieMed  ot  exuding'froM 
tiie  r^Q^and  sides-;  and  Ibis,  in  natty  instatioes, 
being  ptegwuit  with  stony  partides,  concreted,  and 
nftuie^d^  it»  passage  by  incrustatioD,'  the  grodnd- 
im^kiitt  «tt  ages  and  eottkitries,  of  idle  tales  fhannA 
«r  adapted  byisuperstitietas  and  cMdukms  people/^* 

Ntmph,  a  name  ibr  a  Chrysalis,  which  see.      < 

»  •       •  ■ 

|IUU,l..f,lL'L|!l  .ill    ,;,JH'    .Ml".!'!!!.    IIML'       SBEggB^ 

%Jy  the  fourteenth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  wbiah  hm 
cUfiereat  proniufiiations  (  the  sound  is  oftjen  ao  toft 
^  to  require  it  double,  and  thfit  chiefly  in  ihs 
Aaiddle  of  wprds^  as  gooss^  r<9»r«!of,  &g»  in  some 
words  this  o  a  is  pronounced  like  th^  short  iiy  aa»{|i 
^fiooffi  hlaodm  O,  as  a  num^er^,  is  sojp^mes.  vmi^ 
/or  eleven,  a|id  lyitb  4  dt^h  over  it  for  .eUveot  tlvift- 
.f^d.  •         2  >  I 

.«   Q^Kv.^be  mme  oC  a  tnee  ranking  awosigiliee 
Jaigest  and  most  vtmigv^^mf^  a^d  v^M  ia  botfUi|r 
\qmKfm*    Ti^apeoin  of  pak  w»  extremely  nume- 
rous, and  dispersed  over  almost  aU  parts  of  the 
worlds  <A0<Miikc!jt'fhe.eTeiiPiecnkind,  peeoliario 
.91.  The^a«»,Jn  Devpnabin^ia  wenUQBed.ln  the 
iG^jfiUmiik^'^.Mm&utinA.  ipr  17:73.    It.  is  in  th|it 
iJ|^gbbft!4rU<iod  €i41e4  J^AW^pak,  iipoim  one  W#- 
Lam  Lucombe,  who  cultivated  it  near  Exetei:  .vvikh 

^fwcfi^ei,  .  U  iF^vs^  yiswbt  ^  44ry  and  iii  wood 
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iM^ximd  Ittttf^liat  of  tiie  oonraiWftOiac.  im^r^mf 
iftso  quick  UmA,  iatircn^  or Ibirtf  jf^sn,  iti^g^nlr 
aii4  oJfistade-oxoeeds  that  of  a  eommoit  one  at  ^ome' 
b^ndredl  years  «f4i|fe..  Il  is  cultivated  in  Comwaii/ 
Si^ltteni^litres  ai^-  various  other  filaceit  Thi^ 
ppNitb  of  tho  oommoB  oak*  in  general  isiestrMMly 
^w.  TbeaooTAi  ocioojk^cors,  kthefimit'tof  lliiBf 
teWt,     ..^  ...  :i  : 

.\|Qa)|-l»rka^i3awr4ui^4i)eu8ediD4aaMng;  -in 
$gtlidi\cixi^tk^^')mr]i'Vt  afiriUroag  astringent,- and  it 
tlj$f)sfox^  j^mvw^^^^m  htfemorvbagea.'  Some 
i)^rsoD«,bave«ufp0«e(|  thai  it.  would  answer  erery 
purpose  of  F^vuvian  hark;  hut  this  iitea^  othersj 
H^,  trial,  baye  disGonntena&ced.  fioth  the  hark 
and  the  leaves  are  employed  in  hot^beds  ;<  and  the 
leaves  ace  now  ri^ckon^U  better  for  this  use  Hiaii 
llv^bark.        '    •  •  « 

:^-  Omu^Icx^  galUi  pratvAcraiices  on  the  leases  of 
iheoak^rmed  and  inhabited  by  insects;  They 
appear  ia  Apnland  remain  till  June  or  long^* 
Wtieo-opened,  they  are  fotind  to  contain  one  insect 
4Kdy.  «« Itni^htappe«r1iiatthepav««e%,'wbeA 
iyhe4iad  formed  ^a  gall  lor  IbehaMtation  of  her 
f'Qma  o£r$pnngr  had  pboed  it  in  an  impregnaMe 
'iiirtCQSS4.ihui  ttmtia  not  the  oaaa  V  iwk  ifre^ntljf 
J^tappeiNi^bat  afiy>«htoh>pi«diioM^a  wmm'^ffAne 

•  caraivoYovs  kind^'piorttes  the  sides  o^  tiie  gaily  and 
^^^ipoito  lAer.'efg«:vi4t4in  it^  The.*^voifiD^' ;vi4i^ 
*hat^hedi  f^f^^^Mfm  4k9  l^raper  tnhahteit^  mi^ 

•  l^allyi  after  dov^POiiiig  it^fipassea^vitsaUv^wta  «faa 
.'  l^ry9^s.state«fittd<theBOo  t4>paarsriAlhalhBm^it^ 

jj^areat^^f)  and  iM-tmik  mdnnf  its*  way:4Kit  ofi^tlie 
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immlm»h  ^  <Mrd«r  tp  be  tmed  in  oioftiiig'  seami 
^  •Hh^'y  to  fitpppiiif  olr  fWffeatkag  MkB,  . 
.^  $>4X9 ^n^ftfim  of  comt knovnin'boteiiy  wide^ 
ttiQ  Dftii»e  a«r<9ui.  The  anginal  «»«mti7  <if  the  D«t; 
tbut  18)  tbe.|»l»c»  in  wbiob  it  giwws  witbotkt  !Ciilti* 
9»t^p«i^i» Jatiefl  b|f  Mr.  Biraee^  in  Aroossi,  a  smitit 
teiicit<MiX'««»c  the  source  tof  tbe  S^ilet  «<  Wiii 
oats,"  says  this  gentleioao,  <<  grow  up  herst 
$fmU«BmiadSr^  R  pcoiigioos  iMigbft  and  siz«, 
capi»k(e  Qfle<L(rfGO»MaiJiig  both  the  liorse  arid  faU 
iSHiirr  andfKW]ft4>f  tbifc  slalks  being  little  less  tbaii 
•H-iocb  in  mcnmferepce.  Tbejf  bave/when  ripi^ 
th^  appeaniiceDf  sQEiaU  leaties.  The  inhabitants 
Sbdke«no  sDii  of  ose  •f  this  gnati  in  any  period  of 
its  gd«wth»  The  uppenlkest 'thin  husk  ofrit  ii 
bssotiftiliy.:  taiiegattd  witb  a  ehangeable  purplt 
colour:  the  taste  is  perfectly  good."  • 

'.  OifffLy  a  ibmad  and  soknm  pledge*  by  word  of 
mouth,  made  in  the  presence  of  a  inagistrate,  or 
fUbiSf  pevsOu'  cepdered  oompeteiA  by  the  laWt  to 
•dniinuiier  it*  Qatbs  afo  taken  on  two  very  diP* 
ferent  oecasioas  x  In  the  irstyaa^^  is  an  asserv^ 
llPH'of  A0  ttUih^  of  sDinethiDg  #hk3h  the  juf6r,'  ^ 
•tfeniiervsnysiiasbappencd)  in tbe  second  itir i 
pKonuse^er wow. respecting  his futuris  oondin^^  -it 
tbo  tbingi«»erteii  4s  noi  trfie^  we^^f  that  tfafe  jure^ 
biw  $iiH!rn>frUpBly,  and:is  gnilty  9f  peijury.  If  he 
Ihat'  svi«a«»to  pnrsue  a  certain  litie  of  cendutil 
Ante  tdd^foywe  ssy^^afrte  h^'brok^  his  oa;th  ^ 
bint  we  cannot  charge  him  witli  ^eijury-.  In  boti| 
lheiKroisfea^«fao«mTer;tbe'^eheMforih  of  ail  oMh 
ifit  ^die  name:;'  the  iumr^tcoriBeMs  t6^  eir^ect '  tfiNi 
blessings  of  Qod,  only  as  he  does  or  shall  nptiik 
thKtnitbrOctdo  tiie  H&ig  Dsq^i^  el'>b9ith''Thft 
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Jurar;  7f  a  Ctnrislkriy  wbiHTbe  \i^lm^  in  t^kiB  &# 
trdrds  of  theoBth,  pnts  fiis  rigfht  Jiaiid  nipoik  W 
ttble  or  o(b«r  book  conteiliitig^  theibiir  gMpels. 
7ho  tti^aoing  of  tfiit  {Mit'of  the  c%9tmony^  i»  very 
MfMi  obscured'  by  aii  omMoti :  a«  is/lwibody  tbiit 
if-  tbo  wboH  Iff  ^o>->r^l^  oar^dM'  nmmier  •  ia 
wbiefa'Hisfreqttetttly'jp^omed.  ^Pbewotds  g«s 
veraUvuBed  are  «b«los  iS&'A^  w^  G^mI/  bm  il 
was  dkigiMlhiiK,  Hv4tll<  M^eiiee  t*  tte  fMptid,  it 
ifalmid  ali»abie  tflid^  ^M^tAit^  fMtfawli  ^4kii  kot}k, 
^  ia  jiin^prudence,  ato'datbanMrawfa  «iri»'fbld 
purpose:  itis  inlaid^ t^tefbcM^f-tb«  totiMi^ 
cSQceff  of  tnettv  ^  ^^"^  W^teitanHy  oTHioliot^l  alid  bjr 
connectD)^  tbeir  words  with  their  religious  hopes-) 
ttid,  ill  a't^al  ^int  of  tlw,'  bytift;  imrmMfty  to 
render  an  asser^oi^  ea)^able  of  proofs  t  and  -ac  oooii 
facilitate  the  puhishmeDt  of  peijury,  audfvit  metl 
upon  tfaeil'  gudrd  against  the  conmiissioii  of  Hie 
dtime.  " 

*  Oath;  CormatUmy  an  oath  bf  the  jMromiMcny  Itind,* 
taken  by  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain,  at  iSbmt 
coronation.  The wotdsim these: 
-^  <^  The  archMsfaop  or  bishop  shaH  say— > Will 
you  )36letimly  prMttiseand  swear  to  govern  the- 
p^opWdf  ^his  Ung^om  of  Bn^and,  and  the  do«ut-» 
iii^dns  thi^reunto  belonging,  ac<^ingto  the  stattftes 
d^pairfiatdenttlgrt^d okr,  and  thelawa iiddt)Ustdfns 
of  the  same?"  '         '      »'^ 

"^•The'kfflg'Ad  quetei-AalV  say,-i-I  iMUleMiiy 

promise  so  to  do."  ' . ;  ^ ' 

1  ''  i)HhehlJishop  ol^biihop  :-^-^ill  yoa,toikMiNiiait 
oPybm^|k)W^,  cattle  law  and  jastiee,  hf  ttmy> ' 
t^  1>e  executed  ift  aH  yottt  judgmenta^f^  .»./... 
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.  «  Arehlbii^p  or  bifihop  :— Will  you  to  the  wt- 
wost  of  your  power  mmUm  the  .laws  of  God,  th» 
true  profeMioD  of  the  g^ospel,  and  the  Prol^taat 
idbmied  relififioii  eatabliiriied  by  law  ?  and  will  yoi| 
pfieaerve  unto  the  bishops  aiid  dergy  of  this  reato* 
aod  to  the  phurebes  coBimitteid  totheu'  ^arg^,  aU 
•uch  rights  and  privileges,  as.  by  law,  ido  vt,  4&aU 
peitain  unto  them  or  any^  of  4heiB  ?" 
.  "  Kiugor  ^aeeni-^V  tbislpvmrasotodo*"  ,« 
•  *^  After  this*  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  hOB 
hand  upon  the  holy  gospels,  shall  ^y  ,r— The  jLhioga 
whioh  I  have,  hete  b^bre  proKiiiied,  I  will  perfernj^ 
and  keep :  So  help  me  <jM!<'-and  then  slndl  Isisfk 
th^book'' 

O^tct'glati^  in  a]iuero«$op€),or  te]iesc9pf9>  thfi^ 
{fUss  plac^  at  the  end  of  the  tube :  which  is  next 
the  objeet.         »  <  '^ 

OBj£cTiye  casCf  in  sopae  grammars,  the  apcwia-, 
tive  case.    The  objective,  or  accusative  case,  is  that,. 
in  which  the  noun  is  the.  object  to  which  the  actipn 
refers ;  as  I  reminded  the  master^  in  which  woxdSf , 
the  Tnaster  is  used  in  the  a<?cu8ative  ease.  .   1 

Obi^te,  flattened  or.  shortened,  as  an  oblate 
^heroid,.  having  its  axis  sl^orter  than  its  middle., 
diameter,  being  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a^  e]lipf»|f 
about  t()ie,§horter  axis.  The  oblatene^  of  the  eart^. 
reters  to  the  diminution  of  the  polar  axis,  in  respteet, 
to  the  equatorial. 

..OjSMiH^  eii^esf  in  grammar,  all  except  the  nomi- 
■ative.  ,     s 

t  QuBSSLV AT ffSLT^  ^>  place  conYt nient  for  taking  ob- 
serfatioi(is  of  the  hearenly  bodies.    Atk  Obs^&«>^ 
tory  is  genevally  a;l)ttilding.in  a  lofty^  or  at  leasts. 
UBQoofined  situation,  an4  CjUfybod  with  the  T^vi* 


site  iii0ftr«rtiieiilB.  The  most  eelebniM  edMeesiif 
thiitkitid,  fare  tlibaer  of  Greeowieli,  Vmin^  Ifi^uii* 
targ^,  MH  bjr  Tyetae  Brtbe,  Pdi^,  lAii  mmmeg.  . 

Tbe  Ibilowijft^  ihsMfiieiiU'  are  neo^Mury  m  aar 
ebMTvaH^.  1.'  A  pMNihMft'  efecft  «»  liiao^im^ 
ifjlbiuA  tiiiii^.  '  !K'.  Afi  acKitifiiMto  ttffiraittittg^  iitCMSo^f 
er  a  r«ie<Miig-  otie'  of  twi>  Ibet  In  ^eiffii:  s«  A 
Bucrometer.  ^.  A  cfnadMlit.  5.  Ali''tfMli*i»M»ii^4^ 
or  equitoirbd'  sedlbi^.  And'  6:-  A  tballslt  mtid  eqtial 
lititude  instrument.  TlH^ '  eqdfltorud'  ^  fliMblf 
Obeervatoiy  is  an  initmrnent  6edgnM  tC^  Ufervrer  d 
MddW  of  118^1  {MUTjKMMt  in  prftetlM'iibtiidiby^ 
independent  of  any  particalarobili^rtftOH':  " 

Oju,  a  sort  of  tdiiinan,  to  which  dom«Mf»f  th# 
jibtibilB  of  Africa  pay  a  suf^fltifmfirrc^ftM^^iiMde. 

Occvtr,  BbmeMtsgW^^y  ^«cre^' or  InVisilUe. 
Tbe  occult  sciences,  so  cdled  as  dependllig^  npoii 
inTisible  things,  are  tna'gic,  necroteEffcy,  Bee,  Go* 
cult  qualifies,  in  philosophy,  w4iie  those  ^utditie* 
of  body  or  lipiril,  ^hfoh  bafSed  inV^i^iion.  Ex* 
^imeotal  philosophy  sets  its  fkce'  It^inst  occitli 
etttuesix  gtidltties,  as  teriris  in  wbich^  ^noranct 
fakes  shelter,  and  ftfotii  ^hich  eiror  is  prodded. 

OcciiLTATioN,  }tf  astfofioiiiy,'  the  llfdae  durin§^ 

lirfaich  a  staV  iis  hid  from  our  sight,  by  tii^  inter* 

position  of  the  body  of  tbe  n^'don,  of  some  olher 

planet.  .  ,  ' 

OcEAK,  that  mass  of  salt  water  wlfktt'sni^nmndi^ 

afi  parts  of  the  i^orld,  adH^iich  id  d^thig^ished, 

for  convenience  of  description,  as  if  divided  ittti^ 

three  principal  sections,   t.  The  Atlantic  ooeate^ 

whieh  divides  Ettrope  and  AfVite  lh>^  Aai^vkft^ 

ind  is,  in  general,  about  3000  miles  in  width  ;  8v 

Tkk  Fa^c  ocean,  it  South  Sea,  whioh  4i¥kto 
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1^i9fi|^  fjrwf^  JUia,  and  if  gifiVMrallyy  abp^t 
)9il)lQ0  nal«8  oyer  ^  3.  The  lodian  ocean,  ifbich 
fft^jti>rajif  $be  East- Indian  from  Africa,  and  Uf  3000 
9M1«s  l^qxVi*  "^M  Mediterranean^  BaltiCi  White- 
st ^.  ^«  gai^  Of  faraacbes  of  the  one  oc^an. 

OciujB,  in  na^oral  history,  a  ge»us  of  earths^ 
Rightly  fmeee^t,  composed  of  fine,  smooth,  soft^ 
argiJl^li^lct^p^rtiQles,  roiji^  to  the  touch,  and  rea.- 
dUy  di0MsU»la  ijpi  irater.  OchiEi^  ^re  of  rariouii 
fiojqw^  ^  n§d,  blue,  yellow,  bpiowiiy  Si^c* 
^  QGHMfipf^  ^  %ure  of  eight  sides  and  angles. 
y^^f^exi  aU  thesides  and  angles  are  ef{va}f  it  is  callea 
a  "  regular  octagon**^ 

OcTAiisp|U)M,  ^  body  consisting  of  eight  e^ual 
and  eqaiy§4ent  triangles. 

P(;tq^e^j  tjxe  eightb  month  of  the  year  as  9T-^ 
range4.by  Homulus,  and  t^ien^e  named :  but  t}ie 
testhinthekalep4erof  N\ini«,  Julius  Ceesar,  &c. 

Coin,  Woden  or  Wgdan^  the  supreme  deity  of 
theancientnations  of  northern  Europe,  from  whoni 
the  tbi^-th  d^y  of  the  Christian  week  is  called 
Wedpesday^orWpden'sday.  8ee  Dat.  "  Odin,*J 
says  |)r.  Henrys  in  his  Histi^ry  of  Great  Britain,' 
'^  is  belieTed  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  Qne  true 
<^od  amc^g  the  first  colonies  who  came  from  the 
east,  and  peopled  Qermany  and  Scandina?ia,  and 
among  their  posterity  for  several  ages :  but  at 
lejgigth  a  n^g^ty  cpn<|ueror,  the  leader  of  a  nev^ 
army  9i  adT^nturers  fron^  the  east,  pver-run  the 
90i:ih qt*JBijirone,  fsrected  a  gJ^t .empire,  a8sume4 
tb^  i\$gQCi^9,  of  .Q(^in»  and,ctaime4  the  hoi^qurs  w^icl]^ 
![|ia4,l«;OI?fQCli[>frly paVI  totbatDjeity^  Fromt'h^nfe^ 
^r\¥a(^i  tl^is  deified  o^ort^,  under  the  name 
0^u,  Of  WM'^H  A^^WP  tb,^  cljief  ol^ect  of 
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idolatrous  worship  of  the  Saxons  and  Baties  iii  thi« 
island,  as  well  as  of  many  otbef  nations.  Having 
been  a  mighty  and  suceessiPu!  warrior,  he  Wais  be- 
lieved to  be  the  god  of  war,  who  gat«fVidt(]hry,  and 
revived  courage  in' the  confiiet.  Having  civilh^ed, 
in  some  measure,  the  eounfti^es  wliith  lie-'cMque* 
red,  and  introduced  tstts  ibth^erty  litiktiown,  he 
was  also  worshipped  as  the  god  of  arts  and  tiritiits.' 
In  a  word,  to  this  Odin  hU  deluded  woi^^ers  im- 
piously ascribed  all' ifie  attributes  Which  belong 
only  to  the  true  6^:  'to  hhti  they  built  h»igtji1ldent 
temples,  offered  many  saci^ces,'  4nd  consecrated 
the  fourth  day  of  th*  )4<eek,  whn^MsT  Still  called 
by  his  name  in  Engl»M',  at^d  hi  all  the  other  c6uq>- 
tiiea  where  he  was  formerly  worshipped."'       ' ' 

Oesophagus,  the  gullet,  is  a  itieniibHuifliceoAif  ^- 
nal,  reaching  from  the  fatties  to  the  stonfa^h,  and 
conveying  into  it  tlie  food  taken  mt  the  a^Uth  .Its' 
figure  is  somewhat  like  a  fmmel,  and  its  upper 
part  is  called  the  pharynx. 

Oestrus,  in  natural  history,  the  gad-^y^  a  gtnus 
of  insects  of  the  order  diptera:  The  sp^^  ^^Ihis 
genus  are  extremely  troublesome  to  hiftHeu,  dheep, 
and  cattle.  There  are  twelve  spedciTianlfed  Oestrus 
bovis,'  Oestrus  equi,  Oestrus  hoiAlh^'  ^! /The 
principal  European  species  is  Oistru^W^fif,'4ir^  the 
ox-gad-fly,  which  is  of  the  ^e  of 'A  #)him«ti'l)^. 
The  female  of  this  species,  when  f^^y'to'^ilgb^sit 
h^  eggs,  fastens  on  the  back  tX^  a  f^if^;'^  b  *  W, 
and  piercing  the  skin  with  thetubt; 'ilitUitfefl^^'thft 
lip  of  the  abdomen,  deposits  an  egg  in  the')^1Afft%&^\ 
and  then  proceeds  to  anotlier  s^t^iit  dlfin^^flfBtkhce 
from  the  former,  repeating  the  saiA^' 'dj^ielMon  at 
intervals,  on  many  parts  of  the  animil^rb•lsk.'  The 
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fain.wWcU  4^«  operalioQ  ooeasioos  10  extreme,  Aad 
^eiiGe:f atUe,  <is  it'  forMeuig  their  «roel  enemy,  art 
ot^aenfiedi  tp  be  seised  wilih  tUe  mp^  Tiolent  horror 
when  afipriah^i^ve  «f  th^.approficheg  of  ^tbe  female 
oeslrua,  flyiofi^  instaoiiy  to  ,ik^  .n^sMrest  pond  or 
pool  ^  .w«|tor^  it  having il^ie^li^  WifterF.ed  UwU  this  in- 
«ict  rAtffdy  *  ^t^)i^  ^tle  w\|^a  ^^^tding  in  w^r. 
Qmc^itqliSf.    gee  I^^^rjciON,    . 

OmQ^.^i4  JPet^wnfii  du^jf,  HJt^^f  ^  branch  of  the 
kipg'8(e^^(^dioary  pi^rp^^l  ^ven,tte,  consisting 
in  a  l^^ypa^tiQf  ^4-  i4  ^. [H^nd» ,  oyer  aoMl  abo^e 
all  otl^erjdutiq^  out  of  all  sals^es,  fees,  and  perqui- 
jUte^^  o^,9ifices  ai^d  pensipjo;^  payable  by  the  crown. 
This  t^  jlyoolf'  place  Ja,  tk^  thirty -first  year  of 
George  Jl,       ,    ,.    ,       ....... 

' .  OfjicsgR,.  aneaKHi  poss^s^of  ft  pqst  or  office. 
The  great. . 49^qers  ;of  tbec^pwi^^r.of  state,  are 
the  loixl  high:«rtewfM'/cK(  ^e  lotji^ .  higH-chai^cellor, 
the  lord  high-troasurer,^  tli^  lord  president  of  the 
council,  the  lord  privy -seal,  thf  i^-^hamberlain, 
the  lor^  high  jconstaibl^^  a^cT  tk^  earl-naai'shal. 

J^QO'^jPOipissiQned  offkiers^  are  setjeftnt-majprs, 
quarter-uiafiier  segaanta,^  seijc^l^,  corporals,  and 
drum  Bgk^SiS^  'n^or8>  who  are  nominated  by  their 
respective  captains^  and  appointed, by  the  com- 
manding p^cers^otl  the  regiments,  and  by  them 
reduced  wiU^out  a  court  iBBrtia^.     . 

OFFicfuas,  gftner.alf  those  whose  cc^nmand  is  not 
Jimite^  t^  a  singfe  company,  troop  or  regiment ;  but 
extei^  to  a  body  of  ibrces,  compost  of  several 
regimei^B. 

Offing,  in  sea-language,  is  a  distance  from  the 
shore  sufficient  to  afford  deep  water,  and  to  need 
no  assistance  from  a  pilot  for  the  conduct  of  a  ship : 
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tlitis  if  a  lAiip  b«  M6n  from  6hor6  «ft&fti^<rait  to  liHI* 
t^^afd,  tliey  say,  $he  ittmds  for  the  offin ;  and  if  i 
ship,  ha?iDg  the  ^hore  near  her,  navfe  aiiothe^ 
farther  out  to  sea  than  herself,  they  say  of  thdt  ship, 
that  she  is  in  the  dffih. 

Oil,  an  uhcHuou^  infiiimiDable  bahslaiic^,'flrilwii 
frdm  tarious  stfbstances,  l)Oth  aniiita]  and  v^tsibl^. 
From  the  peculiar  properties  of  diflf^nt  dils,  they 
are  naturally  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  or 
fat  oils,  and  the  volatile  or  essential  6ils :  the  foftn^fc 
require  a  high  temperature  to  rise  them  to  a  stat6 
of  Vapour,  but  the  volatile  oils  are  volatilized  at  & 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  even  at  k  lower 
one.  both  the  yolatile  and  fixed  oils  are  obtained 
Irom  plants,  and  sometimes  from  the  i^rbe  plants 
hut  always  fi-oih  different  parts  of  it.  Whoe  the 
seeds  yield  the  fixed  Oil,  the  voUktile  is  extracted 
from  the  bark  oi*  wood.  Olive  oil  has  beto  di^tb- 
jposed  and  found  to  contain  about 
i9  parts  of  Carbbn  ahd 
21  L-  Hydrogen. 

Oligarcht,  a  goyetumeht  where  the  iidiiiinistra- 
Hon  of  affairs  is  confined  to  a  few  hands. 

Olympiad,  the  space  of  four  ytors,  by  which  the 
Greeks  reckoned  time. 

Olyiapic  games,  were  solemn  games  celebrated 
by  the  Greeks,  and  so  called  fhim  the  Olympian 
•Jupiter,  or  Jupiter  worshipped  at  Olympia,  to  whom 
ithey  were  dedicated. 

Olympus,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  several 
mountains,  the  highest  of  which  stands  on  the  nc^h 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  and  is 
iPamous  for  the  fable  of  the  TitaAs.  This  mountain 
was  reckoned  the  most  lofty  in  the  whole  world,  ex- 
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ceding  the  flight  of  bii'ds :  for  w^ich  reason  it  was 
called  hfiavcn^  than  which  nothing  is  higher.  The 
serenity  reigning  on  its  summit  is  celebrated  by  the 
poets. 

Omen,  in  the  history  of  superstition,  an  accident 
supposed  to  foi^run  misfortune.  Among  the  an* 
tients,  there  were  internal  omens,  or  those  which 
affected  the  perspos  themselves.  Of  this  sort,  were 
consternations,  prjpanicyearf,  that  seized  upon  men 
withpqt  any  visile  cause,  and  were  therefore  im- 
puted to,  the  pembns,  and  especially  to  Fan,  Of 
internal  omens^  or  presentiments,  there  are  not 
wanting  pei*sbns,  of  weak  spirits,  who  still  talk 
with  sei'iousness ;  and  almost  every  object,  animate . 
or  inanipaate,  together  with  every  circumstance 
that  pccvirs,  is,  with  this  or  that  beUever,  ominous. 
.  Opium,  the  juice  of  the  white  poppy,  with  which 
whole  fields  are  sown  in  Asia- Minor,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  produced  in  its  greatest  strength  in  the 
soil  about  the  Ganges. 

,     Optics,  the  science  of  the  laws  by  which  the . 
rays  of  light  part  from  a  luminous  point,  and  reach 
the  eye ;  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of. 
Tision,  and  of  the  effects  of  light,  direct,  reflected^ 
or  refracted.      In  this  comprehensive  sense,  New- , 
ton  call^  his  book  of  light  and  colours,  optics.    In . 
a  simpler  application,  optics  is  the  science  of  direct . 
vision  only  \  while  the  science  of  the  laws  and  > 
properties  of  the  rays  of  light,  when  coosidered  as 
i-eflected,  are  called  catoptrics^  and  the  science  of 
re&acted^  rk^^y  dioptrics;  so  that,  in  its  general 
sense,  optics  comprehends  the  wkolcy  of  that  of 
which    catoptrics    and    dioptrics   are  two  parts. 
Under  the  arti«k  Light  we  have  given  an  ac^ 
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oomitofsoineof  its  propeiiies :  obMrviii^y  iimofig^ 
cfkher  things^  tbat  Ihe  piMdeg  of  lig;lit  mvBSt  l^ 
inconceivably  small,  fbr  they  cross  each  other  in  all 
possible  4ir^oiWi  viUioui  the  least  dis^miMcii. 
Take  a  piece  of  l^wn  paper  and  make  i.  pi!^<^liole 
in  it,  ^rougfh  this  small  apertuiAe,  a  gAk%  iiUMy 
of  objects  may  be  seen,  as  trees,  honsesi  &tf«  Thd 
light  proceeding  frooi  all  tkese  i»lgeets».  most  pass 
aft  the  same  instant  lhh»ugk  th9^Mei'anil.Gro«i 
each  other  before  itiey  xp^nch^h^^e^  y^ihe^tdear* 
ness  of  vision  i&^AijiJywturbed  by  it. 

The  partiples. flo^^vfrem  a IspoiiMMiabody,  as 
the  son,  or  a  candk,.aj|d  falling  i(ipon^r .eyes,  give 
lis  tbie  ideaof  ligl^:  and  iA^  rays  of  ^gbt  iftfl^ag 
on  bodies,  and  reflect^  tooor  ey^,  ,gife'iis  tbit 
idea  of  those  bodies.  For  if  yo9  go  ia|#  a  dirit 
rodm  Jpn  have  not  the  smallest  conceptiaftrOf  Ike- 
several  articles  of  farmtnre  that  il  cpntoina:  adodt 
the  rays  of  %ht,  ik^^  ai  the.same  instant,  (owing 
to  the  great  swifto^ss  with  which  tfaejr  travel),  ikU 
upbb  the  bodies  in  the  room  wiA  kJce  reieotod  to 
the  eyes,  thefi^^  exciting  in  ^acn*  nidaiistho  idM  df 
tkese  bodied.'   .     .  .      .      « 

Every  point;  cif  a  visible  body  refl^la^eira^rstyr 
l^t  in  ;ini;nanDer<cyf  directions :  k^noeiift^eRy  pait 
6f  llie  snifaoe  of  i^bo^  which  is  f^vt^^r^is  a  -npec- 
titor  win  be  visible  to  biiin',  wkten  no  iolcfrkfiiii^r 
object  stops  the  j^assage  of  %K^f  :i        :    . 

A'  narcel  pf  rays  of  light  piSiib^edi&g^l^iaii  I^^Mt 
is  called  a  pencil  (^  rtijfp.  ^       ,  v .  w .  .  ♦  .  .  j  ' 

A  i&edium  is  any  t^rans jMxeiit  body  if  hj^h  still^ 
ihe  rays  of  light  to  pass.  throngkJt , ,  Thus  wHter^ 
air,  and  fiiffiSHar^  H^dm 

FaralQ  rays  are  such  lis  Ith^m^^p  at  Hw 
same  distance  from  each  other. 


If  rayi  ^oAtitrtisllly  tvoedfe  firmn  eluA  other,  as 
from  G  t6  c  rf,tiiey  are  said  tbihVfrge.   PhkteOp- 

If  lh#y  editttiBUAlly  Apt^nefa  esbb  otW,  as  in 
ntoiHag  ^Wn  d  tf  Id  C,  "dicy  kite  said  to  amverge. 

The  p«lm  at  wMdi  cooTci^mg  rap  meet  is 
c^ed  HkKfdtia. 

Tbe  point  towardis  whteb  they  tei^d,  but  which 
they  an^  {krev^nted  ih>m  reatchiAg  hy  some  ob^acle, 
ii  called  the  imaginaty  fotu$. 

Whits  the  Ti&yB  of  light  tfonfbue  In  aoy  tnediam 
of  an  notforni  density,  they  are  straight. 

if  rays  of  light,  pass  from  one  Aiediutti  to 
atiodterin  ^  petpendiaukor  direction,  they  proceed 
throti^  this  m^iom  in  the  same  direetron  as  be- 
fbtt.  tlms,  if  If  C,  %.  2,  be  *i  tay  of  light  passing 
At>ni  air  into  water,  it  Will  continiie  on  to  K..  Bat 
When  nyd  of  light  pasft  obliquely  out  of  one  me- 
df  atn  fakbl  ahother,  which  is  either  more  dense,  or 
more  rare,  they  are  bent  oat  of  their  former  coarse, 
iM  are  th^n  said  to  b^  reftacttd, 

Rnyis  of  light  are  alwdys  refracted  t&wards  a 
perpendiealar  in  a  densdr  medium,  and  this  re- 
iiiMiiofei  is  more  or  te^,  in  proponiob  as  the  rays 
of  light  fktt  more  lOr  lefds  obliquely  on  the  refracting 
solf^ee.  LeIBC  be  supposed  to  be  a  ray  of  light 
ptttirifagoatof  air  into  water  ot  glass  L  O,  at  the 
p<n0t  €  ;  F  €  is  ft  litie  drawn  perpendicular  to  L 16, 
afid  theray  BC  iostelkd  of  ffrbceeding  along  C  It,  will 
he  lienttowards  the  perpendicular  €,  as  ftlong  C  I. 

Wheh  light  piEisses  oat  of  ^  denser  into  ^  rarefy 
itiedhrm,  h  mb^ed  ia  a  direction  farffhet  from  the 
pfAi^odietil^t'.  Vhtlsif  the  ray  €  I  pass  out  t>f 
0^  ifito  ftir,  h  Will  tidt  tm>ceed  i^€  x,  bat  in  the 
direotioii  C  B,  farther  from  F  G  thanCx. 
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TakeA  {hui  A  B  D  €  (fig.  3,)  vitfi  m  upright 
side  into  a  dark  rooqi^  j^  in,  by  m«^|a^,ii)9miill 
hole  in  the  wmdow-jBhutter,  a  my  of  Ijght  C  3, 
$0  as  to  fall  upon  tbebottopapC^epunatsJ^I  umk 
the  spot .£ .;,,  tl^D^  .^i|]^out  wpvipg  the,  ftai)^  4U  [  it 
with  w^ti^,  fuid  the  x^  w^ll,n9iir  not  jni^  on  to  JE^ 
but  will  be  refracted  U»  F,  The  candle  Q.witl  iHisiv^ . 
aflweU«s;th^dii^e^t»y8pft)i^wa.  ,  .J     „  . 

If  ashUU^.hefitiv;)^<pn.thf$  f^.F  with  if^x^fio 
that  an  eye  at  G  oannot.^  ^^  Jvhf^  i\^f  pap  i« 
empty,  it  will  become  visible  the  AMH^ientthf??^- 
sel  is  filled  with. wat^^.   „  .,  ..  .., 

TAkfs.a  gla^^gqiil^t  Ji^f  full, of  wat^,^^  gut 
a  shilling  into  Jjl^.  tlif^ii.,piit.^8^uc«c  qi  plate  mK)» 
it,  and  holding  it .tigjiit.Qn,  Uie^  plate  , and. glwtn^t 
gether:  ahy^^ojey  iinajoquaintetj  with  the  laws 
of  r^fractii^n,  .will  ^ijipp^sQ  thftt  h^  ^e^  f^  shilling 
and  ahalf .(Cfoifn;,  ih«f  onf  iss^en by,  refjcaction 
through  thi^  water,;  thq  ot)i^^  by  the  vAy^  ^ft^r  jre- . 
fraction  ^tj^,aftrtic«y  i  -  .  . 

A  /eof  is  a  gla^s  ground  into  su(m  a  |brm  «\s  ta^ 
eol|^{  or ,  4i^p<^,  tl^  ray*  of.  light  which  pass 
thi:iM^^  i^,. .  Tb^jiKp  .YW9^  kipds  of  f^nses^, 
iiaffi^^fQ9ni|pg^^f»  th^jfornis.    ,A  p)onp->9qpi3rex- 
l^nshi^'((in^;|id^^a^,i^)4  t)y&,ot^fari^pjf^4^ 

and  9onv^  9n^§  Q^«  asi^,  i^^'S^ijN^^  4^r 
vex  "  is  convex  on  both  sides  as  C*  ^,i-^\  (jlpKble 
<»n^»J!f  V ,  »f  c«H»q?f ^  9^  Jhf^h,  ifidflf, v§ft,.ft.  -  ,A 

the  pth^^as  ^.nSTh^  W^.l^fj}  Jt^enais  a,  )iaf  p^fli^ifig 

thwwg|iDftfiqw*^4  t^vp  ^>Q'^Jhn.>pm^M' 

the  fir«.Vp9e«|.,t)fj^a]^Lray^/jMl  ttpoi^f>plaW)- 
ooavez  leiw, .  th^iwiU  he  so  rafieacled  as  rto  unite 


fb^tiidf  ^M  Vityd.    Thus  iH4i  Hfta,  » (fi^.  \) 
ft!ftn|  ti^  c  ^,  tfrei  fdrtleMli^ltHis'th^^erpeii'-.' 

' the dtiJMc^{)^tti'lh^  ittidrfl^ o^tbef  grl^'^'^t^^ 
Mah,  H  b&il«d  ^  J^af  dUtHtice.    The  fiM^I'  ife^' 

ter  of  the  sphclr^^^i^  'th^  f^ifk  iS  k  ^f&vmtsi 
Th«  Ib^  ViiSlaXMII  M^  A  tl^ilKiJi  ([ioi&V«l^  1^^  is 
e^otf  lo  ^«  AiAM  <ir  i(  ^H«»^  6f  #blbh  the  !m«  ^ 
•  ffbrlWh.  '-W^IIJii^.'  ""•'  '"""    ■.  '■"•• 

AH  the  r&ydof  the  ma  wliMAr 'j^eiT  ihirat^il 
(^lr6it'^i|aM;itite^bofMl^.te4hlltls%6itt    Ultflbrce 
^'^0te  fisUt  i^  Hi^'ft^tfts  ii^'to^th^  odbfttfon  'Mkt  fn 
the  AJMi;  4ul  fh^  Ht^  df  'ftic^  ^1«^  y  ib  thfe  ni^  of 
thCf  ihchsl  '  if  1^  M9  'fi)«rtr  Hidf^  1A  aiafiletel'  eol-^- 
iM  ^  «rii]i%'  rtfyi  kttt  ic  fSekMf  Mtthe  diirttti<%  of 
1%  iodidi^,  thii  m!Ag:e  Will  tler^  bd  fbdr&  thitf  dMr 
teiiHi  bf  im  iAdk  fai  diiiiHitei',  the  %ufAi^  y^f  thm 
little  cirde  is  1000  times  leslt  tftkirdk^flNkHhli^'6r 
tfi{^  tUtis;  tfwl  bttDseqUeritl^  th^  Mir  \nil«fe  1^ 
tltil^  ^tditbe  «t  the  AnM  UAit  fttlh^  tens.  * It^ft^ 
ike  eoA^trtilcfidil  df  ddtemdn  Irtinilb^  gil»^,  Wh\iM 

mhf'fnmhtste  bifs  heed  set  on  Hkr^  hflfkai%^' 

c<^h^^  leol:  - '  "'-  -*'  ''        *'-  '     '  '     ^  '-'^ 

nt  ^otlrer  MAIe'^veic  P  «ilg';  5;  be  ^iite«^ 
iriflM^iP^;^  ttt^ifte'^iMr^f^Kl^ii^&Moa'tW  !b6a^r*it 
tfifriAr  ti^Mk  th^  i%yi»,%i^tth^«baflg(>«itft'dm' 
pst^lIM^  one  iuibtW;    tt  te  eVS^c^  ih&t  ttS  •  tll4 
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in gtwj^in,,i8.the  l^we^t  in  going  oiit|  u^Q  e^    UtL 

candW  ke  placed  ai/».  the  divergiograys.hetjvcMen 
F  G,  ^'iM,  uj^Q  l^oipg  ovut  of  t)ie  Iwf,  become 
parallel  at  d  c* .  lithie  c^n4b.be  (daoof  )Mwner  tb« 
glasp  tbao  th.e,,fi>cuc^  the  n^s  will  diioerge  i^r 
going  throMgli  tbp  leqfi*  ^'^  tbe  <^dl9  be  placed 
i^ither,  from  ihfi  ^hs^  tbaa  thefoQui^,  th«  rays  will 
converge,  af^er.pasjsipg^fJu^gb  t)ie  gliua,  «%^iiieet} 
in  a  pcHnt;,  which  will  b«>tiif^in  or  1^  d^taDtfr«ai 
the  glass^  i^  t^e,  capfUe.  is  Pe^fPi  1^  <or  Jautkm 
from  its  focus.  Wbese  the  .ray&nifet  -t|)i|y  will 
form  ao  .|iiv^^rt«d  j»n{^^  9f  tbe,  i9aiPQ  of  the  caa^e. 

If  ^n  objj^rt  4jB,  C,  (6gp.6>  boi.^li^e^  be* 
■yoad  the  folcus  r.  o£  the  ^nne%s\9^d.^f,tti^wi^ 
of  the  rays  whi^h  flow  frtmyevery.p^t  qf  >l»e  ob« 
ject  OB.  the.  side  n&fi  the  glass,  wiUfaU  iipfo  it»  ancL 
•after  passing  through  it  theywill  be  p^reiigeil 
into  aa  ouu^y.  p(unts.,OD;  the.oppi^itft  skle  of  the 
glass*  where  tJ^e^^ag^ of  thewholfi willfie  &rm^ 
whjph.will  be^u^flll^J .  Thua  the  rays?  %wiDg 
^om  i^  as  A  d^  i^e,  kf,  wiU  c^nnerge.  in  the 
space ^ijf  a  j^  aii^%.peetmg  is  a  iriJLitb^re  foimi 
the  i|page  pf  the  poii^  A : .  and  so  oC.  those  rays 
flowiugj  fron^3  ^^fhk  afid  of  ,€Oiiisi|0t<^  aU  th« 
iatermediat^fijiur^*   ..    •>.  .        ,•.   ..  ..  • ,     »    ..   . 

The  pic||jj|[e  f^U  bi»  4ai^iii)iKli|iiBe|}>Qr  law  thaa 
th«  ofet^^.  jj3  ^i^f^usii^  iF9ppothftfrfW^is,g|eatv 
or  less  than  the  distance  of  the  9l^epk(]  i      v.    i 

Whea  parallel  rayj?  Ipiw^  ^l>Wf#gfe«^i#«lte  ^' 
cave  leps  tbey/ii^ll  .^(liyei^p  aftVfi>J!W«^ 
the  glass,  as  If  thejr .  had.CQwi^-fi^§  9f^i^f^^\|^ 
centre  dfthe.cobcavitjy  o/'the^as^-  ^.Thas^i^tis 
called' the  imaginarvJofus.,  It  th«.r4^  fh  ^s  <^f  ^' 
(fig.  7)  pas^  through  A  B,  and  C  be  tha  centre  of 
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•oncaTlty ;  then  the  ray  a,  after  passiiig  through  the 
Iflftfis,  will  g6  on  in  the  direetion  k  /;  ils  if  it  'had 
ednse  from  C  and  no  liflass  itl  the  wky ;  the  'ray 
If  win  go  yyn  fn  Iftile  direction  m  n,  knd  so  on.' 

When  ra^rs  of  light  strike  a^'tist  a  snrface, 
and  are  sentl^bk  from  it,  they  are  said  to  be  re- 
fieeted.  The  ray  that  coitfes  f)'oni '  any  liimibbus 
body,  atid  falls  upon  a  t^^ffectibg'sdrfade,  is  called 
the  incident  ray.  If  L  O,  (fl^.  i)  be  a  i^fietfing 
iurftiO^,  iisa1oolrii!ggl&8s,  then  ^f}  ii^  the  incident 
ray,  andt)  S  is  the  ff/tec^e^f  ray. 

The  «*  angle  of  incidence  *♦' m  that  wWch  Is 
contained- between  the  iboideiA'  rAy/and  a  perpen- 
dicalar  to  die  reflecting  strrf^'ce  in  the  point  oiP 
rfefleefitoh.  'l%e  <««n^e  dfrefleetibii  "^  is  that 
tiontained'bfetween' the  perpetidibiilar'and  the  ^ 
fleeted  ray.  •' 

>•  Tlie  "  angte  of  refra'clJ6n  **  b  ihiit  contained' 
between  the  l^efVacted  rayandthe'per^endicalaf: 
In  fig:  2  B  C  being  the  mddent  ray,  B  C  F  is 
th^  aYigloof  incidence,  F  C£  is  the  an^le  of 
r^ectiM,  anH  I  €  K.  is  the  Angle  V/fteiiraction?'  '^^ 
'  A  mli^of"  oi*  gpteulkm  h  an  c^ikq^e 'bodjr  whcfsii 
tniTaee  it'flifely*  polished,  sotltMk  Vilfti^flect  ^t 
rays  of  light  which  fall  upon  it;  d^tf^tn^  t^iresetii 
tb^ittage^'ijf'OlijecCS;  *  MMMt  WV^  ifiadd  of  tki^tal 
i»r  gfos^,  p<AA)bed^n'one  JHiihttiA  'iilV^fetl  on  th* 
other.  Th^  Ate''thite*ia^;af  idir^b^  ;i^2^ 
thfe pldhefj'^ti cmi>ex^ kdtf *%€: \lbh^iive! '  Common 
f^okit^^c^litesd^'arb  t^le^  platte-M^  but  the 

cobcay^^M  bobvex  ^  detfomiidted  faairrora.lf  hen 
a  tuf  W'  l^ht  is  Wficiited'  ftim'  any  stirface?  iHe 
angle  of  red^tiotiis  equal  t^'tl^^tCnglei  of' iiici- 
Aence. - TI^ the an^e ^t^  \h^. ^)  itf  eqn^rt 
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Whep  pfurdlet  mn  fa|I  upon  acoiM^jei  fujrror, 
they  will  Ve  raflected^  and  mffni  in  %jifi^  $^  htjif 

C^ptjre  of  ite  poDcuyjty^*  4^ Jl  9lt&DiJI»effH«%.jlug!e 
^Df^ve  pairrpr,  beyoi|j3  p»  ip^oti-e  of  oiipcaii^,  I 
ffball  8oe  an  tnv^jrte^  i^agf  qf  ip^f^^  |^e  w^ 
^Dd  if  ^  bold  pifi  nff  band  V>w#rd8i.~i||e  ^ixto  ^l^ 
h^nd  of  th/B  iuu^  wSji  PQjo^e  out  ao^fCii^inp^e  witlii 

it,  as  if  the  two  irpre  shaJqip^J^aq^s,,^  ^f  |"i:eacl| 
my  hlH>4  faidl^r^  the  J»l¥Jipf  %  inifltgf^  ^I'iji  faas 
%  it*  »pd  if  (  mK  Vfliy  4^^  to  ojp^^  9ifl^ .  t{ie  hana 
<^tfeeiip%pBwi)l^pife.jpy»c9*^.  ^bjf-«Jaader 
fritt  s^  90t)wi9f  ^  t^  iix»g|)9,  hecaiise  nc^ 'pf  the 
r§0eipted  itiys  can  enter  bis  ejr«s, ' 

The  eye  is  of  a  globular  forin^  an^  Is  jcpi^pose^ 
i^.tbree  cp<Us,^£ifYmjfg,  «ne  ajootbei;.  ai)4  iiM^lofling 
diiSereat  sgbsitanQea  CftU^d  ^yt^m'^t  ^^  titi^^^ 
cf^  J«r»  th|5  *y^ifjhgis^^''  tti  "  dipi^^ul^/'  an^ 
^e  «  i«t«vi^**^,.  The  three  bumow^  f«p  th^ 
«  ayw»i|g,*/.tfie'*^f»y«t?^l\p^/'^jtl|e''  FJtreous." 
,  Al^dfM^k  ^^pr/esent?  A  wtip«^  pf,t)**  f lobe 
pf  the  ,eK«#  Pf  Aw  cinc^!^  »W«Wl  A^  ^"^^ 

»¥*.  A  ^  p  S  «  #rt  ^  .f^pm^ :  ?fs>p«}* 

^PM^.  i«  199  ^■H|p4Wi|  W  W^  MCt  jRt .  ]l|i'hicb  IS 

€9)i^  thfi  jK*/ffi  apif,tfe  iiWF  <Vtte  .ff j?f«sents  the 
ipets  firo(l))i^  Hy,fP^  .re&Ji«t*W  .^M^  cUferent 

jnp  all  the  ^acp  A.  IP,  F,  B,  f  i  y  ^,|fi  we^i^ystal- 
Iitteju  ^te  X^raifh  doubjp  .JPongp^ jffl^j^  tbf 
jT^tf«^^8  b'^nww  cfcupifs  9]^  fl^  IBi^*^'^  1^^  ^f 
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Uie  eyv  m  n  behind  the  eiytUBane.  From  the 
binder  pan  of  the  eye  proceeds  the  optic  nerre  d, 
wbidi  co&7ej8  to  the  brain  the  sensatiQns  produced 
on  the  vetina.  $ 

QIgeote  are  aeMi  by  means  of  their  images  being 
ftintid  on  the  retina  of  the  eje.  As  £e  oh^ 
ABC)  tfodi  out  rays  that  4dl  on  the  conua  of  the 
eye  between  £,  and  F,  and  by  passing  on  ftrough 
t!he  pjupil  and  hiunours,  they  ^ill  he  converged  to 
p»  matiyjpoiot^  on  the  r£ti^a,  and  viO  there  tbroi  % 
distiwit  inverted  pictore  e  (  a,  of  the  ol^ect.  Tbui 
ihe  pej^tcil  of  rays  ^  r  «,  that  floir  from  A  will  ha 
ccmven^ed  to  the  point  a  on  die  return ;  those  fhmi 
B>  wllfbe  converged  to  the  point  h ;  those  from  C 
to  point  c;  and  so  oftUltbir  intermediate  points;  bjF 
vlueb  JniefMithe  whple  picture  a  be  iffonned  «n4 
^e  pbject  is  made  viaihle.  Though  the  imagcas  of 
ol^ects  ^re  painted  op  ^  retina  in  vx  inverted 
«tat^  yet  they  are  aeeii  erect. 

Pimneas  of  s^ht  gei^erally  aHeiids  old  people 
iHveh  may  an«e  either  {%)  by  the  eyes  growing 
loo  round  cir  too  fla^  and  notonttiiigtberaytiaitthii 
retina :  or  {%)  by  the  humours  Ipsiiig  4ieir  traaapa* 
Kency  in  some  degree,  wbioh  m^lcee  every  ol^ec^ 
.^ipear  i^tand  indistiact.  fipectaoks.^re  iiM;ifded 
^asi»&Bt  ^  s^ht  ofthos^  whu^e  ^m  are«itWta» 
jvufid  ertoo  il^.  Concave  jgjas^eii^OciQpssiaryt^ 
4ioif  #hbiieeyes  are  too  liound.  '  Otf^C^«0M|i 
are  necessi^ idiiioiie  whose  ^fes  f if  ioa^Mt*  Eye^ 
ihat  li»re  thep'  htluviomrs  qf  a  due  o^wfoMy  ^cannot 
aef  09  oto w  AttmcUlir^t  %  hep  dM^ng^  ti^jihoiit 
4fwep  iodiesf^ 

Miewweopoi  «re  iiaitniineats  for  viewiagsmatt 
«Uama.  llhqr  lypiippiitly  magi^y  jebje#8  b^o^ 
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they  enable  us  to  see  them  nearer,  without  affect* 
ing  the  disticictness  of  vision.  *lVike  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  and  mal:e  a  pin  hole  in  it,  iheh  brin^ 
the  iye  close  to  the  hole,  and  the  paper  Mthih  iw6 
"or  three  inches  of  a  small  prmt,  which  THHlte' ap- 
parently much  magnii&ed,  though  wHhont  the 
paper  the  letters  would  at  that  distaiiccf  be  Wh6U  j 
illegible.  '       •  '  '       '   '    ' 

^  There  are  three  Iclnds  of  microscdpe,  i\ie'iihgle^ 
the  compound  and  flie  solar.    The  ^ingfe  micros- 
cope, is  only  a  sm^lfdOiible  cbni'exlens^  having  the 
object  placed  in  the'focu^,  aiid  the  eye  at  the  same 
distance  on  the  other  ^de'.    The  magnilTying'  power 
pf  the  single  microscope  is  found  by  dhidln^  seven 
inches,  the  lisast  distance  at  which*  an' objebt  can  be 
seen  distinctly  by  the  naked  eye,  by  the  fbcial  dis- 
tance of  the  lens.    By  the  esrperimedtla^  men- 
tioned the  brown  paper  Was  brought  twitfef  eft  three^ 
tinaes  nearer  the  book  than  the  distance'  6f  distinct 
vision^  and  j[he  length  of  the  letters  were  magnified 
two  or  three  times.  .  With  a  lens  whose  focal  dis- 
/tance  is  only  one  Inch,  £he  length  of  an  object 
^buld  appear  to  be  seven  tim'^  largl^r  than  it  is^ 
^'d  the  surface  would  be  magnified  49  tiroes,  that 
IS  the  square  of  t. .  If  the  fbca!  distance  6t  th6'  lens 
he  only  the  J  oT'ah  Idch^  then  tlie'tiramet^^  'of  an 
,^bject  wilf  be'inagiiified  28  dmes  |[bey;au^e  ^  di- 
Tided  W|  IS  'tl^e  saiiie  as  miiKipTyiii'^''7*by  4)  and 
'^h"e  s^rla'ce  will  be  rt'a^^     7iB4  tim^.  '-      ■  ; 
*    i^he  compound  mW(Mc6pe'wn^i^''oJ^'ii6  cibj^^^ 
j^tass  and  aii  eye-glass,  iThe^'dhJI&rfttB^Ve^viewed 
S  a  ^  "(fig.  OAc  dy  is  the  obiect^glakSi'iiAiJPi  ;K;  the 
ey^.']5]a8V.  *  The'object  is  placed  kmCitVef^m  the 
ibeoa  •f  4  c,  Iht  rays  will  oovrerg^  akl^ttie  image 
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be  f«rme4  At  ^  A,  The  imi^,  tb^efore,  and  noi 
the  ,objecty  is  viewed  by  the  eye  D  E,  through  the 
leo^.e^,  ivbich  i$  so  placed  that  the  image  g  K  may 
be  la  its  f(>cp^  ^aiid  the  eye  about  the  same  distance 
oa  th^, other,  i^ide;  the  rfiys  of  e^ch  pencil  wi)l  be 
parallel  after  goij^  out  of  the  eye-glass  as  at  e 
aQd/„tijii  th^^  cpw^  to  the  eje  at  /c,  where  they 
will  begin  to  converge  by  the  refractive  humour  of 
the  eye,  |and,^avw^  cw^^e^  ea,^  pthpr  m^  passei 
tbrou^h.^e  (^'ys^aUioe  aiid  viti^eou^  humours,  they 
will' l^i;^,  the  i^  4  B,P?^  ^^  retina. 

There  i^^gefierally  two  eye^asses^b];  which  m^ns 
the  ot^^  i^  jess  ina^ined^. but  more  of  It  is  seen. 

TKe,,|)^Ptb^.j  micffescope  depends  on  the  sun- 
shinie^'^ct.i^  used  in. a  darkened  room.  It  li 
comp^j^  9f  a  tube»  a  looking  glass,  a  convex  leuijy 
and  a  singly  ,inicroscope. .  Tne  sun's  rays  are  re- 
flecteilhy  theJi[?oA;i>^-g/fl^«tl^rough  the  tube  upojii 
the  Qlje.ft^  the  image  of  .which  is  thrown  upon  ia 
^bite  screen^  ^heet,  &c.  j)la^eft  at  i^  iSlistance  to 
receive  jt.^ ,  Th^  magnifying  power  of  the  instnt- 
roeat  is  ii^  proportion  as  ihe  distance  of  the  ima^e 
from^the  9l^i^ct  glass,  is  greater  than  the  object 
itself  i^jTroin  it.  .  Thus  if  the  distance  of  the  o1;rject 
frvm. ,  tljie  pbject  glass  be  \  of  an.  inch,  ahd,;tnie 
distance^of  the  picture  be  10  fee^ .  or  120 .  inched, 
then  ^he  pbj^t  IS, inagni^e^  in  length  480,Hmes^^ 

The  fw^gic  lanhrriy  is  an  instriiinent  v^sed  tf) 
inagnify  paiqtiDgs  on  glass,  and  throwing 'tti^r 
im^e^  ^{|on  a  white  screen  in  ^  'darkened  j^hah^* 
beft  .Thus  ^ig»  IQ,  represents  the  niachine  v^ith 
the  efiic^t,  it  produces.  The  lai|iiern  contains  a  156- 
flector^Vyhi^  ^*^  situa)ted  ap.toljJiye  tiie  Jight'of 
a  cand^  if  \\s  focus.^    ^"^ J^^-?-^  fore  jjart  of  ine Jai- 
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tef  0  Hi^e  i^  k  ihltkHatM^  convex  lent,  6r  a  plano- 
c^vet  (asfidfy  cafled  si  IaiI!*^  eye)  of  ^hoif  fl^ctts. 
The  tantero  is  closed  on  every  sftde;  ^  tkMf  nb 
^^  e&n  dotite'o^  df  !t,  IMtrhtt  tM^l(lit)Qgft 
ifte'ifeta^.  ftt  th^'iR^tilsUOii  <iP  tliis  lecis'ttet^  uflt 
tniy^  Jr  fbM  to  tti^  Hiittmr,  i«fid<«k  fir«#n  iKf^ 
li^f ttr^  fiH>m  «iA6  M  Mcf  ^  tliM«i^*fii^  iSie'^ltfi^ 
islider  « /rwith'tbe'lptliilted  sfimlt  irtag^;  MMOV«k 
in  an  mVett«d  "fMAift^:  t1l«  fb^M  of  tHilrtttte 
if*cimMtik  «n(^^  sMiA^  tube;' Wttidi'  4i^(irHeft 
K  doiMe  totiVdir  1^9.  "'^«*«ffeM'df^lAaao  ]NeM  fe 

figlit  (^Nim  fl^\&ali(ns  ii{Hlit^tfei£  IteA^. " '  Ari#  to  ki'^ 
cretee  that  )igUtr»ti!!(tllo<«  «)^flb(;iorid^'<9ft«tt  hat 
Hot  'always,  ^la«^  dvlsflfeh  }fl»tcMl*;'f^  ^  tb^ 
Hsime  U  in  the  l^tNi  of  ilifd  refleeftory  ttelMt  pt^ 
itetdd  ill  pnAraAle!  Iln^^i^Oitr  thik  t^effeet6f  to  %«  km. 
*ffh^  imagife  bem^  thus  wdl  d!finiiMM>«,  miik 
1h^  iray^  fl'otii  #if«ty  point,  which,  Hy  pitting 
tfn^n^h  tfecT  Mm,'  uve  eonvergifed  «o  a  fb«7dEs  iipoli 
^i6  Whllandfofni'tlyol&i^  iiiiiigM>  aa  m'sh^wn  in 
tt^:io.*  '  ■  ...•-, 

'  mie  ^'phatttasmtigfOflif^*  is  liloei^  magic  lair- 
igeeni  otfly  insteatt  of  pftkifCing:  the  fifiit^  on  tnoM- 
l^nt  gjteLsA,  aft  th(&  tfA^  U  ()p«]ue,  'e««idpt  ilxb 

«o]hllMHtil«  i^ttrUiiflel^  thvongh  4t,  atid  ilo  t^ht 

can  M\  on  the  Hcreen,  but  vrhai;  ptraarlhrddg^h  the 

%^re.''  ^  Ttr«  iotoen  4i  voryljhiw  alik  tttwoalitbe 

*lj^lM»Mofir«tiA  the  twiti'ii,  mid  by^  inav!n|f  tlwlftb^ 

Hb^'iUfl^kU'ftt^  oif  ^rimdij'ldie  figuKta^-teemrifo 

^?edtthl'l»*«|)fi«iolii-^- •  •   >'*hi    ' 

^^  'Al&tthiptj^^liuto.  iamadb  ^gridBng^d^rim 
'tb^Mdir  or^k«iiiliN^s^aiiiattl  Mvdral«flCMEftni» 
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pxA  the  object  will  appear  multiplied  into  as  maDj- 
different  objects  as  the  glass  contains  sides.    See 

Pfilftjf •.  TSLESCOPK. 

OyrpioNf  in  law,  ev«^y  bishop,  whether  cr^iAed 
er  translated,  is  bound  immediately  af^  confirma- 
tion So  ipatfte  a  l^ga)  ccuavey  ance  to  the  archbishop, 
of  tbci.nes^i^vpidaiMpa  of  such  dignity  or  benefice 
belonging  .to,  the  see^^a^^the  archbishop  qhall 
choose,  iKbich  is  there^re  caH/»d  im  op^oo. 

QuAci^i  in  the.  history .  o£  superstitiQn.  and  im- 
postwip^  i^  pretended  revekation  of  Golwre  erents,  or 
the  wOl  of  .sopematnral  poweq»f  thrqpgh  the  mCf 
dium  of  fi  priest  or  piiestess>  the  most  famous  of 
which  .was  that  of .  ApolW^  at  ]>elpbi. 

Oration,  in  rhetoric,  %  speech  or  harangue,  com* 
posed ^Qcofding  to  the  Eulei^.of  oca^y,  and  spoke 
in  public.  Orations  may  be  reduced  to  three  hinds, 
denoonstrative,  deliberatiTe,iand  judiciaL  To  the 
demonftmiive  kind  bdong  pancgyj^ics,  congratul;^ 
lions,  6co:  to  the  deliberative^  peisuasion^  fothp^ar 
tH>n,  &€*i»itkejudicial,  accu6atioo,,«9nfu^ation»  ^ 

Orator,  public^  an  officer  of  considerable  digni^ 
fin  the  iintrcirsitieti  of  England  <  H^  eiKnieaop  or 
superintends  cerrespondeniae,  and  is.^naU  occf^- 
sionathe  mouth  of  the  whole*  He  doMvevs  non- 
tenees  oC  prizes,. notifies  Uonorairy,  degrees, itand 
presenivs  ami  coctels  youog^BobleHNii  who  mifi  to 

take  ^heividigrese  a»  such »  •«  i .  *  *r< 

OBAiosaoytin tbe.ltalian  ipu«0)('i^  9^  of  pacced 

dmnMS  of  diatogues,.oentaiAMg:reiotik6eQSK4M4^^ 
triosy  ritetne^s^ .  dioraaee,  ikcf .  Xhe  J«il99(^  0f 
these  pieces  are  usually  take»)fiwi^]«(»Rp¥v^«w 
Ae  leg0Ml  »f  iiomt,mmi.iK  T9i^'^QrmmceB 
are  mueb  used  in  the  Roman  Cathohe  eetmtriee 

2k2 


ere  QhC 

attri^gfLeal;  ttMl^f^  mtmj  jr«tti  ))«iil»  in  finf. 

ChtATopT,  a  closet  or  ima)liq;MttnMtatB«ar  ft  bed^ 
•JUrtir,  feiiiibfil  wkh  an  sltar,  oradfix»  te.  Tor 
pH^iile^ev^lMi  ortiittHtUohapBl.  .    * 

^littityln  «»(imi«iiy,  tht  pi^h  of  «  pliloel  «r 
•Mfltiniliioowniei^Miadtliefmi^  tlKn»4hB«ttUi*i. 
^iM  iv^tiio  mirfie  tvttdi  it  dcsoaheshi  iltr  «iibiiM| 
9«ro)Qtioii,  Attd  wllkli  feniiiiBy  odled^ifrecfiplioi 
Tl^  oMtt  of  all  #«  {dbneteao^  ^pdor^^  (^ 
Ckwic  StfcmaiKi)  ftaving^iw  sun  in  iheir>  mumiiflfc 
l^omt  lbiitjaM*iif4lleeitfthtoMa4tranbof«jn»af^ 
Mg«iMty  ^  tbe  «tiim«f.jkfae  numi  M^Aneli 
tbfitf»f  Statttraby  lh«  MtiMlof  Jopiter;  whwiiliiry 
liiffwftl»h»4pooiiij<Mtioa^ 

€licBBis««»  inbotaayi  ootatiiat  «f  lke^i«y%«iii 
o^MT  |^lurts4iiat  ifoatipMB  k  in  liabity  |>o»irtn^  aB^I 
MMiUe  (^U^M.  Th/^  ^0won  am  bermaipbMit^ 
aMfiiKMM  attfae  wmmaik  of  the  stalky  cMMrift 
»#|ake,  or  m  a  i^aniola.  Tke  ^w«to  of  tfw  dif^ 
flN^Bti^otwi  i««  wtmtstkMy  r9xm»  aii4ii^rifeM 
In  tMrahapiH  fMemUin^  dtfibreM  laa4»^  «nif« 
llia)a«ir  inapitk  InliMWtt6rflyoi«iiuKibo^fla«t 
faM(«?«l6  Mbs,  iMj^onnf  «a«  f«ail  M  dte  ki«» ^ 
Ai^kjMiy  ibKsftiaceed  abafVetievi  IhMa  lli« 
liiB  ^  tlw  vteini  oat  of  tKoaelmllia  Jo  oimqA 
Ih^pAMoBod  «iitli««d,  wlitt^  dio  %^etMffimii^ 
ai>4doUcale:  tbe  first  i»tkO|Mtt«lft  «C«lio«  «tMa^ 
^ottMM  iaHiooA^  HvoatliiiMitie  of  ^HdMi 
ilieoteBi  of  iIm  ioocoedfoi'  year  «  4uiianl  «a«iaac^) 
%ii^  ilKiflfa^  meaao  «Milo  AM  of  liy  fiatMro')iol 
m^  «o  ^iwwwinato  fiann^  hm^  mMb  tiMSiaMti 


««, 


Mf  ftn  inck  from  tbe  centre  ofili^fttM,  m  iknltin 
mtew  ye«rs,  the  plant  will  have  «iaroli«d  «efi0Ml 

6M,  to  mamiftM  the  tra^'bf  l«MiififiMi«  t» 
ili  iMdikHu^  tsenree,  if  the  wnniicfJ-  *tMU€|fiiiwy  | 
llf  Mtf^bBoif  a  UMMle^  tP  iimowwrt.  This  HsMi 
#F  dulijlHitinig^  jUsticw  ill  IfliibiiflA  -  dhilli||l!ii  ^ptf- 
tttiM,  dmiksg4Am vaAMIeafe*, ^diMi^giwfR  olittttil 
Aw  Wbofo  tf  Entope.  io  BAgtiwi  It  eSdmA  ftMa 

Tlsini,w1k>  alMMiedl'il;^  dMslttri^ift:  whik  H 
IhkStedithe-.'raete  f»o|KiiKrinliiAes  of  narbiiiaif  la  it 
wktt^ihm^t^  fiiia  €ir  tiito liot  Irtia,  aiMlivf  iMMer^ 
tlie  first  ibr  freemen  .and  peeple  ^  nMilc,  tha 
iMMidiK'peaaaflta.  Tlie  noiNlMd^cff adiiillilrteiikif 
the  cnteal  by  ^ia  fihgtaiii,  WM  by  plalHBf 
tii&^red-<hot  phmgli  shaireft  ifif  a  line,  «t  (Msvtain  dis* 
taneeflftom  each  irtii^r, and  viMfMaf  1%«p^rflm^ 
aoensBd  to  waflc  «ver  them  wkb  wriced  i^et  if  t«u» 
ftet  idwd^  aigbted  in  tffte  spaces  heXmBd  'fM 
aharKf,  sv  ^t  be  patssed  ^nner  thrai  tmhnrt,  'hH^ 
aaoeesa  was  Aeemed  a  dirioe  asf^ertioa  ef  htshitte^ 
teioa;  tt;  on  tbecotftrary,  he^was  %«mt,  tJie^dlfti' 
iaterwwanoraowkrproofofbwgwlt.  'The^id¥^ 
i»A  %  wansr  waa:  «#  ti^o  kinds  $  here/  the  ^ 
aaiMr^if.iimoeent^  trarin^  pirt  hts  atW<<)t  ^  iitt^ 
icalihig^  %«ler^<  hnrnght  ft  ''ifik  ^htflt,  >0f  "vMf 
itlmgeik  tntat  eoM  M^kter^  i^h^  ^his  t>^^tirir;M 
n^pi;raitimi/fty'/''  ....^..  ..<    ..        .- .    ■   ♦<> 

^  ^Iklodtatif  tnb^so  iiabl«^  «^liil«niim  eolftisiiDir,  «atMl 
tmm^ietfiipobunmti  ranted  itotsdff  ^thtf  di^fae  ptHi^ 
i!iiaiice)'*bfK«f>deiserveAy  ipe»sefr  trway*^  %ttt'llM» 
iMi«f  iMr  ilbmieir  eztstenee  remmns  iiCiMedv  bf 
a  form  of  words  still  required  to  be  used  by  a 
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pefflon  MMigaed  ibv.  loaL  8ai6k  a  omj  ia  Atf 
days  ofiOitalay  Ml  it  in4>ii«luH«e,tO'piit  him*, 
self  upon  Ckxl  and  bis  oouatij,  or  upon  God  aJiMw*; 
In  Ilia  faiiijmMBS,  faa  pr^fassad  hia.flMdinwis  to 
afaida Hm dadaan' af  a >jiuy,  ja  thekH^r  MapK 
peated4oliie>  nsdnsl,  aala.lii^inmadiaM»JHd8n|f»il. 
of  CM.  Al  pwsMH,.  tbe  priMMtf.  aa«.pla«di«g: 
'<  MtguiHf^'.*  aod  haing  i»1k4^  «<  liaw  tM  vitt  ba 
tried  T'  «  j^yastisifcTliidMaHiideih  |to  ..Ibe.  ch^ica 
foraanlT*  &ito^*a^  is  alw^.  ta  aonyvserft,. ^'.  9jr,  Qod 
and  tke-«aaili7  ;?^.  aailii^^tfifireaiiij^ctha  ^H«|tioa^ 
and  reply  Jiavai  nosr,  nftim^saia^*    ^ 

Oal)al^  ta  airfllHtaaMra»'a  iHfitioo4'«i^,4^  ^|raM»Pt 
of  pnipoitiaB%Wipe9j4ar'arwig«a^Wl^  1^ 
jecli&9  pai^o£  a.i>isUdiagvPv4i«ubrly'  t|^fi<4^i«iia 
so  aadnl  it sball fi^fsais  ^t>  tifiity  4)f  axyiitff^^Oc 
wfakihgtfespkasuia loathe niiiid«..i   .t     ..,.   i.y 

Novy  thia  aaity,  wlMcU.we  «ei4aire,iis  w^\\  hi 
poeliy^  ansiCy«Dd  ikhaogmpbic.  artg^,  sa  ia^mlii^ 
ieotive,  is  a  aiiily  or  oai;ne«i  of  idi^ai  ia  aoi  ii|dJL?i'. 
doal  a^aot)inat  a.aamflaess  of  all  oljiMtts  &  ao^njn 
ingifi  wa  adoune  beauties  of  rery  vaiioDs  kin^^^ 
Tb«ra*ia  «  ^gfifneefiil  iirildaess.wbicbi  absoliitely. 
firotatba)iBi|nt^f'a.wordt  see  call  pivlwre^qiie)! 
ikata^avB  nafltnevi  tlagaoee,  gracef|ib»efis,><iri»ii-*, 
dear  and  anbiiiiiii^.-  llu  Jast^  perhapitvis  ^^pami 
beyaadtlM-iaaob  af.aicbiteGincty  Mc^ime/iiUk^ 

powawifaa  fcaiaan.  faoalticS;;  .buttibe^idkar  «p^p^ 
of  baaty  atat  eacbjexeaopl^ed  bymm^i^v^f^ 
arderi  )^l|iara>aff^t]iree>vbiiobbafjebaett>«aqiUfi^ 
froni^  the  'Oreaiui.t.tbaDariet4he>Joiticf audi  tfaa 
Coriat|iiifB.ii  (poiliMaa^  by  aani^rtareiof.^haiiicpfa- 
partions^tlM.tioaiuis  added  twQ»  the  Tolwn,  and 
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toftf^'sd^poAM^torliaifte  'm%tiiktidk«i  «ii  iolitiliali 

traced.  If  the  fiMt^nshiteot  tmd  llift  ^rv&fci  te^ 
lneCI;^  «i  It^  HfmA  Himsv  lie^ttet^ivMwi  «t^  gmter 
Ic^eNins'^GMd'MMlityfy  i«o '  ftir  iiopnfv  Qpimvttili 

emmivtik)^' «tfi  i» >{wlecirti»e»  of<'b 
tfli4^M)l'%wtiy  wifat«M,  Htt-^tlieil^  nevr  iitiiaiiD% 
teTDared  of  deforHoity;   "^PMB*'iro«ki  frnndtmUy 

btaixiifal  wtM  he^tma»AasA ^(md'ftatd tideil 
frtmld  bis  e«Ubli6hed.  The  ofd«i^*ragibf[toi»<ili 
lAf&  tt#r«  D<£«^Mhled-  ef  lifi93'>bol  tt'^T^^sfib  w^ 
aifi^tMd  timbclttislM  ftofrvportttM 

M^^tlHf'^liKiiafn  wefft  f«^RM>hy  thoMJof^^^i 

nwn^f  MMMbf  make,  tbeli^  mfk^i^'mmmgi^mA 

yy^fb«»ilwrCtettitliiia.  : BaavAMMit'iOTiiivi  bi^b 

^j^fii^'i«aBaA  <dwnM^  y«rt«74)flN  tisAto 

ttffeUiniaitf!4ke'flfaa|l<a4€t)e)i)i(>t!tiiib^^      tbMl 
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entaUatiure:  tbe  ]>orip  order  eoiitiiios  tirelfe  4i«ft 
meters  and  oae  thir4;.4i^  b>pic  tbir^eii»  «iid~» 
half;  Uie  CoriDthian  fburti?^n  and  a  haU';  ftt4  llui 
Composite  fifleen  and  a  third. 
Orob^^  a  term  ii;sed  >  ^f^^fony^  jsa^  applied 

to  the  motioa  pj[a,vJftP^  . ?lfWft^WjJi..bl>4i«% «» 
•aid  to  go  aiccor(fii;i\g  ^(i,  the.  0)t<)er,  o/i;.ihQ;figi|%i 
when  the  ftppajrejat.  |ifttUiQik:Ji?.,|^^t,,p|:9^^^iig 
from.  Allies  to  t^nji;^  ,^.t^flft?,ytQ,  q^^^^.^ 
Their  apparent  m<?tl9pis,  ,CQnJtrai3f ;J^9  flw^d«ipr,i^ 
signs,  when  ih^ ,»^  ,^,gp(t  \^%^f^(^9^'&W^ 
Pisces  to  Aqu^riwsjj&p.,.,  y  ..;  ,...,.;.  a  -v. 
.  O^Eg^^  in  Q^t^al  his^jcM^^  a.  apbdiir^$l^.4if,« 
class, y i^d\  is^itft^' farth^r.divij^  v^  j^Q^t^M 
these  are  into  species.  The  qr^epi  i^  f^^  J^^ipipg^ 
system  pf  .bot^^j, ,  j^r)^  .fouiided  oji  A^  i^umkf^F  ^^ 
styles  or  fefu^l^  prg^ans.  Th^y .^r|^  ;i^U^  fifiP0VH^4 
by  a  jingle  .term^.  vvluph.is  of  GJCO^/e^wWWi^' 
and  is  sigi^ificant  qi^  the  character  o^  41^(1)^4^.^ 
tirhich  It  is  applied.  ••'-  «i  <  ri./ 

Ou^jg;^,  mHitorjfiiff  orders  of  Jaii^t^oo^^r  ^hi- 
Talry'y  instit^o^^msi  qiginaily  iotefidcd  jjvc.  Ilit.de'' 
fenc^.  of  {he  Chcjaiiaii,  Faith  ; .,  bqt,..fii|9n£E  '^^9 
modern^  ^^igj^|djto-^i^le>iogi|  a^^  W&^S^uW 
«fftfei;,|narj^9f'.l^^qurr        .>,;a;  ^  .:r*i^/u^»' 

obserx^.  ^y  4w«-^HiF>^>'^  K^^  SWB^jWiW 
are  |ii<)»|^,f^vj|^^^  |^i^^^K$^(m4pofl^g|dfis  jis^^s^ 

in  phi^^nhijfe  ipyp^i^rllt^^fAi^^ 

•*»«»  an  jMpW»^<>r  pr  f»Xoy  iA».W*»BW»  *•**  **>* 
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t6  tesifle  contitiaaliy  in  the  court  of  some  f^ii-eign 
pTilidB  6r dtate,  in  order 'to  preserve  a  good  under- 
HMtidibg,  and  \?ateh  over  the  interest  of  his  own 
nation. 

i  Thin  term  is  a?so  appK^d  to  sfever^I  officers  in 
1^  iwji^  hotts^ihold;  who  attend  on  common  occa- 
dkttBi,  au,  pbysi^ian  in'Minary, 

Oft»rtJA*Y,  ill  wmtndh  iiiid  cahbn  latr,  one  who 
h««»oi«iHliy,  ofinrttifefflAtejarisdiction.  In  which 
«*ni»,'ai-difdeacoti«  art!  drdfa^rtes  \  though  the  ap- 
prtMtiato'li^wfti*  fHq«^tfy '^v^  to  th?  bishop  of 

the  dioceee,  who  has  the  tWiiilary  ecclesiastical 
juritwKfelwm.  'Hi^  ardhMs*oi  'J6  the  ortJinary  of 
the  Wtidte  #Jfofln«i, toil Jitf;^tod  receive  appeaU 
§nm  inferi^  judicatures. '      ''    '  • 

■  OridWAfey^  JWw^ofcj  4  cfei^^an  who  attends 
iBwdto^ttpottthepHsonAN^in  thatg^),  preaches 
^li'WWkr  ^vert  to  the  *hapd,*  and  attends"  and 

pfaystritlrtofeleainiJirirtal^cHfort'lit  thcpfticeof 

-'ezecutioh.  ..s<  •;•{«■:>      /.?.•.•.- 

•  OmiM^Yi^t  kbnourdhU'orUiMf^,  tfe  heraWfr,  a 
'  Amtfallnlkifon,  gfireb  td  m  feir  fblloMtt^  ctiarges : 
the  ^ief,  fhe'pifle,  the  bfend^  Afe  feisc/ the  Baj^,  the 

^  Ordination,  the  confem%^'1i%*brd6i^;  br  tblli- 
«tii*f  *^*»s«#  iiliW'«K*^itet!i#*J^'!hi  tfi^^ih^fch 
0r  finfl!Mid,'iNto^  yesrt"a^,^*ftidrt  aftV  person, 
Wil^pme&,  iM)^t  he*6t^Mifyhm;  4d  ptei^nt,  a 
««^refe  of^cthess;  nfore  dr^te^s,  kc^bVflin^iiA  t'he 
«ilfcits'1if«^dlfiBMffVfaaid- bishop,  Is  ol^etvetf.  "  iThe 
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former  will  tA»  Urn  for  hw  onvtle^  «i&  »  it^M 
jr^ar>»    The  eaaMate.  k-  tiiveii  jgtiipwoiiit  by  tb^ 

and  hia  eraditwD :  and  varixnw  oertiieiftMiiiicriia* 
ipewvy ,  f»cticylMl|r  ^m^  tiigiiad  by  tha  itoi^gypm 
1^'  Abe  jw^  m  wbub  b*  hm  MUad  Mi^  ik 
gireii  lime.  Subeor^oft  to^  Ibiv^MiiAeHiiifir 
«lfi9  i»  le^Min^  MMi  a  cWt  mit  bg»e  allwiiiwiiliiii 
tweaty-'thirfi  |W  bifaw  btf  ^Mfr  b^  matniuA  ^ 
deaeon  $  aad  bit  tuiMj 40«rtb  to  yeeitfayrieal^ 
<vdaa,  Xoilbe  4)bimBli  <rf  Biiaaaiid»  «»><■<  liw» 
ure  Ilobi«hopi^  Aa^  rMmvaf  <oi^^ 
ta  tbe  pnwbjitoryw 

Ordnance,  a  cwienl  mmr  ^  gM^fimi  ioif 
avery  descriptuui. 

Obdnaivob,  ^fia$«f^  an  efiee  ke^t  wiito  the 
iViiKer  of  XMdKHH  iMweb  atpoMfttondi  md  dM- 
jtasQB  of  all  tbaarwa*  mlmBieaiB,  ^admmmU  af 
9vaF,  botb  by  siea  mi  lioil,  in  ill  iha  na^aftiaaa, 
garrisons,  and  forts  in  Great  Britain.  1l^befnri»- 
cilial  offioesa  of  tba  oadMuwa  ara,  tiiSm  tntaster 
ig^oaraly  fimn  wbom,  are  deiiveil  all  ordm  aAd 
dispatches ;  2.  tbe  lieatenani-feaeini^  #ita  va- 
eeirci!^  ard/iW  9f  Ito^Mrmar^  diriaia  tiie^iag 
of  gQaa  aft  a9Qaeiaw»  af  «^p9i(a^ 
#f  «rtaier^  «tt^  awl'v^heii  4rimd  «a*#iril0ldt; 
3>ibe8artroyog^c»cial»'WJiainoyafllitlifceii^^ 
itaoea,  mi  prapjpiwwof  war^  ib^ Ae  atdip^  af  te 
4(|oiii^keep«9(8,  aUovS'biilaaf  M)t,  beeps  a  cbeak 
lipan  jdie  Jabai»aw>  te^  4^  the  Ocaaiiier]^  1^.  Ibe 
aleKkoftl;ii»Qrda|iMM3«;  6»  tba  (toitaf Ibe^diHifWflf* 

Or^i  ip  natiual  biatory ,  4be  ^paknfMld  iiM»lll 
fi^lebe^  ^lurtbt  ataaf^  or  oHiepaabittmei^iMsb  «im- 
ta»Q8  metaltiq  partii^las.    Aa  ai?a  i(9 « inatafLia  iibe 
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tIMinvMBli  il  mMia  tkecaitlu  It  nuy  U 
either  natiTe,  that  k  pure,  umI  UDoomlniied  wiUi 
m^  Qtku  —MiMKw,  or  •Uojrd^  with  aootlier  roeta]', 
or  la  Ik  stoteof  a]7iie,ar«  anlplrarety  or  a  carlmrot, 
>f>r«af  innflHUHrwilt,  Theoresof  meudajnay  be 
UmilyaBMl  iathe  iMmid  or  ^  wtf ,  The  first  io 
offe^oilwitii  the  mi  of  ooida»  «ftd  other  liqiii4 
«g«rt»,i»dl fliay  ho  AOMmplitWI  by  Yory  oim]^ 
woMfk  If  oulftor  be  pme«t  m  the  ore,  k  ohould 
be  myewtoil  by  ttm^.  29o  ^otteiit  will  act  oo 
aU  Ihe^motela :  thiisiiitric«eidviUBOtfictaRflr(d^ 
aiidflaliiiaz  mA  the  BitM^mwiatio  icid,  the!  m,  ^ 
Qiixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  aci4|p  wUch  diasolvei 
kUese  iiieta|«i^haa'&o.afltioB  on  oiber. 

O£0A)(,  ia  feoeral>  aa  inatriimMit  or  machine 
de)iigfi«4  fecibo  prodvctum  of  some  certain  aoticmi 
0CQ||iei9ai«ik^  i»wiiieh8eo8e,themecfaaDiepow«n«9 
>iiaf.hinflitf  and  oven  the  eeiaiB;,  ortenes,  nervesi, 
iuii«cle«v  apD4  iwiMMi  of  the  hvmm  body  may  be^ 
CftUed  oiyaiio* 

The  osg^am  (^  aeBse  are  those  purts  of  the  hodj 
1^ vhiob woreotbo  the  jtiywgrii^it  or  ideao  of 
external  olieoM* 

: ,  C^4^,i|^jp»i]8ie^w4ndio<tromeiit,Tery'aiilientl^ 
iftvent«d^bi^iitae  naed  before  the  «^h  centoiy. 
ItiasopiMMMiiobeof  JOceekoriiink.  ^Jenune 
mm^mm  sm  ^m^^  with  tirctiae  pair  of  bellows^ 
ivbich  might  be  be^rdait  thed«taace  of  a  tboufiOD^ 
|i«ce«,  tr  ^wjiles  4nd  another  at  JisrqMlem^  whid^ 
m%ht  be  bfard  atlhe  mount  of  OUvea.  jbere  ia 
one  in  the  a»lli0dKal  church  of  Ulm,  in  Genoany^ 
that  ia  ninety;*tbree  &et  h%h»  andtwen^<^eigh$ 
Woad :  t^  laiigestj^ia thpimiii^^  diameter^ 
and  it  faaamteen^  of  beUewi.    The  size  of  ao 
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«rg«ii]r'k  iisdalty  t^xfUrtmibA  by  Abe  lengdi^of  iji 

k^efttpipe.  *    •  . 

^  Ott&AN,"fl^<ffVkii^,'a  musical  macbine  ^ridob 

plays  bj  water,  instead  of  wmd. 

'•'0«R;»!u«zm«/a  ^d«seiiptk>a«f«ifeii8aa)ly  tmtf&Hed 

ff6lto  lHAy\tUf  M»  eoatiwy.    Th^  pibeeelilwbidi 

^hi»  fiOk  imder^oes-sto^l^tlD^*  it  inlo  4li»^tilte»  'con*^ 

^Am^fihe*  ft^lbwidg^  (lpen«iofi8.>.l:  Tb&  4rilkiit 

WtMiitf  ftoifa'thfc  liktiri'upMt  bobbimL     3i  It^  tftM 

totted'.    3:  Tt  is  ^vitftedMMi  fl  niill  ittlh^  singfe 

tbt^.    4.  IHro  tliNitfM  tlras  spun  are  <doidil<)d, 

<hr  drawn  i(»g^^4ii^-tl»Mlg%  ^rfingeis  of  a- Wdann; 

Vhd,  it  ^rtle^the  &i^'<lk»fbs»  tb«m.^    5c  'lt(»  tbea 

i^n  throWD  by  «i  ndUytbal  iv^  thet#atlnea^  tT^ 

tvristed'tog«thkl»,<'  dAd^-^rtb^'Mtact  tiine,  wound  m 

f  keins  upon  a  red»'^ « JTlie  dceimi  aresortedf  to  tM 

iSifi^^^t  degftess  dt  iSiilAeMi,  aad<  thai  Ibe  iiroaesii 

is  complete.    <Voinib«i4y'iioii^g' btit^Ilttllaa  ailk 

^#tii  tiirow^  ivXb^^mxxAkBi  %at  now  the  fiotft  sorts 

^%f^  from  the  lant  Iftdks  nmf  be^'converttt 

-felO'ifc* -' '' '   ••  '   '-i   '   •  '        '   ■    *   '""«  ^  ^  •  •• 

>'  Oaidtvfl,  ibe  iMt^^m  g^noir  of  birdie  of- the  4Mer 

ficie,  of  Whiofa  there  an^  fortyuiveol^  fiftyispeeies'. 

The  ^imb  ^»f  ^'tlfte  '^ttff  af«  naliv^V '  Amenea  t 

^^  la^  dmtmMtkfmA  Toradoita:    wpfktct  in 

Ht6cki[?,feM  iM  fMliriaid >gir4itf .^^  * Ortohip .  vetanii, 

^^^th^'^fito^M^^^M^'lil  ^«d  Jl»<iikitliei^ 'Ciiibbee 

Islands^  feeding  on  ins^ec^y^iMild  "IfUj^ilt^like  a 

ttJBl^.'  '^lli^^^iM  ttre'^dMeslkaied'in^Alkietica 

4b^th«^<est^Mp«ii(ybieof<diitilti^^^  In 

■a  c^^al^'of  nMte,'  ft^  ^''  ^^  'Witt<iiliadi£a  lai^ 

fcrd,'^ttd  aip(^,  itflerteafiilig'tft  tdfdiwsfi^td  divide 

the  spoil  with  nMiJi^  tdhMflfirfMkwini  ^piiey  will 

^fcaiiMmf'^t^^  "  TiU  Oriolna 
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oi  emineoce,  is  oamed  by  tbe  natives  th^^r«.Wr4 
beotase  its  icaAbers,  wJben  mo^  biilliaD^lu^i^r«Uy 
iBXOilestbeideaof  fire^^    .  •»,  ,;  ./.-   •,•,-"• 

,  0««Hf,.  in  afltronottty»  a  oooiUJUtiop.  cqD^^Dg 
.ttf  ci9hfy.sUira»<«nuine^«M;iii^tb^JB>ii^b  cattlggwA, 
bm.the'lately  impffOTffd«|«>«Mopiii  b^^^is^voni^ 
cereF^il  4boa8a]id  more  t  of  tb«M.  tb«re  are  tmi^,  iff 
fij^'fa-ii  magutiuk^:  ¥1*4  •  fi#gt»l  f«d  B^lgncma^ 
four  of  the  secaudi  ftz«.jMHatnx  oq  t^  4^ 
iiioiiider,aiid.tb««eria  tb^bffei  il}^g|^eariyiq.a 
lif^tline,  aiidfitt^iiiuil  diataWHMwo  oao  «aolb«i^ 
.  OBNiitiouwry  ,lhatib«a9(^r<fif  DatimJ  Jbis(oK|r 
4rbki]Kt<icii8idflniluid/de0sii|fe«>  hitdst^iMv^iatum 
an^.  kinds :  ^ibeir  Sofifk  vex|e^4;  <M)d/  ioti^rDal,  sAd 
taaobet  «tb«r  acdooiifty- andnsak;  3ifda,are  ai[f- 
noged  UK  lbe;Liasi89««i  .^^fsieqii  ao^sordi^g  to  iim 
|QsiA4Qf'tbfeif^bilb(»;iafe»jiixiMd«ra»{viz..  ..  s.,  .^^ 
.  <' AcfiiptdtS)'' iu»  cagliw^  vuVtufwi;  iMid  baw](v^ 
Those ave a rapaeioos.  Uibe»,  feeding:  on  c^rcasfia 
however  putrid,  bat,  unless  pressed  with  l^ngw» 
«ddom  attaekiifg  lilting  an|iM}a.:  ibey  ^ire^hold, 
gnegarioaa;  ftyalowly^.  wileiftiifbeii veiy  bigbin 
Iberaicf  thay^iiaveaii  e»|D)site  amuse  of  smolL    i* 

'S.P!f<^,»'  wiorfifvsy'jaokdaw^iMio^K  ^  'P^W 
Uve  io  4if«im«  shaver  their  negla.in  ,tFees».aud  .tl^e 
«nalfileeds(biaj|iaie  wbiie.sibe.ia«it^ljlg :  .th(Qir.f^%l 
48  TSffiou«  ^tbf  pAubstaooBs.      ,.,  ■     ,.   I 

.  f^Anseres,*^*  ^4^qks»gef9B,.^afi^,  guljiik,,  6f^. 
Tbeadaae>fro$|¥i98^  PPlyg^uM^^f)  t];^i9H>4^iF  NJ^ 
littk  caxe)i«r;prpvidin^  %  t^e^  yo^lW.;  ih^iri^Ud 
tbeir  n«s^jaii$ii!^||r  «n  jy^.^o^nj^  x  ,^fifi,  fq^  ,^, 
liogs,  iU6rm%,aA^^ittti&p^n|^,  .  ( ;.  .  i;» 

<*  Grallte/'  as  herons,  woodoocl(s,  oftricheS|  &c« 
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Tliraa  }i*te  tbeUr  Ml  on  the  |fooii4:  ^i«ai;i»T6  m 

Mttrsk  aowMdcttiei :  tlieirfegt  are  naked  44iP^lht 
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..  <<  GaUiiMe,''  i|8  peacocksi  pUeaeant^  t^ckm 
^pmAQB  f<mla,  &c  Tbetaed^  UwseWjAilQ^- 
«iita oA'  grain  awjl.aae^  w.|iich  thejr  wirR^iehtllioHl 
^  granoul  and  mi^iff^calp  in  tbe  .(Qn)|id .  tlM^f  rm^ 
Ibeir  nesit  <m'tbe  gnHmd,  wiUi  vvry  Hii^  eafa ;.  mj 
fief!0ljrgiMnofia,  a^  fond  of  xvUittg,  in  tli«.4iMI» 
and  ieiMch  tiieic  y^Nipg.tP.  caUe«t  food.     .    .    < 

.'*  Paneeraa^'^  imrfi^ng  .^acvquv,  Mt}^  aifal* 
Inw8|  ^c  llun/»qto  ia. divided inlQ>4he,piifi»4)r 
anoh  as  feed  on  grainy,. and  tilia  iivi^airvQ  ^  ttune 
wJioHvt^ailjnifeil.  'piajr  U^^phiefly  iD.ti«nfi«aiid 
bedgea,  are  monpiaflaona,  vaeal^  nod  IM  iMt 
74iaag  by.tiiriiKtingr  tb»  ibod  dawn  tbeiv  Ukreata. 
Qirdaamdiiiftiogyiisbed  f\-tim  ifBmiwf^hf  Uieir 
bg^ttg  cgga:  .tMj  ara|(«ien%  leaftbertidy  M 
i|9nnai*ewaffeli9^J>:  and  instead  ofb«i>da  and  fbre 
lpga.>tJi^iiair0,wtnga,  Tlvriregga  ai^a.«>yetwd 
lajilb  «  caknraolM  aMI,  and  tbej  conatst^f^  wlula, 
^  ^attwinwit  whichfim  adociabei^  fkm  ^Hak  dim^f 
dJMi  iiK^VM^ ;  »IK^  ft  y*ik,  wbiish  ai-sa  amipendad 
vi^'Uas  to  frosara^  i^  Me  an  vrtniAk  the  tiHiia 
fftdiin^  af  4liA  obiMBan  ia*  aitnatad  qaii|i|H]alI|r 
^pernip«i  and  next  ta  ^  motlier  ^iM. ja.#ittia|| 
«f^ai^.  71iayalk.M,ii9ngr^»|:«ieafl«i^^ 
iy^tfi  ^e  abdoimen  of  tJbieoiik^eni'a  Jittia  Mm  titt 
toa^of  }U  beinig.haMisd^  ^MidaeraeaiffvllHmppart, 
)^,  tfie  milk,  of  tlie  4im<h*ttp(ia,-.i«pd.Jike  tba 
mil^/fdtm  ^/.  yovvig  plaiila,  mdl  fkctayatem  ia 
beeome  auffeiently  atroag  ^r  extraiotingv  Ma«  own 
^d  pot,  of,  ^he  4)rdinai^  noirimei^  laf ,  ^He  ayaciea. 
^e  gieneiio  cbahicte».ef  birds  ace  taken  from  tha 
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liil,  tongti^,  nostrib,  cere,  conioctef,  iiid  dther 
naked  psrto. 

Orphan,  a  fatherless  child  or  mimir ;  or  one  Aat 
is  deprived  faoAof  fiitbcrtifid  tnoAier.  '  The  loni* 
mftyot*  atld  aldermen  of 'Londoii'  hare  the  eostbdy 
of  the'  ^pbAds  of  deofeased  fireemen,  and  also  -die 
keeling  of  their  lands  atird  goodtt :  accordingfly;  the 
txeeuti!^'oriMlfkiini«tr«tofti  of  Memen  leavinlt'  soefa 
orphaiafs^^are  to  'codi&bif  inrenMiries  of  tbe-esrtaie  of 
the  deceased,  'and  g;iyeikectirit^the  chainberhml 
of'LteMk  for  'the  oiflfti^'paH. ''  The  lotd»chan- 
cellor  is  thegfenerai  ffuardian  Of  all  orphans  and 
milion^VhMo^uttheyeialBr.  ^^ 
•  Oia£ity,'a-'edriods  raadiineor  moreinent,  ibr 
icpHBsi^tin^*  tiie  motions  tfT  ik^  heavenly  bodies, 
sd  caAed  becaose  one,  copied  from  the  oni^inal 
invention  of  a  Mr.H^rahatn,^  wad  fiHsrt  made  for  the 
99t\  o^^OMry ;  ctnd  otherwise  known  by-tiieniRne 
9f  pfaneitH^m. '  It  consists^  'wpreaentrtHoriB*  of 
the  planets,  audofthe  zodiac,*  and  otbeT' IhM 
imagined  hy  astronomers.  By  means  of  an  omMy,' 
persons'  wiio '  have  not  leisnr^'tb  Matf y  aMyonoiuy 
may,  in  the  space  of  a  "few  daya,  *  obtei*  h  ■eom^ 
petent^'knowledge  of -several  of  the  celestial  fh^ 
nomena,  andespecihlly,  release  their  oundsfreni 
the  commdn  pnijitdicer^  respe^iigr  ^  the  ifnoti<$n-  df 
the  e«rtht^'ils  'prnici(iainse' being',  tn  ^nder>  ti« 
tbeoiy^  tho  earth' and  mootiintlieffi^ble,  ahd  ttf 
makeoWdent^to^tboaitesestlie^eauoesof  th^e^ap^ 
pearanoe^  ^iiatf^epend  on  -the  annmd  or  diuMii 
roti&ioDi^f  the  edrtb^  tod^hetttontbly  i«*tMc&tei 
ofthemotoV  -  •*'       ^  «         \- 

OftTHodaAPftr^  that  part  of  grammar  which 
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leachet  H^Mlan  «b4  Msclkm  of  Mnn,  Hal 
the  jart  method  of  flpeUiagor  imting^witfBift . 

OsraooftAifnv  iogwwt^y  tine  MiofchMviufl^ 
or  delmeitiiifp  tW  4^19  "ifhl  iptane  ^  oiy  ti||<c<i» 
and  of  ei^iMiiig  ^bmkmg^i^'  orelimMiolMw£'OBMiii 
part.  Id  TchiliiriMii  oiliiiitji'opfcy  li^riio  <iM»tMli 
of  abuJMiMgc'  •     <  v-*^  •''    ';i '  ' 

flideofaiiy  i^tiNie^  <diif7krtlu»  oUeor  ^Iwib^  ^uA 
Iks  pamttil tdWMtfUSftt  Hiiey  will  Myfto  iaaq^wd 
10  ^is  tteio«|||li  flMnMtiiw^  f!(a^  fdiateo£tho 
ojresy  cQittimnd^-'ttiWMBmBidit  teriftlf^-  - 

OrtctolooV,'  iB'dfioim^boo  rwkMk^^mAm^  the 
Mitar«l  Milolif  i#^tbooe  iaaSaal{(tBBd.v«tegetitlrie 
itilMtattoeffwIMiiM  dnifioiit  of  At'mM  in  a 


mmf*^*""^ "'""     ** 


OscnjunriOM.  'Sw^  Vfbmouum.  ' 

OiBiFitAitoM^  <iio  fawiattoit  «#•  booei^  iNit-  iDon 
IMirticiirlofly  ^ie>oo«vttf*ioiirof  ^irt8«uitttndl|f  vofi, 
10  tbelMi^ociriiiid-imiMnteico  of  tooofw 

OsTREA,  tlMroyiter, «  ^e^tand  tbo  Veraio8'1?W> 
Iftoea,  of  wiiioh'tlft^o  offefittU^tote  tl»  ap^fOMi 
itinded  into  seilikHis  :•<'  moBt  of  Ihis  geams  atio 
furnished  «t  lihe  ^  hSngr  ifiieniaDf  wfi^  nanierouo 
transTorM  grooves  io'4e»eb  ¥idte,  mid>  •»«#»»• 
goisbed  frond  the  goMBi ftrea^^  in  BOllmnBg* teeth 
Ait^TMt^  leddng'  in  oa«li  Mhmr.  60ilto|pe  wilt 
leap  out  of  tie  wuter  to  the  diili&oe  of  iudf  « 
jard^  and  opwiAg  tbeir  obeHsv*  eject  ^be  waiter 
withni  them,  aHer  wlwoh  tbtff  alak  ttodel'  daa 
water,  aiiMt  <Biiddefti  j  vIoBe  the  alMlla  with  «.lo«id 
snap.  The  Ostrea  maxima,  a  very  laifooystw 
iooiid  uk  MMot  JSwopeui  tew,  vimiiott  tlM^  «r» 


(lralgctf«|ia«iiMEMrforiiAe.  mnUInffilMi 

k  tb4  My  lm«;  t«  ««MMiionilmi  <if  tihUb 

k  »«illyi<tNi»^  iat^BmiiwrtrfaMMytfiiMflieg. 

cM^  ^ndqr  ttfllitt  4f«Afilriilt^Hdift  tei^ 

pin  or  {leooil  cipnM  vvwid  diiB  tpiijfi  .lii#.  014 
is  descriM,  whiob  ivAl  ^  lo«g?r  #r  .sJlKirtlwr  a^ 
the  iwQ  iisAfoittlP  wetelb^  fllP^ 

law,  aa  «P8itf*iicl,  i»«>9M«l|»i|l§^MtlUl^y^dl}l9^  4^q4 
eapftU^nf  idiear  pM^«  #ad«Mb  aiivact  inmi^be 
aifai^pri«ki  gy<ery  JKiktiMWint  (Sir  faigliNkreKPOii^^,  , 
OTiKn^HEy  an  opemng^  qr  pdoAe.  TM«  ««fffi? 
taiTe«r  die .  tlMOtee^  iSfanM,:  jsa pl^t^  of  lafwit 

4iM4a1r^«BdllM»^foi«Ji«ld4rWo^><>^  ^bi9  ki^gJl 
prdfeecMi*  Whftm  an  «fif^Biili  wrf^  Ii«i4  fb^ 
wtiidillblloii^f  Jii>er«l|irii0dtb0r  «lKBiii|ievifr) .  inrforfl^ 

aod  aftecftpriMtesiBt^ilttaA^  Iw4k^  f#i|fcy  t9i  Af^ 
pear,  if  jbentaijks  flp  4mgi  fpieuyawty  «::R1^ 
obtained  by  the  pruseGutor.    Fonnerlyj  no  qm^ 
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could  be  outlawed,  'except  iri^'adtse  of  fty^nff 
which  Mng  punishable  wMfa  ^eatb,  w^'hyiimy 
of  terror,  all  persons  w^vo 'left  ^tUbMf 'to  slay- 
Ml  outlaw :  but  outlawity  tttay  now  be^geaunWy 
xesorted  to ;  and,  on  Mihe  olher  hand,  ihie  "iUfcriff 
only,  and  he  on  a  leg<alf iraiinmt;'  iii«3^pi|l^<iitttMr 
accused  of  felony  t6  dltetb'<>  An  inftinttiiM«r  %e; 
or  a  woman,  neither  Of'«i%€M¥artft^^«wtMtb'at^ 
legiance,  cannot  be  IM  ^tUtW^'bnt'ii^atdd'W 
he  waives  and  to  be'  waited. ''  •'      •     ^  •  •    v^     -]-  ? 

OoTLAWRY,  a  process  which  liealn^iblll^^aireirti^ 
of  treason,  felony,  tt-estmsd,  krid  coMfAx^^yy  and 
in  many  civil  actions^,  as  -i»P%b^  tt  di^^dfeMMt; 
On  an  outlawry  foi"  Telohi^  the  p^nloii^lbrf^ 
hislands,  goods,  and  <[ShMt^.  fiipetMtmti^tiotn; 
the  goods  and  cbalftl^^lly  ar^ -liable  *,"t^  they 
are  forfeited  to  the' kfng',  w^b  the'^roift^  of^thfe 
lands;  for  the  paHyb^iiD^  withotit tfaelaW,  u^ltl'^ 
capable  of  taking  care' of  tfkenf  himself.  In  lirase 
of  either  treason' oir  ^fefeny,  an  otltiawi^y  illky1)9 
reversed  by  writ  t^f '«r^<ir,'  or  '(/lea  ;•  bnt'the^  p«irtjr 
must  then  s^ndtrfiif  foHhe,  offence  on  'l^oubtol^ 
which  he  was  oUtlaWedl'  '  ^      .       ..  .' 

Oxalic  fl«rf;^ft'  fchtttolilttjr,  Is*  ftwAid^fifiOvfe^  m 
some  acid  ,reg«!3il]le' ji!iices,'p^rtifetflaV1y'itfHhp^ 
Oxalis  acetocella  or  Woiatf^^dorrel.  '"It  is^natufally 
united  with  a  quantity V>fpMlteb,'  hot^  stifRcitiM'  for 
complete  saturation,  fbrttiing'^whtttlifaiBfe^llbh^ 
known  under  the  nameof  **  efSSettftial  sA1l«F«0rr^.  " 
The  ^-eat  attraction  which  this  ibCid'  has  foi^fime 
lenders  it  of  great  utilily  ih  detecting  that  substance. 

Oxalic  acid  combibes  with  alkalies,  earths  and 
metallic  oxides,  and  the  salts  tiias  formed  are  de- 
nominated 6xALAT£8. 


.  QipoE,  .Qams  0»My  ML  cbemiitry;  one  of 
llieimftaod  most  #i4iMiy  oltytffw  to  wliich  me* 
tiHie  wiNfiWin  «ft  si4||e€t»  (B  .lh«ir  fombioatioa 
^illM>»yge««  Tb€fi«9ei»i84tdikdeicy^UideB,aBd 
tllt4ui9i^«aUlMie0W  tmi^xyie,  S#me  metah  are 
«vUjr  4»xyii«le4,  as  ilea  Mid  lift,  ftttdlbey  require  to 
btt4eftiiiM  tiram  4ke  aotioftef  4lie  acr  in  ordet  to 
lie  preaarvedfieaia  rttt^  ivKach  i»  a  true  oxyde. 
Others  { aagotd.iHi4  i^atina,  f|f»rQely  change  in  any 
length  ef  time  though  ever  so  moeh  exposed  to 
Iheatiaosfbese. 

OxroKNf  oiie4)f  ihe  ^e|s>»  or  aitiieial  airs,  i%- 
tailed  byohemioal  ftreeess^  aoomponent  part  of 
theatmospheiae  air  i  and  one  of  the  bodies  at  pre* 
eeat  veclKuoed  simple  er  primitive,  never  having 
h^eii^  docompottiided.  Chrygen  ia  oslouckefis,  in- 
visible^ and  elastic,  like  comnnn  air.  If  a  hghted 
taper  be  let  de^n  into  a  jar  of  oxygen-gas,  it 
haras  wkh  acicb  spIfBder  ihat  the  eye  can  scarcely 
hear  the  glare  of  light,  and  at  the  same  thne  pro-* 
diic^s  a  much  greeler  heat  thaa  when  burning 
with  common  air.  It  was  proved,  hog  ago,  by 
Beyle,  that  animals  cannol  Uve  without  «r ;  and 
^  Blayew,*  that  they  cannot  breathe  the  same  air 
ibrany  oonsideraUe  length  of  time.  Dr.  Piiestiey^ 
and  several  other  philosephers,  have  shown,  that 
animais  Hve  much  longer  in  the  same  quantity 
«foxygefi-0as  than  of  common  air. 

Atmespli^ncal  air  coatains  about  97  parts  in  llie 
hundred  of  oxygen^ges.  U  has  been  prof«d  by  a 
great  number  of  experiments,  that  no  substance 
will  bum  in  common  air,  previously  depriFod  of  all 
the  oxygen  that  it  contains ;  but  combustibles  burn 
with  great  splendor  in  oxygen-gasi  or  in  other 
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gases  to  wfaicb  oxygen  has  been  added :  nxygmf 
therefore,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  combustioo; 
It  has  been  proved,  by  «iany  experiments  aba, 
that  no  breathing  animal  can  live  for  a  moment  in 
any  air  or  gas  wbicb  ^toes  not  contain*  miygeil: 
oxygen,  therefor«r^  is  absolutely  necessary  lo  r^spi-> 
ration.  When  substances  «t«'burat  in  oxygen*gaii^ 
or  in  any  other  gas  containing  Oxygen,  if  the  «r  be 
examined  after  tbe<  combostionf  a-greai  part  of  tbik 
oxygen  will  be  found  to  hAve  disappeared.  ^  if 
charcoal,  for  instance,  be  burnt  in  0!Kygc9i'>gaS( 
there  will  be  fbond,  iiisltad  of  pait  of  the  oxyg«n, 
another  very  diffevest  gas,  known  by  the  naiseof 
carbonic-acM  gaa.  'Exactly  the  same  liiing^aiais 
place  when  air-  is-  respired  by  Miimals.  Part'^ 
the  oxygen  disappears,  and  it^  plaoe  is  occupied  by 
substances  vpei^sessed  of-  very  di0^ient  'properties. 
Oxygen-gas,  therefore,  undergoes  some  -change 
during  coorbttstion,  and  during  respiration.  This 
gas  is  emilted  fr<|m  *  mtre,  on  the  application  4if 
heat ;  an^  has  been  yariously  called  depblogistl* 
cated  air,  empyreal  air,  and  vital  air.-        • 

Oyez  (hear  I),  a  frraeh  phrase,  anciently  itf^ 
traduced  teto  Boglish  public  procee^gsj  aiftt  still 
used  by  criers  iti  courts,  to  proiourcr^BUeBoe  befere 
they  make  a  pHodaoMMfton. '  <  * 

Oyer  and  VfiRMiNiBi  {to  ^eur  und  diUmtint)^  « 
commission  directed*  to  the  jodgte  of  asidae^  ^aud 
other  gentl€nMefi,  empowering  them  to  hear  tmd 
i^e^ennin^  idl  cauSH.    IBee  AffisiZE*    •    *       >     -^it 
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f^,tl)0^fifte«iiib  letter,  ^nd  the  eleirenth  conso- 
iMUii  ol' '  ibo  al|]^9bet )  -  liiue  sound  of  which  is 
.fermedhjr  expifiiaiDg  iho  breiklh  somewhat  more 
««ddenly  4i»n  iA.forBMO^.Ihe sound  ^,  in  other 
cfilBpects^t these  tWQ^^eeundftiere'very  much  alike, 
Mid  a|se-.^^Wii/e{«ifoen4edw}Um>oe  another.  When 
j»'Sta«d&b before.-^  er-«^it»  ^aed  ie  lost  as  in  psklnii : 
^h^n- ^U4edr- before -^yihey  te$rether  have  the 
eoqnd^';/';  aaaoB^  astcooeniere  P.  M.  is  used  to 
denote. p#6tt<meridi»Q4'- or  .Ihe  si'temoon.  As  A 
«UHI6tiil  P^sigiiiiies  the  same  as  6,  viz.  400,  and 
yritb  A-de^h  over  ifcp,  40(MMX)l  Among  phy sir 
;<MJis  P./.dfB^se  pugil, .or .  Ihe  eighth  part  of  a 
iuundful.  '   >• 

, .  Pace^^  a  measure  taken  •  Irom  the  space  betweeik 
lilbe  taref^et.of  a^ttMin  in  widkiog,  usvally  reckoned 
two  feet  and  a  half. 

pAtK£Rs,  peirsons' whose  employment  it  is  te 
^ack'ttiklA  goods  inteaded  for  expoiitation,  which 
lliey  4q  for  the  great  trading  eompani^  of  London. 

.  Pacific  oip^m  er  Soolh  Seft^,  ib«l  vast  sea  which' 
eeparates  America  from  Asia* . . ,  li .  Is  called  pacific 
4m'  aoQoqnr  oC-  the  inodcriilb^-  weather  the  first 
IQiariiHfffiN  v/^  •sailed  in  it  met  with  between  the 
itropi^s  V  a$i^  49*^^%  hecwise  the  %aniards  crossed 
the  isthmlis  of  Qdrieii  froBH  n<Hth  to  south,  when 
they  first  discovered  it.  With  regard  to  America 
at  is  the  western  ocean. 

'  Paganism,  the  religion  of  ihe  heathen  world, 
in  which  the  Deity  is  representsd  under  rarious 
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fonns,  and  by  idl  kinds  of  images  or  idols ;  it  is 
HMrefinne  d^kd  idolatry,  or  tmfigpe  woniup.  The 
theology, of  the  Pagans  was  of  three  sorts,  faba« 
lous,  natural,  and  political  or  civil.  The  first 
treats  of  the  genedtsgy,  worsbi|^,  and  iftlritotes  of 
Aeir  deidoi,  who  were  for  the  inost  part  the  oiV 
^ing  of  the  iaaagfinaliop  of  poets^  paisilMS»  attl 
stannaries :  the  natimd  thootogy  of  the  PagtiM  ti«a 
studied  and  taught  by  the  p^losophera,  wh*  re* 
jected  the  n«Utiplicity  of  G^  introdttoed  hy  the 
poets,  and  brought  their  theology  to  a  mare  n^ 
tional  fona.  The  politioal  oroml  tho^dogy  of  the 
Pagans  was  insUteited  by  legislalors,.  staleameiii 
and  politidaiis,  to  ke^  the  people  in  sukQeotion  to 
the  ovil  power.  This  chie(Ay  respeeied  ihetr  tern* 
ides,  altars,  sacrifices  aotd  ittet  of  woithip. 

Page,  a  sort  of  aer^oftt  of  booewr..  Th^  F^fes 
m  the  royal  household  are  rarious,  and  have 
▼arioustoffioes  assigBeiithefla-;  ^  pages  of  honour, 
pages  of  the  presettse  ^haivdier,  aed  pagts  of  ihe 
back-stairs. 

Pagcd,  or  Pn^a^  aa  Hiiid^  wotd^  which 
jEuropeans  report  to  have  three  siqgttifioaftioMi  v-^\ 
an  idol ;  S»  tilie  teoaple  in  whioh  an  id<^  m  wary 
shipped  \  3,  coins  of  gold  and  silver. 

Paintino,  the  art  of  filling  up4he«utliuai  #f  ob* 
jects  represented  on  a  flat  sucSfai^^,  aid  ginng  lhei% 
by  colour  and  shadow,  or  l|y  shadow  aloii?i  the 
uppearance  of  reality.  The  foUovtri^g  ^aSim  of 
criticism  in  painting  have  been  laid  d^wn : 

1.  The  sabiect  must  be  well  i^i^u^giped,  and|  if 
possible,  improved  in  the  painter's  hands  j^  1^  muft 
think  well  as  an  historian,  poeti  ^^rphUooepher; 
and  mora  especially  as  a  ;paintcf ,  jii)  fpalaiig  p 
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Wise  use  t^  an  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and  iof 
finding  ^pediente  to  supply  its  defects. 

*  -8.  TKcT expression  must  be  pr6per  to  the  snhject, 
iftld  ftft  characters  of  tile  persons ;  it  tntist  be 
«tAMig',  -80  that  tHe  dumb -show  may  be  perfectly 
#(H>1!^a#if}i  understood';*  every  part  of  the  pictured 
nMisf  c^n^bute  ib  tlii^  end;  colours,  animals; 
4i%(>eri«^,  and  Especially  the  attitudes  of  thti* 
#gat^ ;  tdlid;  tibove  aM,  the  tiair'  of  the  heads. 

$.  Tht*re  most'  fee  one  principal  light,  and  this' 
ittdkllthf  subordinate  ones,  with  the  shadows  and^ 
rt'posfes,  m\isf  make  one  entire  and  harmonious' 
rtdss;  "ftie'seteral  parts  must  l>e  well  connected* 
and  eo^ftrKsted,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  as  grateful 
t*>4bc'eyeas  a  good  piece  of  music  to  the  ear: 
from  which  excellence  results,  that  the  pictuire  is' 
iA>t'odly  the  more  pleasing,  6ot  also  the  better 
midei^bcfcl. 

'  4.  'The  drawmg  must  be  just ;  nothing  must  be 
dat,  hnbe,  or  ill- proportioned  ;    and'  the  propor- 
tions should  vary  according  to  the  ohaiticters  of  the' 
persons  drawn. 

'  5.  Iti'frdt^louTiiig,  whether  gay  or  solid,  must  b^ 
liMfArtn,  beAutifil^  clean,  and  such  as  delights  the' 
eye,  in  shadows,  as  well  as  in  lights  and  middle* 
tifats^;'  a^d'  ther  cokitirs;  whether  they  are  laid  vw 
thibki  di*  fine1^"-\^r6ught»  must  appear  to  have 
l)l§6n^a^I)?!ed  by  a  light  and  accurate  hand. 

•  6i  NMiire  must  be  the  obVious  foundation  of  the^ 
l^e  7  bnt  natdi^'  naiist  be  ntised  and  improved, 
nfot'tthfy  frotn  what  is  comthohly  s^ento  what  is* 
rarely  met  with,  but  even  yet  higher,  fh>m  ft* 
jlldieibds  and  beautiful  idea,  in  the  painter^' mmd."  - 
With  respect  to  the  improvemeiit  of  natare, 
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reoommended  in  the  sixth  rule,  it  should  be  re*, 
marked  that  tekdion  is  a  duty  of  the  first  iai-» 
portance,  in  the  practice  of  every  imitatiTe  art.  It 
is  to  this  operation  of  the  mind  that  belongs  the 
grand  requisite,  iatte.  That  nature  can  be  im- 
proved in  the  hands  of  the  artist  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  denied  without  hesitation ;  but  that  her  beau- 
lies  may  be  selected,  and  shown  in  their  most  ex- 
quisite or  their  strongest  light,  is  certain;  and 
there  is  one  principal  reason,  among  many  others, 
why  the  artist  must  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this 
discrimination :  as  iki  copying  he  will  infalJibly 
lose  a  great  portion  of  the  grace  or  energy  of 
bis  model,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  supply 
the  deficiency  by  means  of  attractions  more  within 
hjs  reach. 

..  Painting  is  of  various  kinds,  according  'to  the 
materials  used,  the  matter  upon  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  the  manner  of  applying  them;  as 
painting  in  oil,  in  fresco,  in  water-colours,  and 
^caustic  painting. 

pAiMTiNO  in  enameL    See  Enamel, 

Painting  EncatisiiCj  an  ancient  art,  which  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  wax,  to  give  a  gloss  to  the 
<[pkH)ffs,  and  preserve  them  from  the  injuries  of  tba  - 
ilir.  After  having  been  long  lost,  it  was  revived  by 
in,  Bachelier,  in  1749,  and  brqught  into  public 
llotice  by  count  Caylus,  in  1753.  It  has  also  been 
iStfried  to  a  superior  degree  of  perfection  by  Miss 
Crreenland,  who  communicated  her  m,ethodtothe 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1787,  and  was  rewarded,  with 
the  prize.    This  lady's  directions  are  as  follow : 

'^ake  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  and  the  samm, 
woght  of  gum-mastic,  powdered :  pat  the  yrax  ia  ^ 
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agitzed  eariheni  Tessel,  over  a  rery  slow  fire; 
aiid  when  h  is  quite  dissolved,  strew  in  the  mastic, 
a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  the  wax  oontinnally  until 
the  whole  quantity  of  gum  is  perfectly  melted  and 
incorporated  :  then,  throw  the  paste  into  the  cold 
water ;  and  when  it  is  hard,  take  it  out  of  the 
water,  wipe  it  dry,  and  beat  it  in  one  of  Wedgwood's 
mortars,  observing  to  pound  it  at  first  in  a  linen 
oloth,  to  absorb  drops  of  water  that  will  remain  in 
the  paste,  and  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing it  to  a  powder,  which  must  be  so  fine  as  to 
pass  through  a  thick  gauze.  It  should  be  pounded 
in  a  odd  place,  and  but  a  little  while  at  a  time ; 
as,  after  long  beating,  the  A-iction  will,  in  a  (degree, 
seAen  the  wax  and  gum,  and  instead  of  thdr  be- 
coming a^powder,  they  will  return  into  a  paste. 
Make  some  strong  gum-arabic  water;  and  when 
you  paint,  take  a  little  of  the  powder,  some  colour^ 
and  mix  them  together  with  the  gum -water. 
Xiight  colours  require  but  a  small  quantity  of  the 
jjiiowder,  but  more  of  it  must  be  put  in  proportion 
to  the  body  and  datkness  of  the  colours ;  and  to 
black  ^ere  shonkl  be  almost  as  much  of  the  powder 
as  of  colour. 

-  Haviug  mixed  the  colours,  and  no  more  than 
can  'be  used  before  they  g^row  dry,  paint  with  fiihr 
water,  as  is  practised  in  painting  with  water  co- 
lours ;  a  ground  to  the  wood  being  first  painted  of 
some  proper  colour,  pi^ared  in  the  same  manner 
aa  is  describe  for  the  piicture.  Walnut-tree  and 
oak  are  the  sorts  of  wood  commonly  made  use  of 
hi  Italy  for  this  purjMse.  The  painting  should  btf 
very  highly  finished,  otherwise,  when  vwnM£Sj 
ilia  tints  wiU  not  appear  united. 
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Whc(iktlie  pvQtioy  is  %oite  drgr»  with  iitiiiar  p 
bard  brush,  passing  it  one  way»  ?aniish  it  with 
i^hite  wax,  which  is  put  into  an  eartl^eni  vessel 
^nd  kept  melted  oYer  a  slow  fire,  till  the  pictuvf 
is  varnished,  taking  great  care  that  the  wax  doe9 
not  hoil.  Afterwards,  hold  tj^e  picture  hetore  f^ 
0re,  near  enough  to  nielt  the  wax,  but  not  to  mab^ 
it  run  ^  and  when  the  vami^h  is  entirely  cold  }iiHi 
bard,  rub  it  gently  ^vith  ^  linen  clqth.  Should  4va 
yarniah  blister,  wanii  the  picture  Agaip,  v&f 
fliowly,  and  the  bubbly  -^ifl  anbaide,  When  the 
picture  is  dirty,  it  n^  only  b^  washed  with  <soM 
TOter^ 

'.  Paimtino  in  Fruco^  that yi,  ia  A^  9p^  ^r*  « 
9iqtbod  of  Jpa]^ting, adapted  toswMfi  Ih^^.ipjttWi 
qf  the  weather.  The  pf^ncip^  colours  ejpE^y.ed 
|n  thjs  az;t,  and  which  are  gi;Qund  and  wi^rkfid  m^k 
Wf^ter,  are  Ume,  flaked  Iqpg  h^R^  and  m«rhle-r 
JLust,  |br  white ;  ochre^,  fyr  red  9ui4  yeijiom.p  ^ler-. 
loiter,  lapis-laxyji,  and  sgialt,  for  Uu^s  chaUc,'  fix* 
l^ack ;  most  of  them  are  fo^nd  to  grow  bcighteCt 
^  m^  mort^  on  which  ^h^y  are  lait^  beGpKP9S.d«y.. 
^e.  pointing  is  pe^ormed  while  the  waU  m  w^ty 
and  thus  incorporated  with  its  ground.  Tbfi  bfiivbet 
aij4  pendJs  might  to  be  long  and  so^  and  the  f  o- 
^rs  fuU  and  #oiying.  ,  Th^  whp^e  shquldhfliidoiie, 
quickly,  9^4  without  re^uchi|)g.  t  , 

:  PAiNTi9i0  4'n  Qii  js  pierfpnnq^  .qn.  p^tiva^,  w^,{ 
atone,  pla^  or  vt^f^ .  (^  whafe^p^r  bctdf  1 1^ 
^f$k  Qpenifktt  ia  th^t  ^sa/fifA  priming..  In  .usin|p 
^any^fi,.  the: cloth  jp-s^^tfihed;  pp.  a  fmm^  iurf, 
Wfired  fFith  a  layer  «^i^ize  in;  .p^^-wpler,  ^^^ 

Shjieh  \\  if  r\dbb|ed  w^h  pvmipe^stone,  to  ^4  a^^y, 
ttknota.    Bymei«s#i^ft:|ip^|hl)iMet(if^«|iif» 
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ind  htiri  are  all  laid  close  on  the  dotb,  and  inter- 
atkcs  so  fiHed  im  that  no  ookmr  can  pass  through. 
When  the  clot^  is  dry,  ochre,  ground  in  oil,  is 
klid,  and  Hi  dries  with  more  expedition  if  mixed  with 
white  lead,  than  if  otherwise.  When  dry,  tha 
pnmice-stone  is  again  applied ;  and  after  this  a 
second  hyet  of  colour,  which  should  be  of  a  warm 
hue,  and  mixed  with  such  a  proportion  of  turpen- 
tine as  to  deprive  it  of  all  gloss ;  that  is,  in  the 
technical  phrase,  render  it  dead.  The  doths  are 
usually  primed  by  the  odonnnen,  and  in  that  state 
purchased  for  use* 

Palatdib,  or  count- palatine,  the  title  of  a  sove- 
reign prince  of  Germany.     AH  the  princes  of  that 
empire  were  originally  servants  of  the  imperial 
crown.    In  ptdcess  of  time,  they  acquired  inde- 
pendent authority^  and  secured  that  authority  to 
their  heirs :  among  these  was  the  count-palatine, 
or  of -the  palace,  in  jthe  German  lang^oage  deno« 
mmaled  the  pfaligrsf.    This  officer  was  a  presi^ 
•dtet  who  decided  upon  appeals  made  to  tiie  em- 
peror himself,  from  the  judgment  of  provincial 
courts.    All  titles,  except  that  of  lord,  which  is 
■cimplimeiitary,  and  belonged  to  territory,   were 
orighkaUy  offioal>  aa  are  those  of  judge^  general, 
te.  at  this  day.    When  Chariemagne  had  ex- 
tended the  German  onpire,  he  sent  persons  to  ad- 
minister government  in  the  provinces,  under  the 
HitliiiSf  dukes  ;  officers,  probably,  whose  doty  was 
fUxUky  military^  whence  thehr  denomination,  which 
is  synonymous  with  that  uf  leaders,  or  generals  $ 
•under  the  dukes,  justice  was  distributed  in  eadk 
district  of  the  provipce  by  a  comes,  count  or  eari, 
-aaUad  in  the  GermaD,  gnf,  and  in  the  Saxon  and 


courts  l^y  the  appeals  already  m«t|tioaedr  .  TIm 
graf  yv^n  spme^mes  dJs^ingiiipbed  by  the  yitoatioii 
^  ^  4^?^^.'  ^^  9^  ^^  ^  frontier  di^ict,  at 
g^fu-cl^  y4?,ff>M  *  uM^^rgraf^  wbfsioe  Ww  tynof 
ipr^no^  jffird  J)|tfurii|ii^  >  *V«wUy,  tb^  <}«iitr9  of  th^ 
fmpiir^/vf ^  |bu1p4  I^  »i>  ft#W  I'^bow  ^^lei)^  <rf ji»- 
nvf^ctiynwss  gr/^ter.(lVM>(^l9rfi0^ftiM)  wii9lMinl 
1^  Ijtle  .of  bindgrav^  ii  f^  1^  toirn  or. castle  in 
Fbi^br  tif§  enogeror.bad  nesj4is(}|.  beooimiig,  thMmgli 
bis  ^Foiy,  f  .^^  pr  b^iviqgbrtb^  gqvwnw  of  sueh 
k  one  was  called  a  burg-graf :  lbo  oieaoing  of 
f^esfo  ^t|«if5«,;l^pw«?er,  g^a9)ly>.oHtingf!d>  aatl  at 
teRgft.j«tb«»  b»^P  •lread5f  ffjiggoiMvitt  Geminiiy^ 
jhe  pfH^pesH^ni  .of  tb(^^  heofgni^  eQ*^inper«E»;'iB 
pttipr  .I^B^<)C  Bur^pp*  tbey  >avo  u«ed  a<  hqnooES, 
^ad,.a9  iiqb.P^9«lfiiid,  ^ft^po^y  :tho«wttmof  gradai- 

JiQW»Wf,|»W»g*-^  • 

..  Pi^i^sMi^a0^iQi}t.mo»iniieitakeAfnMqtbe>e]rteiit 

^f  \\^e  b9Ad»    T^  Uomtun  :p§Am  Waf  o^ifwiv  IeimM, 

tb^>gat»t  «(«D0  was  e%«alr  |0i6i  iath^  Soi^iBb;  tlie 

MMiaU-Qif  19  tiuM»  Inqhes*    The;  ^oglisfaipiBliii  lyi 

«qM»)llo3,!MabdiL 

..  IUL^a»iiDav,o.iii  ^b& '  CUmIuia   oburck, '  the 

.Snoday  i?ee||jbbf3fiu*e.  Easter  $  wm  iadMLiamemny 

qS  th»jitibni^\  of  Jefius  iaM  JerusalBniy  wbtti  lEe 

.poopleirtcew^  IMdm^bniiM^mbin  Ub  way. 

'    PiJiBBrr^  in.tka.9ivilila{ir,  ^ooBeKtknMl'  laaide  bf 

JbstipiaANi  order  <tf  594  ^hecnioiis  ;of  •  thb  aadttift 

laiKyei^  an  so  shhlj  ^pestiottrooctirriiig  in  tb^ 

.cjiviikw;  *o  whidkithat  .£mporer  gave  tbeferoe 

aodattthMily  of  laic,  by  an  Epistle  prefixed  to 

. .  PiOiiw  in  law^  lb  acbedi^^  oa4maJl  jpqU  of  paroli- 
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W9»U  M  :wHnik  \»  oonj^iied  th*  tOmn  cf  the 
jitfoftreliinie^  hy  the  Bberif,  to'pass  «mM)ik|rial. 
.  P4iiic,«aiU.|ffomideA terror:  tbeodgin^f  the 
,win4  M  from  P«ti,  we  of  the  oAjpteinsof  BAookiui» 
who  irilh  a  fiMf  meQ  fouted  a  nnmemto  anay,  by 
#.  n#if^  which '  h^  ooldieni  nised  ia  a  voeky  valley 
4avoii0ed  with  a  i^real  aumber  of  eohein  :  for  1^ 
ilbis  ahrat^itcip  ikevt  mimhen  aj^peaied  mucAi 
gvMevitUaii  they  Were*  Henea  all  ill  gtronnMl 
fmm  bayehoeiKSalMPoakfeani.. 
'( ;  Fami ALQONy  At  f^bnoani  md  hy  iome  ta  have 
i^im^  fiml  ii^hwluced  by  the  Veaetiattk  It.  bw 
beeo  reoiarlKieil  that  the  Irish  rery  aac&cotly  wore 
4r|ll^«^^ra  of  tiua^weriptioa ;  and  that  Louis  Xill. 
f#.tbe  tot  who  apiieani  .with,  what  we  now  call 

(    PANxoMfiwt^Abtiianietiif  aaiaflruiQentiisedto 
t^e.aH  90rts  oi'  tiDgl4«v<}i^rtwit)es  and  ele? ations. 

P4Paa«  l^iil  Amifs  afti  vagetaitlasnbslaiic^,  used 
iHsaF^ioli^  iilMf'Wiilkiagf,'<a«4  so  named  .firoin.'tbe 
|ia/>jrnf4^  tha  tsaf^i  (^  which  plant  origioally  did, 
ap^  still  do^  9^rt)a  aoctaia  naliomi  for  this  purpose. 

Thapapfr aC:thi^  %yp!tiai)s.  ianade«f  the-^ 
fij^iif^  a  niih!g«#wn  oathe  hanks  af  the  Nile,  as 
^^m^  memifiaeflfr  Chhftese  yaper  is  of  virioos 
jmfh^$  «s  of  tht  finds  of  har^aiof  trees,  espeaially  of 
^l»  Dinlb^Qrvyy  4he.«lm,  tbeibambooi  andth^  eot^ii*> 
im^ i  cMt^a IKuper hsa baenm  use  apatard.  of  six 
h^iadred  yejav%and  is  sttltmadein  l[fae.£ast*Jndie% 
hy.  Mtiog  oottonr'taj^  to  apulfi ;  paper  made  ef 
atvaw  lb  iwwi  lka»d  in  X4piDdoQ ;  and  a  whale  genus 
•efan^l^a  fi^tiihlpm  hnawn  hy  the  name  af  con- 
/mpa,  havakft^ily  heenappUad  to  this  pnrpese  in 
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^Tbou^  thb  faiittei*  nay  be  an  original  discovery 
of  the. professor  wko  has  brought  it  finrward,  tha 
practice  was  fomierly  realized  in  Scotland,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  BOtioeiB  Lightfoot's  J^bra  Seotka^ 
respesting  tbe  conftroa  bulloBa^  or  craw-silk : 

'*  It  is  a  soft  substance,  and  in  pore  water,  where 
tbe  threads  grow  ioog,  resembles  taw.  But  vb 
muddy  waters,  where  they  are  short,  it  is  not  nnlike 
cotton;  which  beii^  carefoUy coUeded  imdried, 
turns  whitish,  and  has  sometimes  been  used  instead 
of  it,  either  as  wadding  to  stuff  gaiments  with,  or  to 
make  towels  or  napUns.  We  have  also  seen  a 
«Q^n»  kind  of  paper  made  of  it  at  Edisbiirgh.*' 

^  This  sabstaDoc,"  aays  a  correspondent  of  the 
MBwtkhf  Magastimei  *^may  tie  met  with  in  great 
abundance  in  almost  erery  ditch  and  pod^  espect- 
sdiy  ohi  clay*|Mts,  and  in  most  slow  streams.  In 
cold  weather,  it  is  always  below  the  snrfiuse  of  the 
water,  and  fonos  a  mass  of  yeUowish  green  fibres, 
very  fine,  and  interlacing,  each  other  in  every  di* 
rectien.  In  sunmier,  if  rises  to  the  surfece  in  large 
fleece-like  masses,  commonly  of  a  deep  green 
•eolour,  and  a  spungy  texture,  inclosing  numerous 
globules  of  air,  to  which  it  owes  its  buoyancy.  If 
raked  out  of  the  water,  and  exposed  for  a  few  days 
ts  the  sun,  it  closes  its  green  colour,  and  becomes 
very  tolenibly"  bleached.' '-^-linen  paper,  or  ^at 
made  of  cloth  produced  from  flax,  the  last  species 
to  be  mentioned,  appesis  to  hare  been  first  intro- 
^oed  about  the  heginniBg  of  the  fburteentfi  cen- 
tury ;  but  by  whom  it  was  invented  is  not  known. 
^^he  mannfaotnre  of  thb  paper,  of  which  kiiMl  are 
the  preitept  sheets,  and  :whkh  niay  be  said  to  be 
still  exdusirely  used  in  Europe,  is  efieoted  by  the 


proqqtww.  Atar  firocuriiigi  n^  fton 
the  dealers  in  tha,t  conmiodity,  the  first  snd  most 
disagresabfe  qpemtioa  is  tl^t  qf  sorting  ibeiD* 
This,  hoiKei^t  ipust  h^  dene  with  c«r^ ;  lor  upsn 
a.d^ie  seiep|ipi»  depeoftf,  49  4ie  first  instance,  the 
purity  >ef  itbe  |WH>er«  T)ie  m^pi  «^  then  pnt  inte 
the  ^W^niT'engr^e,  %  cijpciiJ^  wire  sieve,  when 
thc|y  see  expqsed  to  jrawMOf  w«ter,  sud  deansedi. 
Tjheyfire  ^ext  oowreyed  to  the  mill:  there  thev 
are  pntin^  ^  large  va^  or  cistern,  through  .whidb 
^iQsr  watffr  la  oonstantly  flowing.  In  ^his  cistern  is 
platoed  a^ylMer,  abont  two  .feet  in  length,  set 
llMOk  roiaod  with  sews  of  iiiOM  spikes,  placcd.as  near 
as  saay  be  w'ilhout  .tonefcang  eaoh  istlier.  .  .At  .the 
boftgyn  of  .the  tnwgh.are  eonesponding  rows  of 
«!pikas*  ThA  qyJijMor  is  fo»4fi  to  whirl  ^leioAcl  with 
S^cff^iiipidily  (  afid  the  iffon  leeth  nsod  and  teaf 
the  rags  in  every  possible  direction.  lAt  lengtbt 
with  the  .aofteniiig  aaiiafcapoe  of  the  water,  ^ey 
9xp  tfifrmighjy  naastieatedk  and  le^Mied  to  %jBm 
pulp,  whiles  >by  Jibe  saiiie  procsas,  aU  their  iv* 
puriticp^re  ^aahed  away,  and  they  iaselefi  pf rfectl]r 
wk^te*  TJIi^s;¥l^v»^  IS  perfornoed  in  aW>i«t.siK 
1^m«,  Fpr  4he  sat^e  of  colo^ri  a  qaantity  of  jOomi 
VhOf  lightr^dii|he»or  a^vre,  is  sometioiesadded^whieli 
givfBs^lihe  pap«y  a  Wui^h  cast :  ^bid  prfio^ice>.  how» 
e^rer,  ^as  i^ot  ^f^ng^y  '»  nse ;  ^the  .Fnai»«eh  new er 
^^rc4  so  fvAly  vkto  it. as  the  fingMsb  >.  aod  eren 
th^  lat^  ha^e:  Apw  gi^nei^ly  r^eoted  it,  as  in  the 
paper  that  boars  these  ^AaerFatinna.*  ' 
^  The  ^ms  pfilp  is  oem  puitiiUo  a  copp^  of  wacm 
yrater.  ThiU  w  tb^  snbflianoe  of  paper,  to  which  /a 
^r^ is  n<Hv  lAhe  j^iven  by  ipeansof  a  moulds  Thia 
Qtw^ilb^mAfauer^nwiB^iaiioatoaaieyAi    Ivk 
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tiie  old  manlier,  its  surface  was  composed  of  wire 
iNrrs,  crossed  with  others  of  a  finer  texture,  the  form 
of  which  may  be  discovered  by  holding  paper, 
made  on  siioh  mouldi,  to  the  Hgrht ;  it  is  by  these 
wires,  which  take  ftom  the  thicbiess  of  the  paper, 
and  consequently  give  a  transparency,  that  what 
«re  called  the  water^marks  are  produced ;  and  the 
watermarks  may  be  of'  any  form  according  to  the 
wire- worker's  design ;  ■  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
modem  Bank-paper.  The  paper,  however,  which  is 
called  wire>wove,  as  the  present,  and  that  used  for 
drawing,  and  which  has  no  other  mark  than  the 
maker^s  name,  is  made  oupon  moulds,  the  wired 
bottom  of  which  is  extremely  fine,  with  the  wirei 
closely  interwoven  ^  and  some  exannples  of  inferior 
wove  pi^er  exhibit  tibis  crossing  of  the  wures,  as 
plainly  as  the  bars  are  perceived  in  that  made  after 
the  old  manner. 

The  mould  is  dipped  horizontally  into  the  copper 
containing  the  pulp,  and  immediately  taken  out  t 
by  means  of  its  wooden  Urame,  it  retains  just  so 
much  pulp  as  is  wanting  for  the  thickness  of  the 
sheet,  while  the  superfluity  returns  through  the  in- 
terstkses  of  the  wires.  A  second  band,  called  a 
caHtchir^  inslandy  receives  it  irom  the  dipper,  caBed 
^"Wt^man;  opens  ihb  firiame,  and  turns  out  the 
dieet>(whksh  now  has  shape,  but  not  consistence)^ 
•D  a  doth' of  soft  felt,  which  is  spread  on  the 
ground  to  receive  it  Over  this  is  laid  another  piece 
of  felt,  which  receives  atnother  sheet  of  paper,  and 
die  pile  is  thuft  increased,  :tiH  forty  or  fifty  sheete 
are  tbrmed.  ^  Tiiese  are  then  remeved  to  a  large 
screw-press,  moved  by  hi  long  lever,  which  fordbly 
s^eeaes  the  water  out  of  tbi«i»  and  gives  them  im- 
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medialt  ooorifltence ;  after  which^  the  felt  and 
paper  «re  separated,  aud  the  latter,  which  is  thrown 
on  one  side,  while  the  former  is  thrown  on  the 
gther,  is  taken  up  with  an  instroment  in  the  form 
^the  letter  T,  three  sheets  at  a  time,  and  hung  on 
lines  to  dry.  It  hangs  ibr  a  week  or  ten  days, 
during  which  its  whiteness  is  increased ;  and.  then 
BMses  through  the  bands  of  women,  called  pickers^ 
who,  with  proper  instruments,  remove  knots,  dirt, 
or  other  impeiiections*  It  is  then  sized,  without 
which  operation  it  wonld  not  bear  ink  or  any  liquid. 
The  sheets  are  just  dipped  into  the  mt^y  ,and  takien 
out  again.  The  exact  degree  of  sizingis  a  matter 
of  nicety,  to  be  understood  only  through  experience. 
The  paper  is  hung  up  to  dry  a  second  time  i  and 
when  this  object  is  completed,  it  is  ^ taken. to  the 
finishing  room,  when  the  faulty  sheets  are  rejected, 
and  the  perfect  pressed  in  dry  presses,  which  (^re 
them  their  ordini^ry  degree  of  smoothness ;  counted 
into  quires  and  reams  ^  and  packed  ibr  sale  to  the 
stationer,  by  whom,  they  are  retailed' to  the  public. 
The  stationer,  also,  cuts  the  edges,  and  causes  it, 
for  various  purposes^  to  be  gilt,  or  hot-pretped- 
whi^  latter  operaftioQ  is  performed  by  means  of 
heated  metal-pjates. .  The  whole  piooess  at  the  pa- 
per-mill occupiea.  about  three  weeks.  The  part 
p^formed  by  the  power  of*  the:  iHili  itself  is  that  of 
reducing  the  lagi^  to  a.'pulp>>s  above  deseribed. 

,,  Papbr,  bhtiing^  PW^  ii^,sisie4,  infp  which  li* 
quids  readily  isinii^  ;h'#iid  which  ifi  ^therefore,  oc- 
casionally used  to  dry  up  superiOiupus  iuk  in  writings 

..Papsh,.  fsar6/ec{,  , paper  tbesusface  of  which  is 
covered  with  colours,  p  way ^  and  fanciful  patterns* 
To  perfi^rm.thfs  ppei;{^tiQD|  goiais  dissolved  in  water 
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eontatn«d  tn  i  tmigh,  and'int*  li^icli  ettth  iSheet'of 
l^aper  is  phioged.  The  coloun  Hire  then  laid  oto  fhtt 
saHaee  of  the  licittoir,  hy  ria^as  ef  a  ftnith  of  hdg'g 
hair,  and*  Aene  are  f^aTdf^od  hiti¥iiiingfed- wilfi  a 
iNick  dtiifitHy  dfawQ  along*  the  suHaoe.  Th^  «beet 
ef  paper,  on  briilgf  drftfi^  up,  i$  eolow^  itocbrd^* 

Pap8»  tf(^tf,  an  ofllee  bieleiigfitl|^-  to  fhe  go»ei#^ 
ttieiit,'tD  wbidi  aom^  aparttfteiili  in  the  anciairpalace 
tff  Wbilfehalt  ar«  Allbttted)  in  mkust  alt  stMe-p^peiW 
«ref  depeaifed. 

PitPiuo,  the  naitie  of  a  MMivinioii  of  fhe*  insect 
clasa,  when  hi  their  ^fl^o,  ortlvii^atate;  fbta^is, 
that  in  whicli  they  h%vt  icings.  £very  4jp>  ia  ui 
tnu^o;  bi^a  moth: idoMfedpAotiiMtt^ and aHuiieriy^ 
papilio,  the  mdst  natural  and  a(>pr0Ved  dlMin- 
gldnhingf  nmnea  ibr  Hie  aeveiftd  apeoiiea  of  insects, 
whiiBh  are  Called  tbo  trivial  nantes,  are  taken  flrom 
liie  feg«(tibl(tt(  on*  which  they  ^Bed :  bat  in  the  itinl^ 
tilQde  of  ftiflftor/liet,  the  proportion'  thiit  b^lbng'  tO* 
eltraM^orop^aii:  fifarta  of  the  iv<ot4d  ia  so  gr^at,  and 
them  8crv«ral  foods  so  Httlo  known,  that  Linnaena 
was  obKg^  to  adopt  a  itffl^nt  sehMtt^  of  nonf en'« 
ekitttre ;  and  accordingly  diYided  thorn  iotoiieOlSonir 
by  the  namea^  t^tiety  UUoonivi  dtmn^  ftymphbki^ 
AndipfediE.  The  ittdiTidlialii  of*  iSbb  idctiouof  «^Ye^,. 
Kaye  thdir  «aih€«iih>m  Ibe"  Tr^tttt  history  y^MSe  •of 
that  of'  Hhe  ^IkdHi^  from'  iW  nMSefe  ^  tliie  danar 

ihff  nytnpft^  ^  linti^uitjr  |;'  nkid;  iiitA pkm'mmiW 

'- '  Ittifo«diViding'«if^ ^uitttr tlie diMcd nUtortifist 
afK«n^  Hiem  into  ti^  troopti  or  bodie*;  dl^iHIicK' 
<MeH9btttitfhrtbose'4i«t  «ireaibfe       VM^M^fM 


ifcj^  Hitir  wings,  faiicifbify  considered   as  the 
mourning  nobles  of  Troy;  the  other,  containing' 
thme  posnesseil  of  gay  eoloars,  resenaMed  to  the 
Ivitanj^hant  Gvecks.     The  Aral,  fhen,  a«e^  nameJl^ 
aAer  the  Tnjanss  and  the  mostdecoratted  -of  these 
19  styled  Prian,  the  king ;  the  second'  after  thtf 
^hredES. ,   In  hoA  airtnies  some  were  kings,- and 
otheis  merely  sdb^jecta ;  «  circamstanee  thatasststa 
the  olalsifieation>:  ibrasaihong  the  sfrlendid  in- 
«eetoefthis>0eotion  there  are  seme,  the  projediiontf 
of  nv^Knehinder  irings  resemble  ttkilis,  it  is  cen?e-». 
nVMl  U  aaatk  these  by  royal  names. 
'   FfftHn  thw  elefant  distiibntion  it  re^sils,  ihjA 
When  an  ent»Kic4<^ist  meets  with  the  name  of  Piirisi 
Ihr  «tain|>le,httkiiow«yiTCf]ai  its  connection  with*  the 
•dbjeet  of  Hie  IIM^  liiat  the  bdtcerfly  it  dealgnalses 
is  ef  the  Mperb sectien; Hem  ilsbein^that  of  a 
TiqiaB,  thatit  is  of  a.sa1rie:ccdoQr,  with  red'  spots  9 
finm  iai  benig  tlMtof  a  Tr«^n  of  the  royiitr:  bloody 
that itshhider wings pM^of, tail-wise.    The  same 
pnsciifdott  is  alas  attained  in  other  parts  of  thesystem: 
' '  FA»t£ioiiAOfievs',  a' farm  in  bofany;  ^gnil^inf  that 
geneMli«siMblanee  which'the  attitudes  ofthe  petedi 
of  «0vtaiii  flowers  h<eMm  to  a- butterfly ;  as  the  pea. 
pAMSVsiif^i^ig  pMfessittg  tire  l>^Tt  religi<mi 

PAPi><(nH  itf  botany;  tniHm4(mni  a  sort  of  ihsMbei^ 
erhBiiyerowtt,'itil1i- which  many  seeds  dl<fe  this! 
nished  for  the  purpose  of  dissemination.  'A  i^eed 
ffunnounted  by  a  pappus  reaien^bles^a  shutd^^cock, 
m  ttSktH  is  mrttnalfy  ftmed^  fit  iying,  A«d  for 
htiWI^traniipoMed  bj^llbe^wdt^.a¥eryicwisld^eabl« 
4iistaiH90„  Ax^  ItsipaveDt  pluj^kr^i^  Hits  (sontrlvanott 
of  nature^  t|^e  dandelion,  gvtaidael,  Stai'  ittt  dit^ 

VQU  in.  S  N 
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•emiiMM  and  seSf-sown  in  plaees  when  they  woolA 
otliervrise  have  never  existed. 

Pae  (equal)y  m  oommeroei  is  said  of  aoy  two 
things  equal  in  value ;  and  in  money^affiurs,  the- 
equality  of  one  kind  of  money  or  property  witb 
another:  thus,  when  100/«  stock  ia worth  oxaotly 
100/.  speeie,  the  stock  is  said  to  be  oi  par  ;  .that  ie, 
the  purchaser  is  required  to  give  neither  more  nor 
less  of  the  commodity  with  which:  he  parts,  than  ho 
receives  of  that  which  he  aeqoires :  thnsy.too,  tho: 
p^r  of  exchange  is  the  equal^aXoo  of  money  in  ono 
country  and  another.  In  the  exchange  of  money 
.  with  fol^eign  countries,  the  penon  to>  wh^m  a  hill  is 
payable  is  supposed  to  receive  the  same  value,  so 
was  paid  to  the  drawer  by  the  j:emitter ;  hul  tfaiais 
not  always  the  case  with  respect  to  the.intrinsio 
lalue  of  the  coins  of  diffepent  countries,  which  is 
owing  to  the  fluctuation  ia  the  prices  of  exchange, 
among  the  several  Ettrojtoan  comttries  and  great 
trsding  cities.  The  par  thoce^Nre  differs  from  tho 
course  of  exchange  in .  this,  that  the  par  of  ex- 
change shows  what  other  nations  thouid  allow  in 
exchange,  which  4ft  4«ndered  certain  and  lUod  by 
the  intrinsic  ralue  of  the  several  species  to  be  ei> 
changed ;  but  the  course  shbws  what  thfy.wiU  allow 
in  exchange ;  which  is  uncertain  and  fsffptiogenl, 
sometimes  more  and  sofnetmies.  ](m%  .  vid.  henc^ 
the  exchange  is  sometin^eS'  above,. jNid  some^e9 
under  par,. 

Pjuunoui.  ^Seo  Come  foctioiif* 

Paradox,  in  philosojdiy,  a  pn^pesitieii  seomr 
ingly  absordy  but  yet  really  ir6e  ;  as  that.a  right 
line  should  oen&iuaUy  approach  :lho  bypevMAt 
•ndyetnorerteaohil.  ,    .    .  » 
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Paiullax,  anwtulf  the  change  of  the  apparent 
plaee  of  a  beevenly  body,  which  is  caused  by  being 
^ew^  firoai  the  earth,  in  different  parts  of  its  oihit 
round  the  sun.  The  annual  parallax  of  the  planets 
48  eonsideraMcy  but  that  of  the  fixed  stars  is  imper- 
eeptiMe. 

Parallels,  or  paraUel  circles^  in  geography; 
called  also,  parallels  or  circles  of  latitude,  are  lesser 
cireles  of  the  sphere,  conceired  to  be  drawn  from 
^est  to  east,  through  all  the  points  of  the  meridian, 
coimnenchig  iroro  the  equator,  to  which  they  are 
parallely  and  terminating  at  the  poles.  They  art 
tadled  parallels  of  the  latitude,  because  all  places 
lying  under  the  same  parallel  hare  the  same  la- 
litu^.  ' 

-  PARAXETEit.  Bee  CovK  tectums, 
'  Pakamount,  in  law,  the  supreme  lord  of  the  fee. 
The  lordir  of  those  honours,  or  manors,  that  hart 
other  manors  under  them,  are  stiled  lords-para* 
nonnt ;  and  the  Iiing,  who,  in  law,  ih  chief  lord  of 
all  the  lands  in  England,  Is,  thus,  the  lord-para- 
mount 

Pajusamg,  a  Persian  measure,  rary  ingin  different 
ftgecr,  and  in  different  places,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
stadia  or  fbrlongs. 

Parchment,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  sheep  or 
goats,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
proper  for  writing  upon. 

The  skin,  being  stripped  of  its  wool  or  hair, 
placed  in  a  Ume-pit,  and  pared  of  its  fleshy  part  by 
means  of  an  iron  instrument,  is  moistened  with  a 
rag,  and  spread  over  with  powdered  chalk :  the 
akinner  then  takes  a  large  pumice-stone,  flat  at 
bottom,  with  which  he  scours  its  and  when,  by  a 
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.eqntiowaioe  of  wmUr  operatms,  itif  viniMitfied 
aodisofteped,  it  passes  from  the  fikiniM^  to  ^ 
parcbipeiit-maker*  The  latter,  while  it  is  in:  /a 
jitate  of  dryness,  pares  it  oa  a,  ittmisQ^  (a  oajyf-'skia 
stroU^ed  OA  a  l&^eX  ^apd,  voicing  ivith  a  shacpm: 
instrument  than  the  skinner,  proceeds  to  takeawty 
half'  the  thickness  of  the  skin ;  after  whioht  it  is 
%gAm  saioothfid  by  means  of  ptt«iie<»-steiie,,ii«bbed 
over,  it  while  plaei^d  on  a  bench  ooveced  with  ffMsk^* 
j«g,  and  stMied  wiijh  flock.  This  didne,  the  paroh*- 
ineut  is  ^t  &r  use ;  and  jthe  parings  are!  employed 
in  .making  gto  er<i;7^» 

Parcmbol^,  a. %are  in  rhetoric,  generaUycoftr 
fonnded  with  the  parenthesis.  Tbfi.P^J^embeleitEi; 
in  reality,  a  species  of  parenthesis ;  and  its  specific 
character  is  this,  that  it  relates  to^  the  subject ; 
vhereivs,  maoy  other  passftges  p^fentheUeidly  ;in« 
troduced  are  foreign,  heiolg  mer^y  accidentid 
thonghts  thai  occur  to  the  iiHnd<»f..the  speaker-  or 
irriter.  The  following  seatenoe  e^hibit^  an  exaaetpW 
pf^iepficeinbole: 

^<  £Tea  that  privilege  which  they  enjoy  9f  efli^T 
^lusively  tryipg  their  own  mesfibers,  in  cafte^  of  tioy 
^epos^tion  thai «iuiy  affe^  ^r  li|6&  (iifvivUegii 
which  we  might  at  first  sight  think  .repugnant  4q 
the  idea  of  a  r^olarf  0TernmeQt,^ii4.^eaalariDing 
p  the  res^  of  thfi  p^e),  .ha<(:  ppiwtaniily  hfeii 
made  use  of  by  the  lords  to  dojustic^tp  tMr  I^Bttosf 
subjects»"^  ,  .  ,  I  .     ; 

PAjifiNTii£9iS|  fL  passage  fo  mtrodnoed  into  &  seili 
tence  or  discour^  a«  that  it  h9S  no  gvammiitiefti 
qonnectioii  with  the  rest, .  and  if  taken  ^W4y  leav«l 
the  sense  perfect.  If  the  words  ^  \hp  pi^reiatliesii 
relate  tQ  fkej¥i(j^cif .  tbey  9x^  (Qalted  a  fkareaabole^ 
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bat  if  to  Bse  the  etpression,  they  are  merely 
brought  in  b^  the  6y,  they  pass  imder  the  g^eneric 
nameof  parenthefis,  and  ai'e  faults  in  composition, 
vnless  in  works  of  humour,  where  they  are  often 
beauties: 

.  *<  After  much  consultation  (for, we  found  the 
whims  of  people  of  fashion  come  very  naturally) 
we  hired  a  house  in  one  of  the  streets  near  Palace- 
yard,  because  it  was  only  lOOl,  a  year  rent,  and 
was  so  centrical  (as  my  wife  called  it)  to  the  play- 
bouses  and  the  palace. " 

pARHELluiff,  or  Parhelion,  in  physiology,  a  mock 
•un,  or  meteor,  havvig  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
itself,  and  seen  by  the  side  of  that  luminary* 
Parhelia  are  sometimes  douUe,  sometimes  triple, 
and  sometimes  even  more  numerous.  In  1629, 
one  of  five  suns  was  seen  at  Rome,  and  in  1666, 
a  similar  one  at  Arles« 

Parhelia  are  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun^s 
beams  on  a  doud  properly  situated.  They  are 
accounted  for  by  supposing  an  infinity  of  little  par- 
ticles of  ice  floating  in  the  air,  which  inultiply  the 
image  of  the  sun  by  refraction  or  reflection. 

Parish,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  a  district.  Each 
parish  has  a  church,  a  parson,  and  officers  for  the 
management  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  A  parish  may  contain 
^veral  villages  within  its  limits,  though  in  general 
it  is  accounted  to  conts^n  no  more  than  pne.  Eng- 
land is  said  to  contain  about  10,000  parishes,  of 
which  3845  churches  are  impregnate:  the  rest 
are  annexed  to  colleges,  or  to  church  dignities* 
Many  parishes,  on  account  of  their  ext^t,  have 
.what  are  called  ehapfih  of  eoie.i  that  is,  buildings. 

dud 
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•^propriated  to  the  €suUithed  form  ef  wmhipi 
and  so  situated  as  to  be  within  the  leaeh  of  pa* 
lishioneiw  residing  al  a  distance  fi^om  the  chnrcb. 
.  Pabk,  in  rural  ebonomy,  a4ar|^  inclosnre,  prii 
Tileged  for  beasts  of  the  chace.  To  render  an  enW 
closure  a  pirk,  a  licence  must  be  obtained  mn^et 
the  broad  seal ;  bnt  there  are  parks  in  reptftationf 
tbou^  not  erected  with  lawful  warrant ;  *  and  thi 
owner  of  such  may  bring  his  action  against  any 
one  stealing  deer  therein.  The  pulling  down  walt^ 
or  pales  of  parks  is  an  offence  equal  to  that  of  ki^ng^ 
deer. 

Parley,  a  conference  with  an  enemy..  To  sound 
a  parley,  is  to  make  a  signal  for  holding  such  con- 
ference, by  beat  of  dram,  or  sound  of  trumpet.   ' 

pARLiAMEfHT  (parlenimt,  speaking),  the  seat  of 
the  legislatrve  authority  trader  the'  Btitfsh  consti- 
tution, comp(teed  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm', 
Tia.  the  king,  the  l^rds;  and-the 'comttoUs;  th^ 
naked  will  of  winch  is  absohite,  and'  conipetent  td 
c?ery  act  ofpower.  See  King^  htrds,  and  Commons. 

Thopgh, 'in  modero  timesj  the  sessions  or 
sittings  of  pai>liaincnt  follow  each  other  lit  their 
accustomed  periods,  without  interruption,  yet  it 
is  not  a  corporatioii,  esdsttng  eontihnally,  but  m 
teokponiry  assembly,  owing  its  being  to  the  voice 
of  tho  kmgj  and  ceasing  when  he  dissolves  it: 
Thus  ^re  say,  <«  Th&fBurtk  parltametat  of  the  pre- 
sQ»t  reign  ^ ''  ami  a  member  of  the  house  of  coni- 
«K>Qa.is  au^ember'  of-  ihe  parlianieni  to'  serve  \d 
mbkh  te  i»eleoted«  A  peer  or  lord  of  f)i!afliament 
is  not  a  member  of  any  [lerpetual  body,'  but  oq^ 
wha  has  an  hereditary  n^t  to  a^rieat  itt^  every  par- 
lifliiiCBt.    ^e^P4et.  '  >  *' ^  '  ' 
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'  A  paifisment  is  called  by  the  Mng's  writ,  w 
letter,  directed  to  each  lord,  summoniiigf  him  to 
mppear;  and  by  writs  sent  by  the  lord  chancellor 
under  the  great  seal,  commanding  the  sheriff^ 
ofeachooniity  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the 
election  ^of  members  for  the  county,  and  the 
boronghs  contained  it.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  the  kin^  sits  in  the 
house  of  lords,  under  a  canopy,  and  dressed  in 
liis  robes,  as  are  all  the  lords  in  their's;  and,  the 
'Commons  bein^  summoned  to  the  bar  of  that  house^ 
he  addresfifies  both  houses  on  the  state  of  public 
affairs.  The  commons  are  then  required  to  choose 
ft  speaker,  which  officer  being  presented  to  and 
approved  by  the  sovereign,  the  latter  withdraws  ; 
-the  commons  retire  to  their  own  house ;  and  the 
-business  of  parliament  begins. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  seat  of  each  mem- 
her  is  prescribed,  according  to  rank ;  (hough,  ex- 
cept in  the  presence  of  the  king,  this  formality  is 
almost  wholly  dispensed  with.  The  princes  of  the 
blood* stt on  each  side  the  throne;  the  two  avch- 
bishops  againsi  the  wall,  on  th€  king*s  righi  liand'; 
the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester, 
below  the'ibrmer,  and  the  other  bishops  according 
>to  priority  of  consecration.  On  tlie-  king's  left 
hand,  abov«  all  the  dukes,  except  those  of  the 
'blood-royal,  sit  the  kurd-treasurer,  lord-presideni, 
and  lord  privy-seal;  then  the  dukes,  marquises, 
and  earls,  the  individuals  of  each  class  taking  pre- 
cedence according^  to  .the  date  of  their  ereatioB* 
Across  the  room  fure  wool-sacks,  continued  finem 
-ameient  custom ;  and  on  the  first  of  these,  immii- 
di<te)y  before  the  throne,  sit»  the  cbanoelbr,  as 
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speaker  of  the  house.  On  the  other  wool-sudci 
are  seated  the  judges,  matters  in  chancery,  and 
king's  counsel,  who  only  gire  their  advice  on  points 
of  Tiiw. 

In  the  house  of  commons  there  are  no  peculiar 
seats  for  any.  members.  The  speaker,  only,  baa 
■a.  chair  appropriated  to  him,  at  the  upper  end  of 
.the  house ;  and  at  a  table  betbie  him  sit  the  clerk 
and  bis  assistant 

When  the  parliament  is  thus  assembled,  no 
member  is  to  depart  without  leave.  Upon  extra- 
ordinary  occasions,  all  the  members  are  sum- 
.moned;  otherwise,  three  hundred  of  the  commons 
is  reckoned  a  fuU  house ;  and  forty  may  compose 
a  house  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 

Paruamemts  of  France  were  courts  of  justice : 
that  of  Paris  was  instituted  in  the  same  manner, 
And  for  the  same  purposes,  as  the  aula'tegU 
Xking's-bench)  was  afterward  in  England';  m. 
;  the  s^ministration  of  public  justice,  and  the  decision 
of  dijSerences  between  the  king  and  his  barons. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  judgments  awarded 

by  that  court  that  the  king  proceeded  to  seize  the 

dominions  of  the  lords  or  princes  against  whom 

a  saitence  had  been  passed.    The  parliament  of 

.Paris,  as  did  the  other  courts  of  hiw,  grounded 

its  judgment  upon  the  edicts  or  ordonnances  of  the 

,  king,  when  it  had  once  enregistered  them.    When 

'  those  ordonnances  were  thought  grievous  to  the 

jmbject,  the  parliament  refus^  to  regbterthem: 

.but  this  it  did  without  any  pretension  to  a  share  in 

the  legislative  authority;  itonly  objected  that  they 

were  not  satiaiied  that  the  ordonnance  before  it 

was.  really  the  will  of  the  king,  and  then  pro- 
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.ceeilad  to  make  rooaoostraaces  agaiost  it  On 
dMise  oocaswra,  the  practice  was  either  to  yield, 
aod  give  up  the  edict,  or^  if  the  sovereigh  r^*> 
Bribed  taorer*  rule  the  oppositioB,  he  went  to  the 
ifiaitiaBient  in  persoOf  in  military  array,  and  there 
.holdhig  what  was  called  un  lit  de  justice  (a  bed  of 
iju9tice)f  declared  thai  the  ordonnance  before  them 
was  actually  his.  will,  and  ordered  the'  proper 
officer  to  register,  it 

From  this  viewof  its  proceedings,  it  will  he 
-evident  thak  the  ittrfiament  of  Paris,  tboug[h  in- 
stituted as  a  judicial  chamber,  had  in  effect  oon-> 
iiderable  political  influence ;  and,  accordingly, 
tb^  shave  which  thla  and  the  other  parliaments  oi' 
the  kingdom  had  in  the  commencement  of  the 
Fxeiich  revolution,  was  teiy  oolusipicuous. 
.  There  were  ten  of  these  parliaments,  of  whicl| 
that  of  pans  was  Ihe  chief,  its  privileges  and  jurist 
iliotion  h&Bg  of  the  greatest  extent.  It  consisted 
of  six  chambers ;  in  one  of  which,  called  the 
Iptmd-chamher,  pleadings  were  heard,  while  in 
the  fire  <  chambers  of  inquest,  processes  wera 
a^|K>^g«d  in  writing.  The  parliaments  were  ako 
coiilrta  of.  appeal. 

Parlument  of&soeden^  the  assemhly  of  the  fire 
estates^  of  which  the  king  constitutes  the  first  and 
h^ad;  the  nobility,  representatives  of  the  gentry, 
'<9ekniel8,.lieutenaht-c(^fads,  miyors,  and  captains, 
•f  every  regiment,  the  second ;  the  clei^y,  eon* 
eistiiig  of  the  bishops  and  others,  to  the  number  of 
about  two  hundred,  the  third ;  the  burghers,  elected 
by  the  magistrates  and  council  of  every  corpora* 
4ian,  to- the  number  of  about  two  hunclred  and  fifty^ 
Ihe  fourth ;  and  Ihe  peaiisNuita,  ehosto  by  the. 
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cants  of  every  district,  from  amon^  tlieiiisdfoSy 
and  not  gentlemen,  to  the  namber  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  also,  the  fifth. 

This  parliament  nsaally  meets  at  Stockholm; 
and  after  the  affairs  of  state  have  been  represented 
Irom  the  throne,  it  separates  into  four  several 
chaimbers,  or  houses,  in  each  of  which  questions 
are  determined  by  a  majority  of  rotes :  and,  as  in 
Great- Britain,  each  chamber  can  by  its  negatifa 
prevent  the  passing  of  any  law. 

Parliament,  is  also  sometimes  used  finr  other 
assemblies  than  those  of  the  states  of  a  kingdom  < 
thus  the  assembly  of  some  inns  of  cour^  ctdled  to 
consult  on  their  common  affaurs,  is  called  a  parUa^ 
ment. 

Parody,  a  popular  maxim  or  proverb ;  as  akH>  a 
poetical  pleasantry,  consisting  in  applying  verses 
written  upon  one  subject  to  another. 

Parson,  >  the  rector  or  incumbent  of  a  parish 
church. 

Participle,  in  grammar,  an  adjective  formed  of 
a  verb,  so  called  because  it  participaies  of  both  a 
noun  and  a  verb ;  being  variable  through  the  gen* 
ders  and  cases  like  the  former,  and  regarding 
time,  action,  passion,  &c.  like  the  latter. 

Particle,  in  graimnar,  a  denonunation  given  to 
all  those  small  woMs  that  unite  nouns  and  verbs 
together,  or  thftt  express  the  modes  or  manners  of 
words,  and  which  are  usually  made  to  include  ad- 
verbs, prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctionsr 
Hr.  Locke  has  observed,  that  it  is  in  the  right  use  I 

of  particles  that  clearness  and  beaiity  of  a  good  d 

ftyle  more  particulariy  connsts.    To  express  the 
^pendooof  of  faia  thongfata.  and  reasoniogs^  ona 
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upon  another)  a  man  vaunt  have  winds  to  show 
what  connection,  reatrictibD,  distinctioD,  opposition, 
emphasis,  or  other  quality,  he  gives  to  his  dis- 
oonrse.  This  cannot  be  rightly  underBtood  with- 
out a  clear  view  of  the  postures,  limitations,  ex- 
oeptions,  and  other  thoughts  of  the  mind.  Of 
these  there  are  a  great  variety,  much  exceeding 
the  number  of  particles  that  most  languages  have 
ibr  thmr  expression ;  whence  it  happens  that  most 
of  these  particles  have  divers,  and  sometimes  almost 
of^posite  significations. 

Partner,  in  trade,  one  having  a  share  in  a  joint 
stock.  If  there  be  several  partners,  and  a  person 
has  dealings  generally  with  one  of  them  concern- 
ing their  joint  trade,  whereby  a  debt  becomes  due 
to  that  person,  the  debt  belongs  to  all,  jointly,  and 
to  their  survivors ;  but  if  the  person  only  deals 
with  one  of  the  partners  upon  a  separate  account, 
in  this  case,  the  debt  only  affects  that  partner  and 
his  executors.  If  one  or  more  of  the  joint  traders 
becomes  a  bankrupt,  his  or  their  proportions  can 
only  be  assigned  by  the  commissioners,  to  be  held 
in  common  with  the  rest  who  are  not  bankrupts. 
If  one  or  two  partners  become  a  bankrupt,  the 
eommisBloners  cannot  meddle  with  the  interest  of 
the  other,  since  he  is  not  afieeted  by  the  bank* 
mptcy  of  his  companion.  Payment  to  one  partner 
is  payment  to  all. 

pAsaniN,  a  name  given  to  a  mutilated  statue  which 
stands  at  the  comer  of  the  palace  of  the  Ursini  in 
Rome*  The  name  was  that  of  a  cobler  famous 
for  his  sneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himself 
with  passmg  jokes  upon  all  the  people  who  went 
through  his  street.    After  the  death  of  this  man^ 
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mmityir0tkmmp  whp  w«fe  diggipg  o^  the  patre-i 
ifient  before  his  shop,  fo«B4  iu  the  earth  » /ittliie  of 
an  ancient  gladiator,  well  e^Uled,.  but  i»aifne4:* 
this  they  set  up  in  the  p)ace  ixhiere  it  vr^ia  ihaod,, 
and  by  common  consent  named:  il  iPasquin*  .  ^ioee^ 
that  time,  all  satirical  paperp  in  that  oity,aie'  at- 
tributed to  this  figure,  i^4  eij^er  .pH^^ijtita  il#' 
mouth,  or  pasted  on  its  body. 

pASi^uiNADE,  a  satirical  libel  f^s|tened  to  the  statue 
of  Pasquin.  It  i$  «omniQiUy  shorty  merry,  ^A« 
pointed,  and  written  as  if  addressed  by  Pasquha. 
to  ^airforio,  another  statue  a|;  Roii^e*.  When 
Qiarforio  is  attacjied,,  P^^<|i»iii  assist  him.  agaiastt: 
his  enemies ;  and  wl^  Pasquin  is  attiMpkedy  Main*. 
forio  ^st^  in  hia  turn* .  i  liai^poona  pf  a .  sin^ilar 
mature  are  sometimes  ealied..pas^p:^wa4es» .  The. 
difference  between  a  paiqiMaa^e  and  9^,  ^^  is,, 
tliat  the  end  of  the  latter  is,. to  eorr^t  aod  reft>i9a(i, 
while  that  of  the  former  i$i  ooly  to  ridi^le  and. 
€|xpo8e.  ... 

,  PA$SAGK,.&ir<b  ff,:0iQae  ^hlcbrAt'  s^ed  ieaaonn 
cif  the. year  remove  fiirom  onec^Qoiate  taiin0ltheiV' 
and  at  «ther  state4  seiasons  return  to  tl^^^Sf^^ «.  an 
quails,,  woodcoplo,  st^bf^  ^i^^^gjSL\^9^a^i  ^9wal«- 

l^ws*    The  g«»eirtily  9^  bj^dst^  remain  if^Brto 
during  the.  winter  bave^sfit^g  bm^yan/inr^  ennhM 
to  feed  on,  what  that  ^Kftsoi^  .afford^^;.  Yfk^]^  those- 
that  leave  it  have  generally  very  sl^wlf^ri  ^'^^t 
fitted  fpt  feeding  on  insect^.    This  foo^  ^lif^JPi^o^- 
i^ig.on  the  approach  of,  iw^>^  il.¥f  n^9^9£y;.i^^. 
t^ey  should  seek  st,in,']9iarmer  1^9119,,  ^' As., Bri*^ 
taio,  however,  is.ifqt^e  coldest  l^fjt  of  the  northent; 
world,  those  birds  ^f.Jpaii^age.. which  pAsa  tba- 
summer  in .  couniri^  iie^ra^  the;  j^(^.  risit  thif, 
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iftlABd  in  ita  wiator :  thus  the  fieldfture,  the  nd- 
wiov*  ^  wQod€(|ck,  and  the  snipe,  nniv^  in  an- 
iHinn^  at  the  time  when  the  summer-birds  are  de* 
parting,  and  letire  in  the  spring,  when  the  latter 
return.  Of  the  winter-birds,  the  two  Lastfreqiuetttljr 
remain  dniing  the  whole  summer. 

Fasscmis,  See  QRwir«oi«oGY, 

PAssneN;  stromg  emetines  of  the  souk    Bpeenfai*  > 
tive  m0n  have  Massed  Uie  passions  in  varionn  ways  ; 
npd,  neoofdipg  anth«  view  they  took  of  them  wan 
cmmprehemiiife  er  minntei,  diil^ed  widdy  in  the 
statement  of  their  number :  luaice  we  are  told  by 
seme  that  the  breast  is  snsoeptible  of  but  one  pas* 
8iQn»  and  by  others  that  it  entertains  no  k»s  than, 
eleten.     Thin  apparenl^y  so  wide  disagpreement, 
however,  regnrds,  as  is  the  ease  in  mtost  ^thec. 
instances  of  disagreement,,  the  terms  on1y«  nnd  not. 
the  snbalance  of  the  aignpnent.    Wh^I^it  4a said, 
that  there,  is  bntone  pa8aion»  qxid.  that.passioA 
eelf-loTe,  or  the  desire  of  happiness,  there,  seems.! 
t^  kfi  -somo^  inaioenracjr,  inasmuch, as,  sel£*love 
might  mHiRr  be  called  the  anp  loifrcf  of  all  the.pa8^^ 

Th^t  self-lone  in,  as  Mughttebe^  htibitn^  in 
eveiy  oycaitwe^in,  p9tfm  ;  hat  that  whinh  is  Imp^ 
bitaif4  is  not  n  pas^otth  A.pnasion  is  a  temponu^. 
mnvAi^  ducmg  the:  oootinunnce  of  whi^h  somer 
<»l?:f<^l«9gV  vhicb  cQnstitutes  the  passion»  reJ^^Qi^ 
paramount  over  every  other.  Henonitia  ithat  no. 
Pditanni^aa  perpetaally  cpntmnn ;  and  henfl^H  abm, 
thftt:  ^nssion  is  overoom^t  bjr  nu  act  .of  the  mMo 
nthilihiia  i»Vnd  renaming?  A  passim,  we  Jha^ 
glli4,>  %  f^ing  that  for  a  time  reigns  pforamonnti 
o.fiipf  .otbwi  5  t^  Mi^gi.  as  of.h»v^,  j<^,  mnvr*) 
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or  aUurm,  iM  excited  by  some  ad«qcrati^  cante ;  tnd 
whenever  any  other  adequate  cause  than  that 
which  operated  first  g^ins  a  similar  influence,  the 
force  of  the  passion  is  weakened.  If  the  aecond 
cause  of  emotion  g;ains  but  slight  ascendancy,  the 
reign  of  the  passion  is  only  shaken,  but  if  sufficient 
strength,  oyerthrown.  If  an  opposite  passion  in- 
terfere, while  the  first  is  unimpaired,  as  love  with 
hatred,  there  ensues  a  violent  conflict;  but,  if  Htm 
causes  of  sensation  operate  with  more  nrildness, 
that  gentle  disputation  which  is  called  reasoning. 
Reasoning  may  surely  be  defined,  the  act  of  ha» 
lancing :  in  reasoning  upon  our  desires,  we  balance 
desire  against  desire;  in  reasoning  upon  truth,  we 
balance  OTidence  against  evidence.  tVhen  no  one 
idea '  has  suflkient  mfluence  over  the  feelings  to 
forbid  the  entertainment  of  others,  the  mind  is 
capable  of  reasoning;  and  in  proportion- as  the 
power  of  the  several  ideas  is  equal,  that  of  rea<^ 
soning  is  perfect. 

Rousseau  is  related  by  M.  de  St.  Pierre  to  have 
observed  to  the  latter,  that  **  when  a  man  begins  to 
reason  he  ceases  to  feel."  This  is  undoubtedl^r 
true ;  but  if  we  analyse  the  matter  thoroughly,  we 
shall  perhaps  conclude  that  the  observation,  cor^- 
rectly  expressed,  would  be  this :  when  a  man  be- ' 
gins  to  perform  the  act  of  balancing  feeling  agamst 
ieding,  he  ceases  to  foe  under  the  absdute  domi- 
nion of  any  one  exclusively.     ^ 

A  passicm,  then,  is  a  strong  feeling  or  emotion 
of  the  soul,  excited  by  an  adeqm^e  ci^se,'  and 
existing  in  such  strength  as  to  engross  the  whc^ 
man,  and  resist  the  iufluence  of  every  other  eausaf 
of  sensation.    Tfatm,  a  lovei^^lias  been  justly  mdf 


by  a  Prencb  writer^  **  to  be  notbingf  but  a  lorer  ;" 
and  ire  might  apeak  of  erery  other  passion  in  the 
same  phraseology :  an  angry  man  is  nothing  bnt 
an  angry  man;  a  certain  cause  has  excited  his 
feelings  to  anger ;  if  an  adequate  cause  of  grief 
should  occur,  he  would  become  a  gprieTing  man, 
and  while  he  remained  so,  his  anger  must  cease ; 
if  it  return,  he  cannot  be  a  prey  to  grief  during  itg 
atay. 

Ini  otder  tolbrm  a  dear  notion  of  the  passions, 
we  must  beg^n  with  rejecting  the  phrase  that  man 
is  posscaricd  of  this  or  that  number  of  passions,  and 
aay  that  he  is  possessed  of  one  quality,  that  is,  suscep- 
tibility, which  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  this  or 
thai  number  of  causes.    Man,  therefore,  has  not 
•o  many  feelings,  but  one  feeling,  assuming  dif- 
.farent  forms  of  appearance  according .  to  the  im- 
l^vession  it  reoeives/;  and  the  number  of  passions 
IS  exactly  Uiat  of  the  dccumsianoes  that.are  im* 
rportanttoa  aenttisnt  ereature.    Now,  these,  in  a 
<^mprehensjve  point  of  ?iew,  are  only  of  two 
kinds ;  those  that  ctitotrihute  to  its  pLeasure,  and 
those  that  are  j^rodncitTe  of  pain*    It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  according  to  some,  :man  has  only  two 
passions ;  the  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  aversion 
to  evil ;  bdt,  SubdiTided,:  each  order  has  its  genera, 
and  each  genera  its  species.     The  desire  of  hap- 
piness is  separated  into  lore,  or  the  wish  to  possess 
that  which  will  impart  happiness ;  hope,  which  is 
the  expectation  of  possessing  it ;  and  joy,  which  is 
the  asBocance  of  poasession .    The  aversion  to  evil  is 
separated  into  fear,  which  beloligs  to  the  dread  olf 
eril ;  grief,  which  belongs  to  the  presence  of  it ; 
«iid  angeri  whidi  ramta  it.    Thew,  again,  ta 
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which»  i^so,  otlier  genera  may  be  idM,  lure  dii^ 
tiiigraighed  into  speeiea ;  m  to  fear  belonga  terror ' 
ami  horror }  and  to  aoger,  envy,  jealoniy,  hatred, 
aod  malice. 

8oiDe  tbiak  the  mogt  natural  diriskm  o^  the  pas- 
sions is  .into  pleasurable  and  painful : 

*'  LoTe,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling  train ; 
**  Fear,  grief,  and  hate,  the  family  of  pain ;" 

but  this  i»  Iboldng  to  their  effects,  not  to  th w  tia- 
lure. 

Locke  has  enumerated  them  as  follows:  3y 
reflecting  on  the  Tarious.  modifications  or  tempera 
of  the  mind, .  and  the  internal  sensations  :vrhich 
pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  eiril,  pradiice  in  utf, 
We  may  thence  form  to  ourseWes  the  idea  of  Ottlr 
passions:  thus,  by  reflecting  uppn  the  thought  we 
have  of  the  dehgbt  which  any  thing  is  apt  to  pMh 
duce  in  us,  we  form  an  idea  which  We  call  love. 

]>esire  is  that  uneasioess  which  a  man  feds  iti 
himself  upon  the  absence  of  atiy  t)iing»  the  present 
enjoyment  of  which  causes  delight 

Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  arising  from  the 
present)  or  assured  approachhig  jpossession  of  some 
good. 

Sorrow  is  an  uneasmess  of  (he  mind  upon  the 
thought  of  a  good  lost,  or  the.sense  of  a  present  etil. 

Hope  is  a  pleasure  in  the  mind,  upon  the  thought 
of  a  probable  fixture  enjoyment  of  a  thing  which  i(B 
apt  to  delight. 

Fear  is  an  uneasmess  of  the  mind,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  future  evil  likely  to  befal  us. 

Anger  is  a  disoomposure  of  the  mind,  upon  the 
receipt  of  injury^ ;  with  a  prescbt  purpoey'  of  f«K 
Tenge. 
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'  Despair  i$  the  tiiought  of  the  ttpattainabiencag  of 
any  good. 

Bavy  is  an  uneasifiess  of  mind,  caused  by  the 
consideration  of  a  good  we  desire,  obtained  by  one 
we  think  shoold  not  have  had  it  before  us." 
.  4  Passion,  in  medicine.  The  passions  of  the  mind 
^  chiefly  affect  the  stomach,  inverting  its  motion^ 
and  hindering  digestion  and  obylification ;  from 
which  disordered  state  of  the  economy  maoy  cru- 
dities arise,.  producUTe  of  various  diseases :  hence 
it  is  dangerous  to  sit  down  to  a  meal  immediately 
after  violent  agitation. 

Passions,  in  physiognomy,  are  expressed  by  the 
general  attitude  of  the  figure,  but  particularly  by 
.the  features  of  the  face :  i'or  their  several  expres* 
sions,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  well-known  de- 
signs  of  Le  Bran. 

.  pASSi0N-2i>eeA,.the  week  immediately  preceding 
the  festival  of  £aster ;  so  called,  because  in  that 
week  our  Saviour's  passion  and  death  happened. 
The  Thursday  in  this  week  is  called  Maunday 
Thursday,  the  Friday,  Good  Friday ^  and  the  Sa* 
turday  Uie  greal-sabbath. 

Passover,  a  solemn  iestiyal  of  the  Jews,  cele- 
brated, on,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  vernal  equinox.  The  origin  of  this 
institution  is  related  iu  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
.book  of  Exodus,  which.  i*ecords  the  passing  over 
the  hoqses  of  the  Hebreiw^  by  the  angel  who  put 
to  death  the  first  bom  of  the  Egyptians.  Beside 
the  ceremonies  required  hj  the  scripture,  some 
others  are  described  by  the  rabbinical  writers :  on 
the  yigil  of  the  feast,  the  mistress  of  the  family 
spread  a.table^  «nd  set  on  it.two  cakea  oi*  an* 
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leavened  Wead,  two  pieces  of  the  fmscbal  lamb, 
one  boiled,  and  the  other  roasted ;  to  call  to  mkid^ 
it  n  said,  that  Ocd  had  deKtered  them  with  an^ 
ontstretehed  arm.  The  father  of  the  finnily  aai 
down  with  his  iknily  and  skiTes,  took  bitter  herbtsr, 
ate  them  with  mustard,  and  distributed  them 
around ;  afler  which,  all  partook  of  the  lamb, 
while  he  recited  the  history  of  the  ieast;  and  in 
oonclnsion,  every  one  jmned  in  hymns  and  prayers, 
The  modern  Jews,  in  general,  observe  the  same 
tules. 

Pastoral,  in  poetry,  a  name  given  to  a  species 
of  edogne,  which,  in  the  dramatic  err  nartatiye 
form,  represents  the  mannera  and  pmrsuits  of  shep*> 
herds,  and  the  charms  of  pastoral  life.  In  this 
species  of  writing,  the  images^  rnnst  be  derrred 
from  rural  objects,  and  the  whole  distinguished  as 
Well  by  simplicity  as  by  ielegance.  A  really  beau- 
tiful pastoral  can  hardly  be  written  by  any  othct 
4han  a  man  who  is  at  once  possessed  of  an  elegant 
mind,  a  stranger  to  school  learning,  and  Hring  in 
the  sphere  of  hib  be  diescribes  :  such  an  union  of 
qualifications  must  be  rare ;  yet  H  has  existed  ki 
^le  present  age  ;  and  in  the  writings  of  Bums  are 
rm*al  poems,  answering  to^  the  pastoral,  that  surpass 
perhaps,  any  thing  that  the  modem  languages,  at 
least,  have  to  boast  under  this  name; 

PATfiirr,  Lettef%f  are  writinga  sealed  with  the 
gneat  seal  of  England,  by  which  «  man  is  autho- 
rised to  do  or  eiqjoy  any  thing  which  of  himself  he 
'eookl  not.  Th^  are  also  so  cAlled-  on  aeootint  of 
their  form  being  open,  with  theff  seal  aflbred^  ready 
to  he  es^ited  for  the  co&firmMiobof  the  autitoriiy 
delegated  bytbem.     Letters  pit«iit  for  nev^iii'* 
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teotiMi  are  obttdu^d  by  petition  to  ^e  crown  t  they 
have  to  gnft  through  many  offioes,  and  arc  liable  tO' 
opposition  on  account  of  want  of  boyehy,  5cc.  and 
if  obtained,  and  it  can  be  proved  tbat  the  iflvehtio» 
was  not  new,  or  had  been  nmde  public,  preWomly 
to  the  granting  the  patent,  they  may  be  set  aside. 
A  patent  that  it  to  extend  to  the  tKree  branches  o^ 
the  kingdom,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  wiff 
eost  abmit  300/. 

•Patera,  in  'architecture,  an  ornament  frequently 
seen  in  the  Doric  frieze,  and  intbetympans  of 
avches.  The  patera  wad  a  vessel  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  sacrifices,  in  which  they  cvffered  theii* 
consecrated  meats  to  the  gods,  and  with  which  they 
tnade  libations ;  and  hence,  as  the  Doric  was  used 
Ibr  temples,  it  became  an  ornament  of  that  order. 
It  was  also  enclosed  in  orns  with  the  ashesT^f  the' 
dead,  after  it  had  been  used  in  the  libations  of  wino 
asid  other  liqoors  at  the  funeral. 

Patrurch,  a  title  at  present  appertaining  to  tho 
ftipreme  ecclesiastical  head  of  several  Christiaik 
tKCts  or  churches.  Hie  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
is  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
paf  riarch  of  Jerusalem,  on  a  certain  day  in  every 
year,  solemnly  excommnnicates  the  pope. 

Patrician,  in  Roman  history,  a  tide  given  at  first 
to  the  descendants  of  the  hundred,  or  according  to 
some,  two  hundred  senators  whom  Romulaa 
created,  and  called  patresy  '<  fathers.'*  It  wai 
afterward  ei^oyed  by  those  who  became  senatora 
by  other  channels  than  that  of  hereditary  plaim. 

Patron,  in  the  canon  and  common  law,  a  person 
wlio  hating  the  advowson  of  a  parsonage^  vicar- 
age,  or  other  spiritual  promotion,  bdongmg  to  hit 
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manor,  may  prcaent  a  .clergyman  to  it  whenever  it 
becomes  vaeaut.  The  right  to  present  arises  ori- 
ginally from  the  patron  or  bis  predecessors  in  the 
manor  having  been  the  founders  or  builders  of  the 
church;  from  their  having  given  lands  finr  its 
maintenance;  or  from  the  church  havii^  been 
built  on  their  ground ;  and,  frequently  from  all 
these  causes  united. 

Paviuon,  in  architecture,  a  building  contained 
imder  one  roof,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  a  tent 
is  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Pavo,  the  peacock,  in  natural  history,  is  a  genus 
of  birds  of  tlie  ord^  GaUinae.  There  are  four 
species.  The  Pavo  cristatus,  or  crested  peacock^ 
was  originally  brought  from  India  in  a  wild  state, 
and  exhibited  all  its  maturity  of  growth  and  glow 
of  colqpriog.  It  was  an  article  of  importation  from 
that  country  to  Palestine,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
in  those  fleets  which  conveyed,  once  in  three  y^ ars» 
to  the  court  of  tliat  magnificent  monarch,  the  in- 
valuable treasures  of  art  and  nature.  In  this 
ftfountry  peacocks  do  not  attain  their  full  and 
brilliant  plumage  till  their  third  year.  They  pre- 
fer elevated  situations  for  roosting,  choosing  the 
tops  of  houses  and  the  highest  trees  for  this. pur- 
pose. Buffon,  in  speaking  of  their  plumage,  says 
*<  it  seems  to  combine  all  that  delights  the  eye  in 
ihe  soft  and  delicate  tints  of  the  finest  flowers,  all 
that  dazzles  in  the  sparkliqg  lustre  of  the  gem, 
and  all  that  astonishes  in  the  grand  display  of  th^ 
rainbow.''    See  Plate  Nat.  Hist.  Fig.  36.       .      . 

Paying,  among  seamen  ;  when  Sie  seams  of  a 
phip  are  laid  over  with  a  ooat  of  hot  pitch,  it  is  G9IM 
paying  her. 
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PiSACE  OP  tHE  RDfG,  that  peace  or  security,  both 
<ir  life  and  goods,  which  the  king  protmseis  to  all  hi6 
dubjeGls,  or  others  who  are  under  his  protection : 
Bach  is  the  peace  of  the  Vmg*s  highways,  which 
itonstslB  in  the  freedom  from  all  annoyance  and 
fnMest&tion  \  to  which  may  be  added  the  peace  of 
the  plough,  whereby  both  the  plough  and  plough- 
mme  are  secured  from  distresses;  and  iairs  are 
jmid  to  hate  their  peace,  which  consists  in  the  se- 
Iftiirity  of  thoilelrho  attend  them  from  being  arrested 
lor  debts  contracted  elsewhere. 

Pearl,  in  natural  history,  a  hard,  white,  shining 
hoijy  usually  of  a  globnlar,  but  sometimes  of  H 
pear-shape,  foundiiia  testaceous  fish  commonly 
Milled  tbepearl-6yster,  and  esteemed  a  gem  of  high 
t&lue.    The  formation  of  the  pearl  is  very  satis- 
Ihetotily  accounted  fbr  by  Ifteaumuf.     No  one, 
%rho  is  in  the  least  degree  icquaititftd  ^\^  the  com- 
J^bsitloii  of  animal  bodies,  is  ignorant  that  theiif 
j^ces  are  capable  of  prodiacing  hard  snl^tances  l 
Und  h(d  Justly  obsertes,  that  it  is  hr  from  eictraOf- 
iinnry  that  a  fish  whieh  has  a  sufficient  quantity  Of 
Irtony  juice  to  build,  thicken,  and  extend  b  shell, 
should  hilVe  enough  to  fbrm  these  stones,  if  it  hap- 
peti  te  orerflow,  or  burst  into  skny  cavity  of  the 
body,  or  among  the  membrtoes.     This  Aatursllist 
supports  the  common  notion  that  the  pearl  is  pro- 
duced Ifl  osnsequence  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  fish : 
but  k  is  difficult  to  believe  that  whole  ftpecies  of 
dtiimals  ate  uniformly  diseased  ;  and  We  are  bound 
by  alhalogy  to  suppose  that  these  excf  escetices  an- 
swer some  useful  end. 

The  seas  about  th^  East*  Indies  and  America  yield 
pear^fith  in  great  idmndance ;  and  they  are  fonad 
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whb  good  pearls  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
east,  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
Persian  gnlph,  are  the  parts  most  celebrated  for 
pearl  fisheries ;  and  in  the  west,  the  coast  of  Terra- 
firma,  and  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  The  European 
pearls  are  chiefly  found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland* 
and  in  a  river  of  Bavaria. 

pEAXL-fishery  in  the  East  IndieSy  an  occupation 
which  employs  a  considerable  number  of  persons  at 
two  seasons  of  the  year.    The  first  is  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  second  in  August  and  September. 
Each  bark  puts  off  from  the  shore  at  sun-rise,  with 
a  land-breeze  which  never  fails,  and  returns  to  th*- 
ahore  at  noon,  with  a  sea-bi*eeze  by  which  it  ia  sue* 
ceeded :  when  it  arrives  where  the  fish  lie,  and  has 
cast  anchor,  the  diver  binds  a  stone,  tnx  inches 
thick,  and  about  a  foot  long,  under  his  body ;  which 
serves  him  as  ballast,  prevents  his  being  carried 
away  by  the  current,  and  enables  him  to  waJkmora 
steadily  under  the  water :  he  also  ties  another  stons 
to  one  of  his  feet,  by  means  of  which  he  the  more 
speedily  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea :  and,  as  the 
fish  are  usually  firmly  fiistened  to  the  rocks,  he 
arms  his  hands  with  leathern  mittens,  to  prevent 
their  being^wounded  in  pulling  them  off;   but  this 
part  of  the  task  some  perform  with  iron  rakes : 
lastly,  each  diver  carries  with  him  a  large  net,  Uk 
the  form  of  a  sack,  tied  to  his  neck  by  a  long  cord, 
the  other  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
bai'k ;  the  net  to  hold  the  fi^h  he  shall  gather,  and 
the  cord  to  hoist  him  up,  when  he  wapts  air,  or  his 
bag  is  filled.      With  this  equipage,  he  fivquentlj 
predpitaies  himself  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet ;  and, 
when  arrived  at  the  bottom,  inunediately  pijiK^Ma 
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Id  load  bis  net.  Hiwever  low  beneath  tbe  sarfao^ 
of  the  water,  tbe  light  enables  him  to  see  erery 
thing  with  ease  s  by  this  advantage  he  is  enabled, 
on  some  occasions,  to  resist  large  fishes  of  prey 
that  approach  him.  Thus  threatened,  the  first 
resonrce  b  totroable  the  water,  in  order,  by  filling 
it  with  mud,  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  animal :  yet 
they  are  not  always  able  to  escape  the  danger. 
The  best  divers  will  continue  under  water  nearly 
half  an  hour ,  and  the  least  expert  not  less  than  « 
quarter;  and  during  this  time,  they  hold  their 
breath  without  the  use  of  oiled  sponges  applied  ta 
their  months,  a  contrivance  adopted  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. When  they  wish  to  be  drawn  up,  they 
pull  the  rope  to  which  the  bag  is  fiistened,  and  those 
in  the  bark,  taking  the  signal,  heave  them  into  the 
air,  and  relieive  them  of  their  burden.  Some  of  tfaii 
divers  require  a  moment's  respite,  to  recover  their 
breath ;  others  return  immediately  into  the  ocean, 
and  continue  their  tml  till  noon,  when,  as  has  been 
•aid,  the  vessel  makes  for  the  shore. 

To  separate  the  pearti  from  the  fish,  {nts,  fi)ur  or 
five  feet  square,  are  dug  in  the  beach,  into  which 
Hie  latter  ^are  thrown  as  they  are  brought  from  the 
rocks.  Over  them,  heaps  of  sand,  to  the  height  of 
a  man,  are  raised ;  and  when  the  rain,  Ivind,  and 
muki  have  obliged  themi  to  dpen  their  shells,  by 
which  means  they  are  kilkid,  the  flesh  rots,  and  the 
pearls,  which  are  lodged  in  the  head,  the  coat  that 
covers  it,  the  drcular  muscle^  that  terminate  it, 
the  stomach,  in  a  word^  throughout  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  fish,  are  disengaged.  After  clearing 
the  pits  of  the  grosser  matters,  the  sand  is  sifled 
several  times,  for  pearls  of  different  sizes,  and  every 
precantion  taken  to  collect  all  that  it  contains,. 
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.  P^T>  or  Turfy  ia  a  congees  of  regQtable  matter,* 
io  vbicb  th^  remains  of  orgiaDisativn  are  more  oc 
1689  visible  >  consistiogp  of  trunka  of  trees,  of  leave9> 
fruits,  stringy  fibres,  aiid  tbe  remains  of  aqi(at|c 
mosses.  It;  occars  in  eiKteasiTe  beds^  called  peat* 
ilposses,  occupying  the  stgrfaoe  oif  t)ie  soil,  or  covered 
to  t)»e  depth  of  a  few  feet,  with  sand,  gT^^vel^  &c, 
la  this  country  it  is  the  common  fuel  of  large  dis-* 
^ts  of  Wales  and,Scotlaud,  i^nd.oif  sowo  piarts  oC* 
]|nglai)d  where  <?oala  are  very  deaPn 

PficoRA  or  Pecudes.     See  Mj^uaim  and  Na-*  , 
':^ca4Xi,  HisTpar. 

Fbcujliar,  in  canon  law,  a  parish  or  qhurch  that 
l^s  jurisdiction  with^x  itsj^lf,  aiB^  is  qompet^t  to- 
the  granting  probate^  of  wi^i^  and  l^ers  of  adniQ- 
^ti'atii^n,  ei^m£t  from  t^  prdii^y;  or  bishop's 
cpiirts.  The  king's  qhapis(  ^  %  rqya|  p^culiar^  tl^fir 
jliri^i^ljlpp  oi'  which  is  in  the  king  hi^[iiself.  There 
are  9isfi  p^qoUfrs  beimffog  to  th^  ^  df  Cantfi^-*. 
bury,  and  .tb(^  ar^  not  liable  to  the  v^itation  of  th<% 
diocesau  or  suffragan  bii^h|9i^a  ^  l^^  oth^lf  t^t  \^. 
Ippg'to  ^sfli^f  chapters,,  and  pr^be^dari^,  i|nd 
^i^h  9Re  only  <q;em{|jte4  frpq^  4^  Jun^qtioa  of 
t()^a^l^deaponA  Mn^  tetbr  9^<  d^ived  fto^i  tj^j 
bi^bpp,  vhp  Wy  v,i/5ait;thw»:a¥4  iftwtwi  tbpiic, 
%3%an  appea)..   .  _  .  :       ,  . .  ,  : 

P^cuuuiiis,  Cpur^  ^^mec^epiasU«i^Vcpjift,  ia. 
\rhiehthe^air|iff  p^^^rs  a':e  U:a^ 
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